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THE HOUSEHOLD WRECK, 


* To be weak,” we need not the 
great archangel’s voice to tell us, “ zs 
to be miserable.”’ All weakness is suf- 
fering and humiliation, no matter for 
its mode or its subject. Beyond all 
other weakness, therefore, and by 
a sad prerogative, as more miserable 
than what is most miserable in all, 
that capital weakness of man which 
regards the tenure of his enjoyments 
and his power to protect, even for a 
moment, the crown of flowers—flow- 
ers, at the best, how frail and few !— 
which sometimes settles upon his 
haughty brow. There is no end, 
there never will be an end, of the 
lamentations which ascend from earth 
and the rebellious heart of her chil- 
dren, upon this huge opprobrium of 
human pride—the everlasting muta- 
bilities of all which man can grasp by 
his power or by his aspirations, the 
fragility of all which he inherits, and 
the hollowness visible amid the very 
raptures.of enjoyment to every eye 
which looks for a moment underneath 
the draperies of the shadowy present 
—the hollowness—the blank treach- 
ery of hollowness, upon which all the 
pomps and vanities of life ultimately 
repose. This trite but unwearying 
theme, this impassioned common-place 
of humanity, is the subject in every 
age of variation without end, from the 
Poet, the Rhetorician, the Fabulist, the 
Moralist, the Divine, and the Philo- 
sopher. All, amidst the sad vanity of 
their sighs and groans, labour to put 
on record and to establish this mono- 
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tonous complaint, which needs not 
other record or evidence than those 
very sighs and groans. What is life? 
Darkness and formless vacancy for a 
beginning, or something beyond all 
beginning—then next a dim lotos of 
human consciousness, finding itself 
afloat upon the bosom of waters with- 
out a shore—then a few sunny smiles 
and many tears—a little love and infi- 
nite strife—whisperings from paradise 
and fierce mockeries from the anarchy 
of chaos—dust and ashes—and once 
more darkness circling round, as if 
from the beginning, and in this way 
rounding or making an island of 
our fantastic existence,—that is hu- 
man life; that the inevitable amount 
of man’s laughter and his tears—of 
what he suffers and he does—of his 
motions this way and that way—to 
the right or to the left—backwards or 
forwards—of all his seeming realities 
and all his absolute negations — his 
shadowy pomps and his pompous sha- 
dows—of whatsoever he thinks, finds, 
makes or mars, creates or animates, 
loves, hates, or in dread hope antici 
pates ;—-so it is, so it has been, so it 
will be, for ever and ever. 

Yet in the lowest deep there still 
yawns a lower deep ; and in the vast 
halls of man’s frailty there are sepa- 
rate and more gloomy chambers of 
a frailty more exquisite and consum- 
We account it frailty that 
threescore years and ten make the 
upshot of man’s pleasurable existence, 
and that, far before that time is reach- 
A 
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ed, his beauty and his power have 
fallen among weeds and forgetfulness. 
But there is a frailty, by comparison 
with which this ordinary flux of the 
human race seems to have a vast dura- 
tion. Cases there are, and those not 
rare, in which a single week—a day— 
an hour sweeps away all vestiges and 
landmarks of a memorable felicity ; in 
which the ruin travels faster than the 
flying showers upon the mountain- 
side, faster “‘ than a musician scatters 
sounds ;” in which “ it was” and “ it 
is not” are words of the self-same 
tongue, in the self-same minute; in 
which the sun that at noon beheld all 
sound and prosperous, long before its 
setting hour leoks out upon a total 
wreck, and sometimes upon the total 
abolition of any fugitive memorial 
that there ever had been a vessel to 
be wrecked, or a wreck.to be oblite- 
rated. 

These cases, though here spoken of 
rhetorically, are of daily occurrence ; 
and, though they may seem few by 
comparison with the infinite millions 
of the species, they are many indeed, 
if they be reckoned absolutely fer 
themselves ; and throughout the limits 
of a whole nation, not a day passes 
over us but many families are robbed 
of their heads, or even swallowed up 
in ruin themselves, or their course 
turned out of the sunny beams into 
a dark wilderness. Shipwrecks and 
nightly conflagrations are sometimes, 
aud especially among some nations, 


wholesale calamities ; battles yet more’ 


80; earthquakes, the famine, the pes- 
tilence, though rarer, are visitations 
yet wider in their desolation. Sick- 
ness and commercial ill-luck, if nar- 
rower, are more frequent scourges. 
And most of all, or with most darkness 
in its train, comes the sickness of the 
brain—lunacy—which, visiting nearly 
one thousand in every million, must, 
in every populous nation, make many 
ruins in each particular day. * Ba- 
bylon in ruins,” says a great author, 
‘is not so sad a sight as a human 
soul overthrown by lunacy.” But 
there is a sadder even than that,—the 
sight of a family-ruin wrought by 
erime is even more appalling. For- 
gery, breaches of trust, embezzlement, 
of private or public funds—(a crime 
sadly on the increase since the exam- 
ple of Fauntleroy, and the suggestion 
of its great feasibility first made by 
him)—these enormities, followed too 












often, and countersigned for their final 
result to the future happiness of fami- 
lies, by the appalling catastrophe of 
suicide, must naturally, in every weal- 
thy nation, or wherever property and 
the modes of property are much deve- 
loped, constitute the vast majority of 
all that come under the review of 
public justice. Any of these is suffi- 
cient to make shipwreck of all peace 
and comfort for a family ; and often, 
indeed, it happens that the desolation 
is accomplished within the course of 
one revolving sun; often the whole 
dire catastrophe, together with its to- 
tal consequences, is both accomplished 
and made known to those whom it 
chiefly concerns within one and the 
same hour. The mighty Juggernaut 
of social life, moving onwards with 
its everlasting thunders, pauses not 
for a moment to spare—to pity—to 
look aside, but rushes forward for 
ever, impassive as the marble in ‘the 
quarry—caring not for whom it de- 
stroys, for the how many, or for the 
results, direct and indirect, whether 
many or few. The increasing gran- 
deur and magnitude of the social sys- 
tem, the more it multiplies and ex- 
tends its victims, the more it conceals 
them ; and for the very same reason : 
just as in the Roman amphitheatres, 
when they grew to the magnitude of 
mighty cities (in some instances ac- 
commodating 400,000 spectators, in 
many a fifth part of that amount), 
births and deaths became ordinary 
events, which, in a small modern 
theatre, are rare and memorable ; and 
exactly as these prodigious accidents 
multiplied, pari passu, they were dis- 
regarded and easily concealed: for 
curiosity was no longer excited ; the 
sensation attached to them was little 
or none. 

From these terrific tragedies, which, 
like monsoons or tornadoes, accom- 
plish the work of years in an hour, 
not merely an impressive lesson is 
derived, sometimes, perhaps, a warn- 
ing, but also (and this is of universal 
application) some consolation. What- 
ever may have been the misfortunes 
or the sorrows of a man’s life, he is 
still privileged to regard himself and 
his friends as amongst the fortunate 
by comparison, in so far as he has 
escaped these wholesale storms, either 
as an actor in producing them, or a 
contributor to their violence—or even 
more innocently (though oftentimes 
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not less miserably)—as a participator 
in the instant ruin, or in the long ar- 
rears of suffering which they entail. 

The following story falls within 
the class of hasty tragedies, and sud- 
den desolations here described. The 
reader is assured that every incident 
is strictly true: nothing, in that re- 
spect, has been altered; nor, indeed, 
any where except in the conversations, 
of which, though the results and ge- 
neral outline are known, the separate 
details have necessarily been lost un- 
der the agitating circumstances which 
produced them. It has been judged 
right and delicate to conceal the name 
of the great city, and therefore of 
the nation in which these events oc- 
curred, chiefly out of consideration 
for the descendants of one person con- 
cerned in the narrative: otherwise, 
it might not have been requisite: for 
it is proper*to mention, that every 
person directly a party to the case has 
been long laid in the grave: all of 
them, with one solitary exception, 
upwards of fifty years. 


Ir was early spring in the year 
17— ; the day was the 6th of April; 
and the weather, which had been of a 
wintry fierceness for the preceding six 
or seven weeks—cold indeed beyond 
‘any thing known for many years, 
gloomy for ever, and broken by con- 
tinual storms—was now by a Swedish 
transformation all at once bright— 
genial—heavenly. So sudden and so 
early a prelusion of summer, it was 
generally feared, could not last. But 
that only made every body the more 
eager to lose no hour of an enjoyment 
that might prove so fleeting. It 
seemed as if the whole population of 
the place, a population among the 
most numerous in Christendom, had 
been composed of hybernating animals 
suddenly awakened by the balmy sun- 
shine from their long winter’s torpor. 
Through every hour of the golden 
morning the streets were resonant with 
female parties of young and old, the 
timid and the bold, nay even of the 
most delicate valetudinarians, now first 
tempted to lay aside their wintry 
clothing together. with their fireside 
habits, whilst the whole rural environs 
of our vast city, the woodlands, and 
the interminable meadows began daily 
to re-echo the glad voices of the young 
and jovial awaking once again, like 
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the birds and the flowers, and univer- 
sal nature, to the luxurious happiness 
of this most delightful season. 

Happiness do I say? Yes, happi- 
ness; happiness to me above all 
others. For I also in those days was 
among the young and the gay; I was 
healthy ; I was strong; I was pro- 
sperous in a worldly sense! I owed 
no man a shilling ; feared no man’s 
face ; shunned no man’s presence. I 
held a respectable station in society ; 
I was myself, let me venture to say it, 
respected generally for my personal 
qualities, apart from any advantages 
1 might draw from fortune or inheri- 
tance; I had reason to think myself 
popular amongst the very slender 
circle of my acquaintance; andfinally, 
which perhaps was the crowning grace 
to all these elements of happiness, I 
suffered not- from the presence of 
ennui ; nor ever feared to suffer: for 
my temperament was constitutionally 
ardent; I hada powerful animal sen- 
sibility; and I knew the one great 
secret for maintaining its equipoise, 
viz. by powerful ‘daily exercise; and 
thus I lived in the light and presence, 
or (if I should not be suspected of 
seeking rhetorical expressions, I would 
say)—in one eternal solstice, of un- 
clouded hope. 

These, you will say, were blessings ; 
these were golden elements of felicity. 
They were’so; and yet, with the 
single exception of my healthy frame 
and firm animal organization, I feel 
that I have mentioned hitherto nothing 
but what by comparison might be 
thought of a vulgar quality. All the 
other advantages that I have enumerat- 
ed, had they been yet wanting, might 
have been acquired; had they been | 
forfeited, might have been reconquered; 
had they been even irretrievably lost, 
might,by a philosophic effort, have been 
dispensed with ; compensations might 
have been found for any of them, 
many equivalents, or if not, consola- 
tions at least, for their absence. But 
now it remains to speak of other bless~ 
ings too mighty to be valued, not 
merely as transcending in rank and 
dignity all other constituents of hap- 
piness, but for a reason far sadder than 
that—because, once lost, they were 
incapable of restoration, and because 
not to be dispensed with; blessings 
in which “ either we must live or have 
no life :” lights to the darkness of our 
paths and to the infirmity of our steps 
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which, once eXtinguished, never 
more on this side the gates of Paradise 
can any man hope to see re-illumined 
for himself. Amongst these I may 
mention an intellect, whether power- 
ful or not in itself, at any rate most 
elaborately cultivated; and, to say 
the truth, I had little other business 
before me in this life than to pursue 
this lofty and delightful task. I may 
add, as a blessing, not in the same 
positive sense as that which I have 
just mentioned, because not of a nature 
to contribute so hourly to the employ- 
ment of the thoughts, but yet in this 
sense equal, that the absence of eitber 
would have been an equal affliction,x— 
namely, aconscience void of all offence. 
It was little indeed that I, drawn by 
no necessities of situation into temp- 
tations of that nature, had done no 
injury to any man. That was fortu- 
nate; but I could not much value 
myself upon what was so much an 
accident of my situation. Something, 
however, I might pretend to beyond 
. this negative merit; for I had origi- 
nally a benign nature; and, as I ad- 
vanced in years and thoughtfulness, 
the gratitude which possessed me for 
my own exceeding happiness led me 
to do that by principle and system 
which I had already done upon blind 
impulse; and thus upon a double argu- 
ment I was incapable of turning away 
from the prayer of the afflicted, what- 
ever had been the sacrifice to myself. 
Hardly, perhaps, could it have been 
said in a sufficient sense at that time 
that I was a religious man: yet un- 
doubtedly I had all the foundations 
within me upon which religion might 
hereafter have grown. My heart 
overflowed with thankfulness to Pro- 
vidence: I had a natural tone of un- 
affected piety ; and thus far at least 
I might have been called a religious 
man, that in the simplicity of truth 
I could have exclaimed 

** O, Abner, I fear God, and I fear 
none beside.” 

But wherefore seek to delay ascend- 
ing by a natural climax to that final 
consummation and perfect crown of 
my felicity—that almighty blessing 
which ratified their value to all the 
rest? Wherefore, oh! wherefore do 
I shrink in miserable weakness from 

what? Is it from reviving, from 
calling up again into fierce and insuf- 
ferable light the images and features 
of a long-buried happiness? That 


would be a natural shrinking and a 
reasonable weakness. But how escape 
from reviving, whether I give it utter- 
ance or not, that which is for ever 
vividly before me? What need to call 
into artificial light that which, whe- 
ther sleeping or waking—by night or 
by day—for eight-and-thirty years has 
seemed by its miserable splendour to 
scorch my brain? Wherefore shrink 
from giving language, simple vocal 
utterance, to that burden of anguish 
which by so long an endurance has 
lost no atom of its weight, nor can 
gain any most surely by the loudest 
publication? Need there can be none, 
after this, to say that the priceless 
blessing, which I have left to the final 
place in this ascending review, was 
the companion of my life—my darling 
and youthful wife. Oh! dovelike 
woman! fated in an hour the most 
defenceless to meet with the ravening 
vulture,—lamb fallen amongst wolves, 
—trembling—fluttering fawn, whose 
path was inevitably to be crossed by 
the bloody tiger ;—angel, whose most 
innocent heart. fitted thee for too early 
a flight from this impure planet ; if in- 
deed it were a necessity that thou 
shouldst find no rest for thy footing 
except amidst thy native heavens, if 
indeed to leave what was not worthy 
of thee were a destiny not to be evaded 
—a summons not to be put by,—yet 
why, why, again and again I demand 
—why was it also necessary that this 
thy departure, so full of wo to me, 
should also to thyself be heralded by 
the pangs of martyrdom? Sainted 
love, if, like the ancient children of the 
Hebrews, like Meshech and Abednego, 
thou wert called by divine command, 
whilst yet almost a child, to walk, and 
to walk alone, through the fiery fur. 
nace,—wherefore then couldst not 
thou, like that Meshech and _ that 
Abednego, walk unsinged by the 
dreadful torment, and come forth un- 
harmed? Why, if the sacrifice were 
to be total, was it necessary to reach it 
by so dire astruggle? andif the cup, 
the bitter cup, of final separation from 
those that were the light of thy eyes 
and the pulse of thy heart might not 
be put aside,—yet wherefore was it 
that thou mightst not drink it up in 
the natural peace which belongs to a 
sinless heart ? 

But these are murmurings, you will 
say, rebellious murmurings against the 


proclamations of God. Not so: I 
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have long since submitted myself, re- 
signed myself, nay even reconciled 
myself, perhaps, to the great wreck of 
my life, in so far as it was the will of 
God, and according to the weakness 
of my imperfect nature. But my 
wrath still rises, like a towering flame, 
against all the earthly instruments of 
this ruin; I am still at times as unre- 
signed as ever to this tragedy, in so 
far as it was the work of human ma- 
lice. Vengeance, as a mission for me, 
as a task for my hands jn particular, 
is no longer possible; the thunder- 
bolts of retribution have been long 
since launched by other hands; and 
yet still it happens that at times I do 
—I must—lI shall perhaps to the hour 
of death, rise in maniac fury, and seek, 
in the very impotence of vindictive 
madness, groping as it were in blind- 
ness of heart, for that tiger from hell- 
gates that tore away my darling from 
my heart. Let me pause, and inter- 
rupt this painful strain, to say a word 
or two upon what she was—and how 
far worthy of a love more honourable 
to her (that was possible) and deeper 
(but that was not possible) than mine. 
When first I saw her, she—my Agnes 
—was merely a child, not much (if 
any thing) above sixteen. But, as in 
perfect womanhood she retained a 
most childlike expression of counte- 
nance, so even then in absolute child- 
hood she put forward the blossoms and 
the dignity of a woman. Never yet 
did my eye light upon creature that 
was born of woman, nor could it enter 
my heart to conceive one, possessing 
a figure more matchless in its propor- 
tions, more statuesque, and more deli- 
berately and advisedly to be charac- 
terised by no adequate word but the 
word magnificent (a word too often 
and lightly abused). In reality, 
speaking of women, 1 have seen many 
beautiful figures, but hardly oneexcept 
Agnes that could without hyperbole 
be styled truly and memorably mag- 
nificent. Though in the first order 
of tall women, yet, being fullin person, 
and with a symmetry that was abso- 
lutely faultless, she seemed to the 
random sight as little above the ordi- 
nary height. Possibly from the dig- 
nity of her person, assisted by the 
dignity of her movements, a stranger 
would have been disposed to call her at 
adistance a woman of commanding pre- 
sence; but never after he had ap- 


proached near enough to behold her. 
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face. Every thought of artifice—of 
practised effect—or of haughty pre- 
tension, fled before the childlike in- 
nocence—the sweet feminine timidity 
—and the more than cherub loveliness 
of that countenance, which yet in its 
lineaments was noble, whilst its ex- 
pression was purely gentle and confi- 
ding. Ashade of pensiveness there was 
about her; but that was in her man- 
ners, scarcely ever in her features ; 
and the exquisite fairness of her com- 
plexion, enriched by the very sweetest 
and most delicate bloom that ever I 
have beheld, should rather have allied 
it to a tone of cheerfulness. Looking 
at this noble creature, as I first looked 
at her, when yet upon the early thresh. 
old of womanhood— 


** With household motions light and free, 
And steps of virgin liberty” — 


you might have supposed her some 
Hebe or young Aurora of the dawn. 
When you saw only her superb figure, 
and its promise of womanly develope- 
ment, with the measured dignity: of 
her step, you might for a moment have 
fancied her some imperial Medea of 
the Athenian stage—some Volumnia 
from Rome, 


** Or ruling bandit’s wife amidst the Grecian 
isles.” 


But catch one glance from her angelic 
countenance—and then combining the 
face and the person, you would have 
dismissed all such fancies, and have 
pronounced her a Pandora or an Eve, 
expressly accomplished and held forth 
by nature as an exemplary model or 
ideal pattern for the future female sex ; 


‘*¢ A perfect woman, nobly plann’d, 
To warm, to comfort, to command ; 
And yet a spirit too, and bright 
With something of an angel light.” 


To this superb young woman, such 
as I have here sketched her, I sur- 
rendered my heart for ever, almost 
from my first opportunity of seeing 
her: for so natural and without dis- 
guise was her character, and so win- 
ning the simplicity of her manners, 
due in part to her own native digni 
of mind, and in part to the deep soli- 
tude in which she had been reared, 
that little penetration was required to 
put mein possession of allherthoughts ; 
and to win her love, not very much 
more than to let her see, as see she 
could not avoid, in connexion with 
that chivalrous homage which at any 
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rate was due to her sex and her sexual 
perfections, a love for herself on my 
part, which was in its nature as exalted 
a passion and as profoundly rooted as 
any merely human affection can ever 
yet have been. 

On the seventeenth birthday of Ag- 
nes we were married. Oh! calendar 
of everlasting months—months that, 
like the mighty rivers, shall flow on 
for ever, immortal as thou, Nile, or 
Danube, Euphrates, or St Lawrence! 
and ye, summer and winter, day and 
night, wherefore do you bring round 
continually your signs, and seasons, 
and revolving hours, that still point 
and barb the anguish of local recol- 
lections, telling me of this and that 
celestial morning that never shall re- 
turn, and of too blessed expectations, 
travelling like yourselves through a 
heavenly zodiac of changes, till at once 
and for ever they sank into the grave! 
Often do I think of seeking for some 
quiet cell either in the Tropics or in 
Arctic latitudes, where the changes of 
the year, and the external signs cor- 
responding to them, express themselves 
by no features like those in which the 
game seasons are invested under our 
temperate climes : so that, if knowing, 
we cannot at least feel the identity of 
their revolutions. We were married, 
I have said, on the birthday — the 
seventeenth birthday—of Agnes ; and 
pretty nearly on her eighteenth it was 
that she placed me at tlie summit of 
my happiness, whilst for herself she 
thus completed the circle of her rela- 
tions to this life’s duties, by presenting 
me withason. Of this child, know- 
ing how wearisome to strangers is the 
fond exultation of parents, I shall sim- 
ply say, that he inherited his mother’s 
beauty ; the same touching loveliness 
and innocence of expression, the same 
chiselled nose—mouth—and chin, the 
same exquisite auburn hair. In many 
other features, not of person merely, 
but also of mind and manners, as they 
gradually began to open before me, 
this child deepened my love to him by 
recalling the image of his mother ; and 
what other iniage was there that I so 
much wished to keep before me,whether 
waking or asleep? At the time to which 
I am now coming but too rapidly, this 
child, still our only one, and unusual- 
ly premature, was within four months 
of completing his third year ; conse- 
quently Agnes was at that time in her 
twenty-first year ; and I may here 


add, with respect to myself, that I was 
in my twenty-sixth. 

But, before I come to that period of 
wo, let me say one word on the tem- 
per of mind which so fluent and serene 
a current of prosperity may be thought 
to have generated. Too common a 
course I know it is, when the stream 
of life flows with absolute tranquil- 
lity, and ruffled by no menace of a 
breeze—the azure overhead never 
dimmed by a passing cloud, that in 
such circumstances the blood stag- 
nates: life, from excess and plethora 
of sweets, becomes insipid: the spirit 
of action droops: and it is oftentimes 
found at such seasons that slight an- 
noyances and molestations, or even 
misfortunes in a lower key, are not 
wholly undesirable, as means of sti- 
mulating the lazy energies, and dis- 
turbing a slumber which is, or soon 
will be, morbid in its character. I 
have known myself cases not a few, 
where, by the very nicest gradations, 
and by steps too silent and insensi- 
ble for daily notice, the utmost har- 
mony and reciprocal love had shaded 
down into fretfulness and petulance, 
purely from too easy a life, and be- 
cause all nobler agitations that might 
have ruffled the sensations occasion- 
ally, and all distresses even on the 
narrowest scale that might have res 
awakened the solicitudes of love, by 
opening necessities for sympathy—for 
counsel—or for mutual aid, had been 
shut out by foresight too elaborate, or 
by prosperity too cloying. But all 
this, had it otherwise been possible 
with my‘particular mind, and at my 
early age, was utterly precluded by 
one remarkable peculiarity in my tem- 
per. Whether it were that I derived 
from nature some jealousy and suspi- 
cion of all happiness which seems too 
perfect and unalloyed—[a spirit of 
restless distrust which in ancient times 
often led men to throw valuable gems 
into the sea, in the hope of thus pro- 
pitiating the dire deity of misfortune, 
by voluntarily breaking the fearful 
chain of prosperity, and led some of 
them to weep and groan when the 
gems thus sacrificed were afterwards 
brought back to their hands by simple 
fishermen, who had recovered them 
in the intestines of fishes—a porten- 
tous omen, which was interpreted into 
a sorrowful indication that the Deity 
thus answered the propitiatory appeal, 
aud made solemn proclamation that he 
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had rejected it]—whether, I say, it 
were this spirit of jealousy awaked in 
me by too steady and too profound a 
felicity—-or whether it were that great 
overthrows and calamities have some 
mysterious power to send forward a 
dim misgiving of their advancing foot- 
steps, and really and indeed 


‘‘ That in to-day already walks to-mor- 
row ;'— 


or whether it were partly, as I have 
already put the case in my first sup- 
position, a natural instinct of distrust, 
butirritated and enlivened by a particu. 
larshock of superstitious alarm; which, 
or whether any of these causes it were 
that kept me apprehensive, and on 
the watch for disastrous change, I 
will not here undertake to determine. 
Too certain it is that I was so. I 
never ridded myself of an over-mas- 
tering and brooding sense, shadowy 
and vague, a dim abiding feeling (that 
sometimes was and sometimes was not 
exalted into a conscious presentiment) 
of some great calamity travelling to- 
wards me; not perhaps immediately 
impending—perhaps even at a great 
distance; but already—dating from 
some secret hour—already in motion 
upon some remote line of approach. 
This feeling I could not assuage by 
sharing it with Agnes. No motive 
could be strong enough for persuad- 
ing me to communicate so gloomy a 
thought with one who, considering 
her extreme healthiness, was but too 
remarkably prone to pensive, if not 
to sorrowful contemplations. And 
thus the obligation which I felt to si- 
lence and reserve, strengthened the 
morbid impression I had received ; 
whilst the remarkable incident I have 
adverted to served powerfully to rivet 
the superstitious chain which was 
continually gathering round me. The 
incident was this—and before I repeat 
it, let me pledge my word of honour, 
that I report to you the bare facts of 
the case, without exaggeration, and in 
the simplicity of truth:—There was 
at that time resident in the great city 
whichis the scene of my narrative a 
woman, from some part of Hungary, 
who pretended to the gift of looking 
into futurity. She had made herself 
known advantageously in several of 
the greatest cities of Europe under 
the designation of the Hungarian 
Prophetess; and very extraordinary 
instances were cited amongst the 
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highest circles of her success in the 
art which she professed. So ample 
were the pecuniary tributes which 
she levied upon the hopes and the 
fears, or the simple curiosity of the 
aristocracy, that she was thus able 
to display not unfrequently a disin- 
terestedness and a generosity, which 
seemed native to her disposition, 
amongst the humbler classes of her 
applicants; for she rejected no ad- 
dresses that were made to her, pro- 
vided only they were not expressed in 
levity or scorn, but with sincerity, 
and in a spirit of confiding respect, 
It happened, on one’ occasion, when a 
nursery-servant of ours was waiting 
in her anteroom for the purpose of 
taking her turn in consulting the pro- 
phetess professionally, that she had 
witnessed a scene of consternation 
and unaffected maternal grief in this 
Hungarian lady upon the sudden sei- 
zure of her son, a child of four or five 
years old, by a spasmodic inflamma- 
tion of the throat (since called croup), 
peculiar to children, and in those days 
not very well understood by medical 
men. The poor Hungarian, who had 
lived chiefly in warm, or at least not 
damp climates, and had never so much 
as heard of this complaint, was al- 
most wild with alarm at the rapid in- 
crease of the symptoms which attend 
the paroxysms, and especially of that 
loud and distressing sound which 
marks the impeded respiration. 
Great, therefore, was her joy and 
gratitude on finding from our ser- 
vant that she had herself been in ats 
tendance more than once upon cases 
of the same nature, but very much 
more violent,—and that, consequent- 
ly, she was well qualified to suggest 
and to superintend all the measures 
of instant necessity, such as the hot- 
bath, the peculiar medicines, &c.s 
which are almost sure of success when 
applied in an early stage. Staying 
to give her assistance until a consi- 
derable improvement had taken place 
in the child, our servant then hurried 
home to her mistress. Agnes, it'ma 

be imagined, despatched her bac 

with such further and more precise 
directions as in a very short time 
availed to re-establish the child in 
convalescence. These practical ser- 
vices, and the messages of maternal 
sympathy repeatedly conveyed from 
Agnes, had completely won the heart 
of the grateful Hungarian, and she 





announced her intention of calling 
with her little boy, to make her per- 
sonal acknowledgments for the kind- 
ness which had been shown to her. 
She did so, and we were as much im- 
pressed by the sultana.like style of 
her Oriental beauty, as she, on her 
part, was touched and captivated by 
the youthful loveliness of my angelic 
wife. After sitting for above an 
hour, during which time she talked 
with a simplicity and good feeling 
that struck us as remarkable in a per- 
son professing an art usually con- 
nected with so much of conscious 
fraud, she rose to take her leave. I 
must mention that she had previously 
had our little boy sitting on her knee, 
and had at intervals thrown a hasty 
glance upon the palms of his hands, 
On parting, Agnes, with her usual 
frankness, held out her hand. The 
Hungarian took it with an air of sad 
solemnity, pressed it fervently, and 
said,“ Lady, it is my part in this 
life to look behind the curtain of fate; 
and oftentimes I see such sights in 
futurity—some near, some far off—as 
willingly I would notsee. For you, 
young and charming lady, looking 
like that angel which you are, no des- 
tiny can be equal to your deserts. 
Yet sometimes, true it is, God sees 
not as man sees; and he ordains, af- 
ter his unfathomable counsels, to the 
heavenly-minded a portion in heaven, 
and to the children whom he loves a 
rest and a haven not. built with hands. 
Something that I have seen dimly 
warns me to look no farther. Yet, if 
you desire it, I will do my office, and 
I will read for you with truth the lines 
of fate as they are written upon your 
hands.” Agues was a little startled, 
or even shocked, by this solemn ad- 
dress; but, in a minute or so, a 
mixed feecling—one half of which was 
curiosity, and the other half a light- 
hearted mockery of herown mysterious 
awe in the presence of what she had 
been taught to view as either fraud or 
insanity—prompted her playfully to 
insist upon the fullest application of 
- the Hungarian’s art to her own case; 
nay, she would have the hands of our 
little Francis read and interpreted as 
well as her own, and she desired to 
hear the full professional judgment 
delivered without suppression or sof- 
tening of its harshest awards. She 
laughed whilst she said all this ; but 
she also trembled a little. The Hun- 
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garian first took the hand of-our young 
child, and perused it with a long and 
steady scrutiny. She said nothing, 
but sighed heavily as she resigned it. 
She then took the hand of Agnes— 
looked bewildered and aghast—then 
gazed piteously from Agnes to her 
child—and at last, bursting into tears, 
began to move steadily out-of the 
room. I followed her hastily, and 
remonstrated upon this conduct, by 
pointing her attention to the obvious 
truth—that these mysterious suppres- 
sions and insinuations, which left all 
shadowy and indistinct, were far more 
alarming than the most definite de- 
nunciations. Her answer yet rings 
in my ear:— Why should I make 
myself odious to you and to your in- 
nocent wife? Messenger of evil I 
am, and have been to many ; but evil 
I will not prophesy to her. Watch 
and pray!’ Much may be done by 
effectual prayer. Human means, 
fleshly arms, are vain. There is an 
enemy in the house of life”’ [here she 
quitted her palmistry for the language 
of astrology]; “ there is a frightful 
danger at hand, both for your wife 
and your child. Already on that 
dark ocean, over which we are all 
sailing, I can see dimly the point at 
which the enemy’s course shall cross 
your wife's. . There is but little im 
terval remaining—not many hours. 
All is finished ; all is accomplished ; 
and already he is almost up with the 
darlings of your heart. Be vigilant, 
be vigilant, and yet lock not to your- 
self, but to heaven, for deliverance.” 

This woman was not an impostor: 
she spoke and uttered her oracles un- 
der a wild sense of possession by some 
superior being, and of mystic com- 
pulsion to say what she weuld have 
willingly left unsaid ; and never yet, 
before or since, have I seen the light 
of sadness settle with so solemn an 
expression into human eyes as when 
she dtopped my .wife’s hand, and re- 
fused to deliver that burden of pro- 
phetic wo with which she -believed 
herself to be inspired. 

The prophetess departed ; and what 
mood of mind did she leave behind her 
in Agnes and myself? Naturally there 
was a little drooping of spirits at first ; 
the solemnity and the heart-felt sin- 
cerity of fear and grief which marked 
her demeanour, made it impossible, at 
the moment when we were just fresh 
from their natural influences, that we 
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should recoil into our ordinary spirits. 
But with the inevitable elasticity of 
youth and youthful gaiety we soon did 
so; we could not attempt to persuade 
ourselves that there had been any con- 
scious fraud or any attempt at sceni- 
cal effect in the Hungarian’s conduct; 
She had no motive for deceiving us; 
she had refused all offerings of money, 
and her whole visit had evidently been 
made under an overflow of the most 
grateful feelings for the attentions 
shown to her child. We acquitted 
her, therefore, of sinister intentions ; 
and with our feelings of jealousy, feel- 
ings in which we had been educated, 
towards every thing that tended to su- 
perstition, we soon agreed to think her 
some gentle maniac or sad enthusiast, 
suffering under some form of morbid 
melancholy. Forty-eight hours, with 
two nights’ sleep, sufficed to restore 
the wonted equilibrium of our spirits ; 
and that interval brought us onwards 
to the 6th of April—the day on which, 
as I have already said, my story pro- 
perly commences. 

On that day, on that lovely 6th of 
April, such as I have described it, that 
6th of April, about nine o’clock in the 
morning, we were seated at breakfast 
near the open window—we, that is 
Agnes, myself, and little Francis ; the 
freshness of morning spirits rested up- 
on-us; the golden light of: the morn- 
ing sun illuminated the room ; incense 
was floating through the air from the 
gorgeous flowers within and without 
the house; there in youthful happi- 
ness we sat gathered together, a fa- 
mily of love, and there we never sat 
again. Never again were we three 
gathered together, nor ever shall be, 
so long as the sun andits golden light 
—the morning and the evening—the 
earth and its flowers endure. 

Often have I occupied myself in 
recalling every circumstance the most 
trivial of this the final morning of 
what merits to be called my life. Eleven 
o'clock, I remember, was striking 
when Agnes came into my study, and 
said that she would go into the city 
(for we lived in a quite rural suburb), 
that she would execute some trifling 
commissions which she had received 
from a friend in the country, and would 
be at home again between one and 
two for a stroll which we had agreed 
to take in theneighbouring meadows. 
About twenty minutes after this she 
again came into my study dressed for 
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going abroad; for such was my ad- 
miration of her, that I had a fancy— 
fancy it must have been, and yet still 
I felt it to be real—that under every 
change she looked best ; if she put on 
a shawl, then a shawl became the most 
feminine of ornaments; if shelaid aside 
her shawl and her bonnet, then how 
nymph-like she seemed in her undis- 
guised and unadorned beauty! Full. 
dress seemed for the time to be best, 
as bringing forward into relief the 
splendour of her person, and allowing 
the exposure of her arms; a simple 
morning-dress, again, seemed better 
still, as fitted to call out the childlike 
innocence of her face, by confining 
the attention to that. But all these 
are feclings of fond and blind affection, 
hanging with rapture over the object 
of something too like idolatry. God 
knows, if that be asin, I was but too 
profound a sinner; yet sin it never 
was, sin it could not be, to adore a 
beauty such asthine, my Agnes. Nei- 
ther was it her beauty by itself, and 
that only, which I. sought at such 
times to admire ; there was a peculiar 
sort of double’ relation in which she 
stood at moments of pleasurable ex- 
pectation and excitement, since our 
little Francis had become of an age to 
join our party, which made some as- 
pects of her character trebly interest« 
ing. She was a wife—and wife to one 
whom she looked up to as’her superior 
in understanding and in knowledge of 
the world, whom, therefore, she leaned 
to for protection. On the other hand, 
she was alsoa mother. Whilst, there- 
fore, to her. child she supported the 
matronly part of guide, and the air of 
an experienced person ; to me she wore, 
ingenuously and without disguise, the 
part of a child herself, with all the 
giddy hopes and unchastised imagin- 
ings of that buoyant age.. This dou- 
ble character, one aspect of which looks 
towards her husband and one to her 
children, sits most gracefully upon 
many a young wife whose heart is pure 
and innocent; and the collision be- 
tween the two separate parts imposed 
by duty on the one hand, by extreme 
youth on the other, the one telling her 
that she is a responsible head of a fa- 
mily and the depository of her hus- 
band’s honour in its tenderest and most 
vital interests, the other telling her, 
through the liveliest language of ani- 
mal sensibility, and through the ve 

pulses of her blood, that she is herse 
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a child ; this collision gives an inex- 
pressible charm to the whole demean- 
our of many a young married woman, 
making her other fascinations more 
touching to her husband, and deepen- 
ing the admiration she excites; and 
the more so, as it is a collision which 
cannot exist except among the very 
innocent. Years, at any rate, will 
irresistibly remove this peculiar charm, 
and gradually replace it by the graces 
of the matronly character. Butin Ag- 
nes this change had not yet been ef- 
fected, partly from nature, and partly 
from the extreme seclusion of her 
life. Hitherto she still retained the 
unaffected expression of her child- 
like nature ; and so lovely in my 
eyes was this perfect exhibition of na- 
tural feminine character, that she rare- 
ly or never went out alone upon any 
little errand to town which might re- 
quire her to rely upon her own good 
sense and courage, that she did not 
previously come to exhibit herself be- 
fore me. Partly this was desired by 
me in that lover-like feeling of admi- 
ration already explained, which leads 
one to court the sight of a beloved 
object under every change of dress, 
and under all effects ofnovelty. Part- 
ly it was the interest I took in that 
exhibition of sweet timidity, and al- 
most childish apprehensiveness, half 
disguised or imperfectly acknowledged 
by herself, which (in the way I have 
just explained) so touchingly con- 
trasted with (and for that very reason 
so touchingly drew forth) her matronly 
character. But I hear some objector 
say at this point, ought not this very 
timidity, founded (as in part at least 
it was) upon inexperience and con- 
scious inability to face the dangers of 
the world, to have suggested reasons 
for not leaving her to her own protec- 
tion? And does it not argue on my 
part, an arrogant or too blind a confi- 
dence in the durability of my happiness, 
as though charmed against assaults, 
and liable to no shocks of sudden revo- 
lution? I reply that, from the very 
constitution of society, and the tone of 
manners in the city which we inhabited, 
there seemed to be a moral impossi- 
bility that any dangers of consequence 
should meet her in the course of those 
brief absences from my protection, 
which only were possible; that even 
to herself any dangers, of a nature to 
be anticipated under the known eir- 
¢umstances of the case, seemed almost 





imaginary; that even she aeknowledg. 
ed a propriety in being trained, by 
slight and brief separations from my 
guardianship, to face more boldly those 
cases of longer separation and of more 
absolute consignment to her own re- 
sources which circumstances might 
arise to create necessarily, and per- 
haps abruptly. And it is evident that, 
had she been the wife of any man en- 
gaged in the duties of a profession, she 
might have been summoned from the 
very first, and without the possibility 
of any such gradual training, to the 
necessity of relying almost singly 
upon her own courage and discretion, 
For the other question, whether I did 
not depend too blindly and presump- 
tuously upon my good luck in not at 
least affording her my protection so 
long as nothing occurred to make it 
impossible? I may reply most truly 
that all my feelings ran naturally in 
the very opposite channel. So far from 
confiding too much in my luck, in the 
present instance I was engaged in a 
task of writing upon some poiuts of 
business which could not admit of fur- 
ther delay ; but now, and at all times, 
I had a secret aversion to seeing so 
gentle a creature thrown even for an 
hour upon her own resources, though 
in situations which scarcely seemed to 
admit of any occasion for taxing those 
resources ; and often Ihave felt anger 
towards myself for what appeared to 
be an irrational or effeminate timidity, 
and have struggled with my own mind 
upon occasions like the present, when I 
knew that I could not have acknow- 
ledged my tremors to a friend without 
something like shame, and a fear to 
excite his ridicule. No; if in any 
thing I ran into excess, it was in this 
very point of anxiety as to all that re- 
garded my wife’s security. Her good 
sense, her prudence, her courage (for 
courage she had in the midst of her 
timidity), her dignity of manner, the 
more impressive from the childlike 
character of her countenance, all should 
have combined to reassure me, and yet 
they did not. I was still anxious for 
her safety to an irrational extent; and 
to sum up the whole in a most weighty 
line of Shakspeare, I lived under the 
constant presence of a feeling which 
only that great observer of human na- 
ture (so far as Iam aware) has ever 
noticed, viz., that merely the excess of 
my happiness made me jealous of its 
ability to last, and in that extent less 
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capable of enjoying it; that in fact 
the prelibation of my tears, as a ho- 


- mage to its fragility, was drawn forth 


by my very sense that my felicity was 
tuo exquisite; or, in the words of 
the great master— 


“‘ I wept to have” [absolutely, by antici- 
pation, shed tears in possessing | 
‘* what I so feared to lose.” 


Thus end my explanations, and I 
now pursue my narrative: Agnes, as 
I have said, came into my room again 
before leaving the house—we conver- 
sed for five minutes—we parted—she 
went out—her last words being that 
she would return at half-past one o’- 
clock ; and not long after that time, 
if ever mimic bells—bells of rejoicing, 
or bells of mourning, are heard in de- 
sert spaces of the air, and (as some 
have said), in unreal worlds, that mock 
our own, and repeat, for ridicule, the 
vain and unprofitable motions of man, 
then too surely, about this hour, began 
to toll the funeral knell of my earthly 
happiness—its final hour had sounded. 


One o'clock had arrived; fifteen 
minutes after, I strolled into the gar- 
den, and began to look over the little 
garden-gate in expectation of every 
moment descrying Agnes in the dis- 
tanee. Half an hour passed, and for 
ten minutes more I was tolerably quiet. 


. From this time till half-past two I be- 


came constantly more agitated—agi- 
tated, perhaps, is too strong a word— 
but 1 was restless and anxious beyond 
what I should have chosen to acknow- 
ledge. Still I kept arguing, What is 
half an hour ?—what is an hour? A 
thousand things might have occurred 
to cause that delay, without needing to 
suppose any accident; or, if an acci- 
dent, why not a very trifling one? 
She may have slightly hurt her foot— 
she may have slightly sprained her 
ankle. ** Oh,.doubtless,” I exclaimed 


~ to myself, “ it will be a mere trifle, or 


perhaps nothing at all.” But Iremem- 
ber that, even whilst I was saying this, 
I took my hat and walked with nervous 
haste into the little quiet lane upon 
which our garden-gate opened. ‘The 
lane led by a few turnings, and after 
a course of about 500 yards, into a 
broad high-road, which even at that 
day had begun to assume the charac- 
ter of a street, and allowed an unob- 
structed range of view in the direction 
of the city for at least a mile. Here I 
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stationed myself, for the air was so 
clear that 1 could distinguish dress 
and figure to a much greater distance 
than usual. Even on such a day, how- 
ever, the remote distance was hazy and 
indistinct, and at any other season I 
should have been diverted with the 
various mistakes I made. From occa- 
sional combinations of colour, modified 
by light and shade, and of course 
powerfully assisted by the creative 
state of the eye under this nervous ap- 
prehensiveness,; 1 continued to shape 
into images of Agnes forms without 
end, that upon nearer approach pre- 
sented the most grotesque contrasts to 
her impressive appearance. But had 
ceased even to comprehend the ludi- 
crous ; my agitation was now so over- 
ruling and engrossing that I lost even 
my intellectual sense of it; and now 
first I understood practically and feel- 
ingly the anguish of hope alternating 
with disappointment, as it may be sup- 
posed to act upon the poor shipwreck- 
ed seaman, alone and upon a desolate 
coast, straining his sight for ever to 
the fickle element which has betrayed 
him, but which only can deliver him, 
and with his eyes still tracing in the 
far distance 

** Ships, dim-discover'd, dropping from 

the clouds,’”— 

which a brief interval of suspense still 
for ever disperses into hollow pageants 
of air or vapour. One deception melt- 
ed away only to be succeeded by an- 
other; still I fancied that at last to a 
certainty I could desery the tall figure 
of Agnes, her gipsy hat, and even the 
peculiar elegance of her walk. Often 
I went so far as to laugh at myself, 
and even to tax my recent fears with 
unmanliness and effeminacy, on recol- 
lecting the audible throbbings of my 
heart, and the nervous palpitations 
which had besieged me; but these 
symptoms, whether effeminate or not, 
began to come back tumultuously un. 
der the gloomy doubts that succeeded 
almost before I had uttered this self- 
reproach. Still I found myself mock- 
ed and deluded. with false hopes; yet 
still I renewed my quick walk, and 
the intensity of my watch for that ra- 
diant form that was fated never more 
to be seen returning from the cruel 
city. , 
It was nearly half-past three, and 
therefore close upon two hours beyond 
the time fixed by Agnes for her re- 
turn, when I hecame absolutely inca- 


re 
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pable of supporting the further tor- 
ture of suspense, and I suddenly took 
the resolution of returning home and 
concerting with my female servants 
some energetic measures, though what 
I could hardly say, on behalf of their 
mistress. On entering the garden-gate 
I met our little child Francis, who un- 
consciously inflicted a pang upon me 
which he neither could have meditated 
nor have understood. I passed him at 
his play, perhaps even unaware of his 
presence, but he recalled me to that 
perception by crying aloud that he 
had just seen his mamma. 

«* When—where ?” I asked convul- 
sively. 

“* Up stairs in her bedroom,” was 
his instantaneous answer. 

His manner was such as forbade 
me to suppose that he could be joking ; 
and, as it was barely possible (though, 
for reasons well-known to me, in the 
highest degree improbable), that Ag- 
nes might have returned by a bypath, 
which, leading through a dangerous 
and disreputable suburb, would not 
have coincided at any one point with 
the public road where I had been 
keeping my station. I sprang for- 
ward into the house, up stairs, and in 
rapid succession into every room where 
it was likely that she might be found ; 
but every where there was a dead si- 
lence, disturbed only by myself, for, 
in my growing confusion of thought, I 


believe that I rang the bell violently 


in every room I entered. No such 
summons, however, was needed, for 
the servants, two of whom at the least 
were most faithful creatures, and de- 
votedly attached to their young mis- 
tress, stood ready of themselves to 
come and make enquiries of me as 
soon as they became aware of the 
alarming fact that I had returned 
without her. 

Until this moment, though having 
some private reasons for surprise that 
she should have failed to come into the 
house for a minute or two at the hour 
prefixed, in order to make some pro- 
mised domestic arrangements for the 
day, they had taken it for granted that 
she must have met with me at some 
distance from home—and that either 
the extreme beauty of the day had 
beguiled her of all petty household 
recollections, or (as a conjecture more 
in harmony with past experiences) 
that my impatience and solicitations 
had persuaded her to lay aside her own 


plans for the moment at the risk of some 
little domestic inconvenience. Now, 
however, in a single instant vanished 
every mode of accounting for their 
mistress’s absence; and the conster- 
nation of our looks communicated con- 
tagiously, by the most unerring of all 
languages, from each to the other what 
thoughts were uppermost in our panic- 
stricken hearts. If to any person it 
should seem that our alarm was dis- 


proportioned to the occasion, and not . 


justified at least by any thing as yet 
made known to us, let that person con- 
sider the weight due to the two fullow- 
ing facts—first, that from the recency 
of our settlement in this neighbour- 
hood, and from the extreme seclusion 
of my wife’s previous life at a vast dis- 
tance from the metropolis, she had 
positively no friends on her list of 
visiters who resided in this great capi- 
tal; secondly, and far above all beside, 
let him remember the awful denuncia- 
tions, so unexpectedly tallying with 
this alarming and mysterious absence, 
of the Hungarian prophetess ; these 
had been slighted—almost dismissed 
from our thoughts ; but now in sudden 
reaction they came back upon us with 
a frightful power to lacerate and to 
sting—the shadowy outline of a spiris 
tual agency, such as that which could 
at all predict the events, combining in 
one mysterious effect, with the shadowy 
outline of those very predictions. The 
power, that could have predicted, was 
as dim and as hard to grasp as was 
the precise nature of the evil that had 
been predicted. 

An icy terror*froze my blood at this 
moment when I looked at the signifi- 
cant glances, too easily understood by 
me, that were exchanged between the 
servants. My mouth had been for the 
last two hours growing more and more 
parched, so that at present, from mere 
want of moisture, I could not separate 
my lips to speak. One of the women 


saw the vain efforts I was making, and © 


hastily brought me a glass of water. 
With the first recovery of speech, I 
asked them what little Francis had 
meant by saying that he had seen his 
mother in her bedroom. Their reply 
was—that they were as much at a loss 
to discover his meaning as I was ; that 
he had made the same assertion to 
them, and with so much earnestness, 
that they had, all in succession, gone 
up stairs to look for her, and with the 
fullest expectation of finding her. This 
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was a mystery which remained such to 
the very last; there was no doubt 
whatsoever that the child believed 
himself to have seen his mother ; that 
he could not have seen her in her 
human bodily presence, there is as little 
doubt as there is, alas! that in this 
world he never did see her again. The 
poor child constantly adhered to his 
story, and with a circumstantiality far 
beyond all power of invention that 
could be presumed in an artless infant. 
Every attempt at puzzling him or en- 
tangling him in contradictions by 
means of cross-examination was but 
labour thrown away ; though, indeed, 
it is true enough that for those attempts, 
as will soon be seen, there was but a 
brief interval allowed. 

Not dwelling upon this subject at 
present, I turned to Hannah—a woman 
who held the nominal office of cook in 
our little establishment, but whose real 
duties had been much more about her 
mistress’s person—and with a search- 
ing look of appeal I asked her whether, 
in this moment of trial, when (as she 
might see) I was not so perfectly 
master of myself as perhaps always to 
depend upon seeing what was best to 
be done, she would consent to accom- 
pany me into the city, and take upon 
herself those « bvious considerations of 
policy or prudence which might but 
too easily escape my mind, darkened, 
and likely to be darkened, as to its 
power of discernment by the hurricane 
of affliction now too probably at hand. 
She answered my appeal with the fer- 
vour I expected from what I had 
already known of her,character. She 
was a woman of a strong, fiery, per- 
haps I might say of heroic mind, sup- 
ported by a courage that was abso- 
lutely indomitable, and by a strength 
of bodily frame very unusual in a 
woman, and beyond the promise even 
of her person. She had suffered as 
deep a wrench in her own affections as 
a human being can suffer; she had 
lost her one sole child, a fair-haired 
boy of most striking beauty and inter- 
esting disposition, at the age of 17, 
and by the worst of all possible fates ; 
he lived (as we did at that time) in a 
large commercial city overflowing with 
profligacy, and with temptations of 
every order ; he had been led astray ; 
culpable he had been, but by very much 
the least culpable of the set into which 
accident had thrown him, as regarded 
acts and probable intentions; and as 
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regarded palliations from childish 
years, from total inexperience, or any 
other alleviating circumstances that 
could be urged, having every thing to 
plead—and of all his accomplices the 
only one who had any thing to plead. 
Interest, however, he had little or none; 
and whilst some hoary villains of the 
party, who happened to be more 
powerfully befriended, were finally 
allowed to escape with a punishment 
little more than nominal, he and two 
others were selected as sacrifices to the 
offended laws. They suffered capi- 
tally. All three behaved well; but 
the poor boy in particular, with a 
courage, a resignation, and a meek- 
ness, so distinguished and beyond his 
years as to attract the admiration and 
the liveliest sympathy of the public 
universally. If strangers could feel 
in that way, if the mere hardened ex- 
ecutioner could be melted at the final 
scene,—it may be judged to what a 
fierce and terrific height would ascend 
the affliction of a doating mother, con- 
stitutionally too fervid in her affections. 
I have heard an official person declare, 
that the spectacle of her desolation and 
frantic anguish was the most frightful 
thing he had ever witnessed, and so har- 
rowing to the feelings, that all who 
could by their rank venture upon such 
an irregularity, absented themselves 
during the critical period frem the 
office which corresponded with the 
government ; for, as I have said, the 
affair took place in a large provincial 
city, at a great distance from the capi- 
tal. All who knew this woman, or 
who were witnesses to the alteration 
which one fortnight had wrought in her 
person as well as her demeanour, fan- 
cied it impossible that she could con- 
tinue to live; or that, if she did, it 
must be through the giving way of her 
reason. They proved, however, to be 
mistaken; or, at least, if (as some 
thought) her reason did suffer in some 
degree, this result showed itself in the 
inequality of her temper, in moody fits 
of abstraction, and the morbid energy 
of her manner at times under the ab- 
sence of all adequate external excite- 
ment, rather than in any positive and 
apparent hallucinations of thought. 
The charm which had mainly earried 
off the instant danger to her faculties, 
was doubtless the intense sympathy 
which she met with. And in these 
offices of consolation my wife stood 
foremost. For, and that was fortunate, 
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she had found herself able, without 
violence to her own sincerest opinions 
in the case, to offer precisely that form 
of sympathy which was most soothing 
to the angry irritation of the poor 
mother; not only had she shown a 
direct interest in the boy, and not a 
mere interest of reflection from that 
which she took in the mother, and had 
expressed it by visits to his dungeon, 
and by every sort of attention to his 
comforts which his case called for, or 
the prison regulations allowed; not 
only had she wept with the distracted 
woman as if for a brother of her own; 
but, which went farther than all the 
rest in softening the mother's heart, 
she had loudly and indignantly pro- 
claimed her belief in the boy's inno- 
cence, and in the same tone her sense 
of the crying injustice committed as to 
the selection of the victims, and the 
proportion of the punishment award- 
ed. Others, in the language of a great 
poet, 


‘* Had pitied her and not her grief;” 


they had either not been able to see, 
or, from carelessness, had neglected 
to see, any peculiar wrong done to her 
in the matter which occasioned her 
grief,—but had simply felt compassion 
for her as for one summoned, in a re- 
gular course of providential and hu- 
man dispensation, to face an affliction, 
heavy in itself, but not heavy from any 
special defect of equity. Consequent- 
ly their very sympathy, being so much 
built upon the assumption that an only 
child had offended to the extent im- 
plied in his sentence, oftentimes cloth- 
ed itself in expressions which she felt 
to be not consolations but insults, and, 
in fact, so many justifications of those 
whom it relieved her overcharged 
heart to regard as the very worst of 
enemies. Agnes, on the other hand, 
took the very same view of the case 
as herself; and, though otherwise the 
gentlest of all gentle creatures, yet 
here, from the generous fervour of her 
reverence for justice, and her abhor- 
rence of oppression, she gave her- 
self no trouble to moderate the energy 
of her language: nor -did I, on my 
part, feeling that substantially she was 
in the right, think it of importance to 
dispute about the exact degrees of the 
wrong done or the indignation due to 
it. In this way it happened naturally 
enough that at one ard the same time, 
though little contemplating either of 


these results, Agnes had done a pro 
digious service to the poor desolate 
mother by breaking the force of her 
misery, as well as by arming the ae. 
tive agencies of indignation against 
the depressing ones of solitary grief, 
and for herself had won a most grate. 
ful and devoted friend, who would have 
gone through fire and water to serve 
her, and was thenceforwards most 
anxious for some opportunity to testi- 
fy how deep had been her sense of the 
goodness shown to-her by her benign 
young mistress, and how incapable of 
suffering abatement by time. It re- 
mains to add, which I have slightly 
noticed before, that this woman was 
of unusual personal strength: her bo- 
dily frame matched with her intellec- 
tual: and I notice this now with the 
more emphasis, because I am coming 
rapidly upon ground where it will be 
seen that this one qualification was of 
more summary importance to us—did 
us more * yeoman’s service’ at a cri- 
sis the most awful—than other quali- 
ties of greater name and pretension. 
Hannah was this woman’s Christian 
name; and her name and her memory 
are to me amongst the most hallowed 
of my earthly recollections. 

One of her two fellow-servants, 
known technically amongst us as the 
*‘ parlour maid,” was also, but not 
equally, attached to her mistress ; and 
merely because her nature, less power- 
fully formed and endowed, did not al- 
low her to entertain or to comprehend 
any service equally fervid of passion 
or of impassioned action. She, how- 
ever, was good, affectionate, and wor- 
thy to be trusted. But a third there 
was, a nursery maid, and therefore 
more naturally and more immediately 
standing within the confidence of her 
mistress—her I could not trust: her I 
suspected. But of that hereafter. 
Mean-time, Hannah—she upon whom 
I leaned as upon a staff in all which 
respected her mistress, ran up stairs, 
after I had spoken and received her 
answer, in order hastily to dress and 
prepare herself for going out along 
with me to the city. I did not ask 
her to be quick in her movements: I 
knew there was no need: and, whilst 
she was absent, I took up, in one of 
my fretful movements of nervousness, 
a book which was lying upon a side 
table: the book fell open of itself ata 
particular page; and in that, perhaps, 
there was nothing extraordinary ; 
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it was a little portable edition of Pa- 
radise Lost; and the page was one 
which I must naturally have turned 
to many atime: for to Agnes I had 
read all the great masters of literature, 
especially those of modern times ; so 
that few people knew the high classics 
more familiarly : and as to the passage 
in question, from its divine beauty I 
had read it aloud to her, perhaps, on 
fifty separate occasions. All this I 
mention to take away any appearance 
of a vulgar attempt to create omens; 
but still, in the very act of confessing 
the simple truth, and thus weakening 
the marvellous character of the anec- 
dote, I must notice it as a strange in- 
stance of the * Sortes Miltoniane” — 
that precisely at such a moment as this 
I should find thrown in my way, should 
feel tempted to take up, and should 
open, a volume containing such a pas- 
sage as the following: and observe, 
moreover, that although the volume, 
once being taken up, would naturally 
open where it had been most frequent- 
ly read, there were, however, many 
passages which had been read as fre- 
quently—or more so. The particular 
passage upon which I opened at this 
moment was that most beautiful one in 
which the fatal morning separation is 
described between Adam and his bride 
—that separation so pregnant with 
wo, which eventually proved the oc- 
casion of the mortal transgression— 
the last scene between our first parents 
at which both were innocent and both 
were happy—although the superior 
intellect already felt, and, in the slight 
altercation preceding this separation, 
had already expressed a dim misgiving 
of some coming change: these are the 
words, and in depth of pathos they 
have rarely been approached :— 


‘© Oft he to her his charge of quick return 

Repeated ; she to him as oft engag’d 

To be returned by noon amid the bow’, 

And all things in best order to invite 

Noon-tide repast, or afternoon's repose. 

Oh much deceived, much fuiling, hap- 
less Eye! 

Of thy presumed return, event perverse ! 

‘Thou never from that hour in Paradise 

Found’st either sweet repast, or sound re- 
pose.” 


«© My Eve!” TI exclaimed, * partner 
in my paradise, where art thou? Much 
failing thou wilt not be found, nor 
much deceived ; innocent in any case 
thou art ;. but, alas! too surely by this 
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time hapless, and the victim of some 
diabolic wickedness.” Thus I mur. 
mured to myself; thus I ejaculated ; 
thus I apostrophized my Agnes ; then 
again came a stormier mood. I could 
not sit still; I could not stand in 
quiet ; I threw the book from me with 
violence against the wall; I began to 
hurry backwards and forwards in a 
short uneasy walk, when suddenly a 
sound, a step; it was the sound of the 
garden-gate opening, followed by a 
hasty tread. Whosetread? Not for 
a moment could it be fancied the oread 
step which belonged to that daughter 
of the hills—my wife, my Agnes ; no, 
it was the dull massy tread of a man: 
and immediately there came a loud 
blow upon the door, and in the next 
moment, the bell having been found, 
a furious peal of ringing. Oh coward 
heart! not for a lease of immortality 
could [have goneforwards myself. My 
breath failed me; an interval came in 
which respiration seemed to be stifled 
—the blood to halt in its current ; and 
then and there I recognised in myself 
the force and living truth of that 
Scriptural description of a heart con. © 
sciously beset by evil without escape : 
** Susannah sighed.” Yes, a long 
long sigh—a deep deep sigh—that is 
the natural language by which the 
overcharged heart utters forth the wo 
that else would break it. I sighed— 
oh how profoundly! But that did not 
give me power to move. Who will 
go to the door? I whispered audibly, 
Who is at the door ? was the inaudible 
whisper of my heart. Then might be 
seen the characteristic differences of 
the three women. That one, whom I 
suspected, I heard raising an upper 
window to look out and reconnoitre. 
The affectionate Rachael, on the other 
hand, raneagerly downstairs; but Han- 
nah, halfdressed, even her bosom expos- 
ed, passed her like astorm ; and before I 
heard any sound of opening a door, I 
saw from the spot where I stood the 
door already wide open, and a man in 
the costume of a policeman. Allthat 


‘he said I could not hear; but this I 


heard—that I was wanted at the police 
office, and had better come off without 
delay. He seemed then to get a 
glimpse of me, and to make an effort 
towards coming nearer; but .I slunk 
away, and left to Hannah the task of 
drawing from him any circumstances 
which he mightknow. But apparently 
there was not much fo tell, or rather, 
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said I, there is too much, the much 
absorbs the many.; some one mighty 
evil transcends and quells all particu- 
lars. At length the door was closed, 
and the man was gone. Hannah crept 
slowly along the passage, and looked 
in hesitatingly. Her very movements 
and stealthy pace testified that she had 
heard nothing which, even by compa- 
rison, she could think good news. 
«* Tell me not now, Hannah,” I said ; 
«‘ wait till we are in the open air.” 
She went up stairs again. How short 
seemed the time till she descended !— 
how I longed for further respite ! 
«* Hannah!” [ said at length when we 
were fairly moving upon the road, 
«‘ Hannah! I am too sure you have 
nothing good to tell. But now tell 
me the worst, and let that be in the 
fewest words possible.” 

‘“‘ Sir,” she said, “ we had better 
wait until we reach the office ; for 
really I could not understand the man. 
He says that my mistress is detained 
upon some charge ; but what, I could 
not at all make out. He was a man 
that knew something of you, sir, I 
believe, and he wished to be civil, and 
kept saying, ‘ Oh! I dare say it will 
turn out nothing at all, many such 
charges are made idly and carelessly, 
and some maliciously.’ ‘ But what 
charges?’ I cried, and then he wanted 
to speak privately to you. But I told 
him that of all persons he .must not 
speak to you, if he had any-thing 
painful to tell; for that you were too 
much disturbed already, and had been 
for some hours, out of anxiety and 
terror about my mistress, to bear 
much more: So, when he heard that, 
he was less willing to speak freely than 
befcre. He might prove wrong, he 
said; he might give offence; things 
.might turn out far otherwise than ac- 
cording to first appearances; for his 
part, he could not believe any thing 
amiss of so sweet a lady. And after 
all it would be better to wait till we 
reached the office.” 

Thus much then was clear—Agnes 
was under some accusation. This 
was already worse than the worst I 
had anticipated. ‘ And then,” said IJ, 
thinking aloud to Hannah, “one of two 
things is apparent to me; either the 
accusation is one of pure hellish ma- 
* ice, without a colour of probability or 
the shadow of a foundation, and that 
way, alas! I am driven in my fears by 
that Hungarian woman’s prophecy ; 





or, which but for my desponding 
heart I should- be more inclined to 
think, the charge has grown out of my 


poor wife’s rustic ignorance as to the” 


usages then recently established by law 
with regard to the kind of money that 
could be legally tendered. This, how- 
ever, was a suggestion that did not tend 
to alleviate my anxiety ; and my ner- 
vousness had mounted to a painful, 
almost to a disabling degree, by the 
time we reached the office. Already 
on our road thither some parties had 
passed us who were conversing with 
eagerness upon the case: so much we 
collected from the many and ardent 
expressions about “the lady’s beauty,” 
though the rest of such words as we 
could catch were ill calculated to re- 
lieve my suspense. This, then, at 
least, was certain—that my poor timid 
Agnes had already been exhibited be- 
fore a tumultuous crowd; that her 
name and reputation had gone forth 
as a subject of discussion for the pub- 
lic ; and that the domestic seclusion 
and privacy within which it was:her 
matronly privilege to move had al- 
ready undergone a rude violation. 
The office, and all the purlieus of 
the office, were occupied by a dense 
crowd. That, perhaps, was always 
the case, more or less, at this time of 
day; but at present the crowd was 
manifestly possessed by a more than 
ordinary interest; and there was a 
unity in this possessing interest; all 


,Were talking on the same subject, the 


ease in which Agnes had so recently 
appeared in some character or other ; 
and by this, time it became but too 
certain in the character of an accused 
person. Pity was the prevailing sen- 
timent amongst the mob ; but the opi- 
nions varied much as to the probable 
criminality of the prisoner. I made 
my way into the office. The presiding 
magistrates had all retired for the af- 
ternoon, and would not reassemble 
until eight o’clock in the evening. 
Some clerks only or officers of the 
eourt remained, who were too much 
harassed by applications for various 
forms and papers connected with the 
routine of public business, and by 
other official duties which .required 
signatures or attestations, to find much 
leisure for answering individual ques- 
tions. Some, however, listened with 
a marked air of attention to my ear- 
nest request for the circumstantial de- 


tails of the case, but finally referred 
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me to a@ vast folio volume, in which 
were entered all the charges, of what- 
ever nature, involving any serious ten- 
\dency—in fact, all that exceeded a 
misdemeanour—in the regular chrono- 
logical succession according to which 
they came before the magistrate. 
Here, in this vast calendar of guilt and 
misery, amidst the aliases or cant de- 
signations of ruffians—prostitutes—fe- 
lons, stood the description, at full 
length, Christian and surnames all 
properly registered, of my Agnes—of 
her whose very name had always 
sounded to my ears like the very echo 
of mountain innocence, purity, and 
pastoral simplicity. Here in another 
column stood the name and residence 
of her aceuser. I shall call him Bar- 
ratt, for that was amongst his names, 
and a name by which he had at one 
period of his infamous life been known 
to the public, though not his principal 
name, or the one which he had thought 
fit to assume at this era. James Bar- 
ratt, then, as I shall here call him, was 
a haberdasher—keeping a large and 
conspicuous shop in a very crowded 
and what was then considered a fa- 
shionable part of the city. The charge 
was plain and short. -Did I live to 
read it? It accused Agnes M of 
having on that morning secreted in her 
muff, and feloniously carried away, a 
valuable piece of Mechlin lace, the 
property of James Barratt. And the 
result of the first examination was thus 
communicated in a separate column, 
written in red ink— Remanded to 
the second day after to-morrow for 
final examination.” Every thing in 
this sin-polluted register was in manu- 
script; but at night the records of 
each day were regularly transferred 
to a printed journal, enlarged by com- 
ments and explanatory descriptions 
from some one of the clerks, whose 
province it was to furnish this intelli- 
gence to the publicjournals. On that 
same night, therefore, would go forth 
to the world such an account of the 
case, and such a description of my 
wife’s person, as would inevitably 
summon to the next exhibition of her 
misery, as by special invitation and 
advertisement, the whole world of this 
vast metropolis—the idle, the curious, 
the brutal, the hardened amateur in 
spectacles of wo, and the benign phi- 
lanthropist who frequents such scenes 
with the purpose of carrying allevia- 
tion to ey afflictions. All alike, 
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whatever might be their motives or 
the spirit of their actions, would rush 
(as to some grand festival of curiosity 
and sentimental luxury) to this public 
martyrdom of my innocent wife. 

Mean-time, what was the first thing 
to be done? Manifestly, to see Ag- 
nes: her account of the affair might 
suggest the steps to be taken. Pru- 
dence, therefore, at any rate, pre- 
scribed this course; and my heart 
would not have tolerated any other. 
I applied, therefore, at once, for infor- 
mation as to the proper mode of effect- 
ing this purpose without delay. What 
was my horror at learning that, by a 
recent regulation of all the police-of- 
fices, under the direction of the public 
minister who presided over that de- 
partment of the national administra- 
tion, no person could be admitted to 
an interview with any accused party 
during the progress of the official exa- 
minations—or, in fact, until the final 
committal of the prisoner for trial. 
This rule was supposed to be attended 
by great public advantages, and had 
rarely been relaxed—never, indeed, 
without a special interposition of the 
police minister authorizing its suspen- 
sion. But was the exclusion absolute 
and universal? Might not, at least, a 
female servant, simply as the bearer 
of such articles as were indispensable 
to female delicacy and comfort, have 
access to her mistress? No; the ex- 
clusion was total and unconditional. 
To argue the point was manifestly 
idle ; the subordinate officers had no 
discretion in the matter; nor, in fact, 
had any other official person, whatever 
were his rank, except the supreme 
one ; and to him I neither had any 
obvious means of introduction, nor (in 
case of obtaining such an introduction) 
any chance of success ; for the spirit 
of the rule, I foresaw it would be an- 
swered, applied with especial force to 
cases like the present. 

Mere human feelings of pity, sym- 
pathy with my too visible agitation, 
superadded to something of perhaps 
reverence for the blighting misery 
that was now opening its artillery 
upon me—for misery has a privilege, 
and every where is felt to be a holy 
thing—had combined to procure for 
me some attention and some indul- 
gence hitherto. Answers had been 
given with precision, explanations 
made at length, and anxiet shown 
to satisfy my enquiries. But this 

Bl 
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could not last; the inexorable ne- 
cessities of public business coming 
back in a torrent upon the official 
people after this momentary interrup- 
tion, forbade them to indulge any 
farther consideration for an individual 
ease, and I saw that I must not stay 
any longer. I was rapidly coming 
to be regarded as a hinderance to the 
movement of public affairs; and the 
recollection that I might again have 
occasion for some appeal to these 
men in their official characters, admo- 
nished me not to abuse my privilege 
of the moment. After returning 
thanks, therefore, for the disposition 
shown to oblige me, I retired. 

Slowly did I and Hannah retrace 
our steps. Hannah sustained, in the 
tone of her spirits, by the extremit 
of her anger, a mood of feeling which 
I did not share. Indignation was to 
her in the-stead of consolation and 
hope. I, for my part, could not seek 
even a momentary shelter from my 
tempestuous affliction in that temper 
of mind. The man who could accuse 
my Agnes, and accuse her of such a 
crime, I felt to be a monster; and-in 
my thoughts he was already doomed 
to a bloody atonement (atonement! 
alas! what atonement!) whenever the 
time arrived that her cause would not 
be prejudiced, or the current of pub- 
lic feeling made to turn in his favour 
by investing him with the semblance 
of an injured or suffering person. 
So much was settled in my thoughts 
with the stern serenity of a decree is- 
suing from a judgment-seat. But 
that gave no relief, no shadow of re- 
lief, to the misery which was now 
consuming me. Here was an end, in 
one hour, to the happiness of a life. 
In one hour it had given way, root 
and branch—had melted like so much 
frost-work, or a pageant of vapoury 
exhalations. In a moment, in the 
twinkling of an eye, and yet for ever 
and ever, I comprehended the total 
ruin of my situation. The case, as 
others might think, was yet in sus- 
pense; and there was room enough 
for very rational hopes, especially 
where there was an absolute certainty 
of innocence. Total freedom from 
all doubt on that point seemed to jus- 
tify almost more than hopes. This 
might be said, and most people would 
have been more or less consoled by 
it. Iwas not. I felt as certain, as 
irredeemably, as hopelessly certain of 





the final results as though I had seen 
the record in the books of heaven. 
“ Hope nothing,” I said to myself; 
“‘ think not of hope in this world, but 
think only how best to walk steadily, 
and not to reel like a creature wanting 
discourse of reason, or incapable of 
religious hopes under the burden 
which it has pleased God to impose, 
and which in this life cannot be 
shaken off. The countenance of man 
is made to look upward and to the 
skies. Thither also point hencefor- 
wards your heart and your thoughts, 
Never again let your thoughts travel 
earthwards. Settle them on the hea- 
vens, to which your Agnes is already 
summoned. The call is clear, and 
not to be mistaken. Little in her 
fate now depends upon you, or upon 
any thing that man can do. Look, 
therefore, to yourself; see that you 
make not shipwreck of your heavenly 
freight because your earthly freight 
is lost ; and miss not, by any acts of 
wild and presumptuous despair, that 
final reunion with your Agnes, which 
can only be descried through vistas 
that open through the heavens.” 
Such were the thoughts, thoughts 
often made audible, which came spon- 
taneously like oracles from afar, as I 
strode homewards with Hannah by my 
side. Her, mean-time, I seemed to 
hear; for at times I seemed and I in- 
tended to answer her. -But answer 
her I did not ; for not ten words of all 
that she said did I really and con- 
sciously hear, Wow I went through 
that night is more entirely a blank in 
my memory, more entirely a chapter 
of chaos and the confusion of chaos, 
than any other passage the most im- 
pressive in my life. If I even slum- 
bered for a moment, as at intervals I 
did sometimes, though never sitting 
down; but standing or pacing about 
throughout the night, and if in this 
way I attained a momentary respite 
from self-consciousness, no sooner had 
I reached this enviable state of obli- 
vion, than some internal sting of irri- 
tation as rapidly dispersed the whole 
fickle fabric of sleep; and as if the 
momentary trance—this fugitive be- 
guilement of my wo—had been con- 
ceded by a demon’s subtle malice only 
with the purpose of barbing the pang, 
by thus forcing it into a stronger re- 
lief through the insidious peace pre- 
ceding it. It is a well-known and most 
familiar experience to all the sons and 
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daughters of affliction, that under no 
circumstances is the piercing, lanci- 
nating torment of a recent calamity 
felt so keenly as in the first moments 
of awaking in the morning from the 
night's slumbers. Just at the very 
instant when the clouds of sleep, and 
the whole fantastic illusions of dreami- 
ness are dispersing, just as the reali- 
ties of life are re-assuming their stead- 
fast forms—re-shaping themselves— 
and settling anew into those fixed re- 
lations which they are to preserve 
throughout the waking hours; in that 
particular crisis of transition from the 
unreal to the real, the wo which be- 
sieges the brain and the life-springss at 
the heart rushes in afresh amongst the 
other crowd of realities, and has at 
the moment of restoration literally 
the force and liveliness of a new birth 
—the very same pang, and no whit 
feebler, as that which belonged to it 
when it was first made known. From 
the total hush of oblivion which had 
buried it and sealed it up, as it were, 
during the sleeping hours, it starts into 
sudden life on onr first awaking, and 
is to all intents and purposes a new 
and not an old affliction—one which 
brings with it the old original shock 
which attended its first annunciation. 
That night—that first night of se- 
paration from my wife—how it passed, 
I know not; I know only ¢hat it 
passed, I being in our common bed- 
chamber, that holiest of all temples 
that are consecrated to human attach- 
ments whenever the heart is pure of 
man and woman and the love is strong 
—lI being in that bedchamber, once 
the temple now the sepulchre of our 
happiness,—I there, and my wife—my 
innocent wife—in adungeon. As the 
morning light began to break, some- 
body knocked at the door; it was 
Hanpah ; she took my hand—misery 
levels all feeble distinctions of station, 


sex, age—she noticed my excessive « 


feverishness, and gravely remonstra- 
ted with me upon the necessity there 
was that I should maintain as much 
health as possible for the sake of 
‘ others,” if not for myself. She 
then brought me some tea, which re- 
freshed me greatly ; for I had tasted 
nothing at all beyond a little water 
since the preceding morning’s break- 
fast. This refreshment seemed to re- 
lax and thaw the stiff frozen state of 
cheerless, rayless despair in which I 
had passed the night ; I became sus- 
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ceptible of consolation—that consola- 
tion which lies involved in kindness 
and gentleness of manner—if not sus- 
ye eg more than before of any po- 
itive hope, I sat down ; and, Caving 
no witnesses to my weakness but this 
kind and faithful woman, I wept, and 
I found a relief in tears; and she, 
with the ready sympathy of woman, 
wept along with me. All at once 
she ventured upon the circumstances 
(so far as she had been able to collect 
them from the reports of those who 
had been present at the examination) 
of our calamity. There was little 
indeed either to excite or to gratify 
any interest or curiosity separate from 
the personal interest inevitably con- 
nected with a case to which there were 
two such parties as a brutal, sensual, 
degraded ruffian, on one side in cha- 
racter of accuser, and on the other as 
defendant, a meek angel of a woman, 
timid and fainting from the horrors of 
her situation, and under the licen- 
tious gaze of the crowd—yet, at the 
same time, bold in conscious inno- 
cence, and in the yery teeth of the sus- 
picions which beset her, winning the 
good opinion, as well as the good 
wishes of all who saw her. There 
had been at this first examination 
little for her to say beyond the assign- 
ing her name, age, and place of abode; 
and here it was fortunate that her 
own excellent good sense concurred 
with her perc integrity and intui- 
tive hatred of all indirect or crooked 
courses in prompting her to an undis- 
guised statement of the simple truth, 
without a momentary hesitation or 
attempt either at evasion or suppres- 
sion. With equally good intentions 
in similar situations many a woman 
has seriously injured her cause by 
slight evasions of the entire truth, 
where nevertheless her only purpose 
has been the natural and ingenuous 
one of seeking to save the reputation 
untainted of a name which she felt to 
have been confided to her keeping. 
The purpose was an honourable one, 
but erroneously pursued. Agnes fell 
into no such error. She answered 
calmly, simply, and truly, to every 
question put by the magistrates ; and 
beyond that there was little oppor. 
tunity for her to speak; the whole 
business of this preliminary examina- 
tion being confined to the deposition 
of the accuser as to the circumstances 
under which he alleged the act of 
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felonious appropriation to have taken 
place. These circumstances were 
perfectly uninteresting, considered in 
themselves; but amongst them was 
one which to us had the most shocking 
interest, from the absolute proof thus 
furnished of a deep-laid plot agaiust 
Agnes. But for this one circum- 
stance there would have been a possi- 
bility that the whole had originated in 
error—error growing out of andacting 
upon a nature originally suspicious, 
and confirmed perhaps by an unfortu- 
nate experience. And in proportion 
as that was possible, the chances in- 
creased that the accuser might, as the 
examinations advanced, and the win- 
ning character of the accused party 
began to develope itself, begin to see 
his error, and to retract his own over- 
hasty suspicions. But now we saw at a 
glance that for this hope there was no 
countenance whatever, since one soli- 
tary circumstance sufficed to establish 
a conspiracy. The deposition bore— 
that the lace had been secreted and 
afterwards detected in a muff; now it 
was a fact as well-known to both of 
us as the fact of Agnes having gone 
out at all—that she had laid aside her 
winter's dress for the first time on this 
genial sunny day. Muff she had not 
at the time, nor could have had ap- 
propriately from the style of her cos- 
tume in other respects. What was 
the effect upon us of this remarkable 
discovery! Of course there died at 
once the hope of any abandonment by 
the prosecutor of his purpose ; because 
here was proof of a predetermined plot. 
This hope died at once; but then, as 
it was one which never had presented 
itself to my mind, I lost nothing by 
which I had ever been solaced. On 
the other hand, it will be obvious that 
a new hope at the same time arose to 
take its place, viz., the reasonable one 
that by this single detection, if once es- 
tablished, we might raise a strong pre- 
sumption of conspiracy, and moreover 
that, as a leading fact or clue, it might 
serve to guide us in detecting others. 
Hannah was sanguine in this expecta- 
tion; amd for a moment her hopes 
were contagiously exciting to mine. 
But the. hideous despondency which 
in my mind had settled upon the whole 
affair from the very first, the supersti- 
tious presentiment I had of a total 
blight brooding over the entire har- 
vest of my life and its promises (tra- 
cing itself originally, I am almost 





- will be the case. 





ashamed to own, up to that prediction 
of the Hungarian woman)—denied me 
steady light, any thing—all in short 
but a wandering ray of hope. It was 
right, of course, nay, indispensable, 
that the circumstance of the muff 
should be strongly insisted upon at 
the next examination, pressed against 
the prosecutor, and sifted to the utter- 
most.- An able lawyer would turn 
this to a triumphant account ; and it 
would be admirable as a means of 
pre-engaging the good opinion as well 
as the sympathies of the public in be- 
half of the prisoner. But, for its final 
effect—my conviction remained, not 
to be shaken, that all would be useless ; 
that our doom had gone forth, and 
was irrevocable. 

Let me not linger too much over 
those sad times. Morning came on 
as usual; for it is strange, but true, 
that to the very wretched it seems won- 
derful that times and seasons should 
keep their appointed courses in the 
midst of such mighty overthrows and 
such interruption to the courses of their 
own wonted happiness and their habi- 
tual expectations. Why should morn- 
ing and night, why should all move- 
ments in the natural world be so re- 
gular, whilst in the moral world all 
is so irregular and anomalous? Yet 
the sun and the moon rise and set as 
usual upon the mightiest revolutions of 
empire and of worldly fortune that 
this planet ever beholds; andit is some- 
times even a comfort to know that this 
A great criminal, 
sentenced to an agonizing punishment, 
has derived a fortitude and a consola- 
tion from recollecting that the day 
would run its inevitable course— 
that a day after all was but a day— 
that the mighty wheel of alternate 
light and darkness must and would 
revolve—and that the evening star 
would rise as usual, and shine with its 
untroubled lustre upon the dust and 
ashes of what had indeed suffered, and 
so recently, the most bitter pangs, but 
would then have ceased to suffer. 
“* La Journée,” said Damien, 


< La journée sera dure, mais elle se 
passera. 


‘ec 





Se passera:” yes, that is 
true, I whispered to myself; my day 
also, my season of trial will be hard to 
bear; but that also will have an end; 
that also “ se passera.” Thus I talk- 
ed or thought so long as I thought at 
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all; for the hour was now rapidly ap- 
proaching when thinking in any shape 
would for some time be at an end for 


me. 

That day, as the morning advanced, 
I went again, accompanied by Hannah, 
to the police court and to the prison— 
a vast, ancient, in parts ruinous, and 
most gloomy pile of building. In 
those days the administration of jus- 
tice was, if not more corrupt, certainly 
in its inferior departments by far more 
careless than it is at present, and lia- 
ble to thousands of interruptions and 
mal-practices, supporting themselves 
upon old traditionary usages which 
required at least half a century, and 
the shattering everywhere given to old 
systems by the French Revolution, 
together with the universal energy of 
mind applied to those subjects over the 
whole length and breadth of Christen- 
dom, to approach with any effectual 
reforms. Knowing this, and having 
myself had direct personal cognizance 
of various cases in which bribery had 
been applied with success, I was not 
without considerable hope that per- 
haps Hannah and myself might avail 
ourselves of this irregular passport 
through the gates of the prison. And, 
had the new regulation been of some- 
what longer standing, there is little 
doubt that I should have been found 
right ; unfortunately, as yet it had all 
the freshness of new-born vigour, and 
kept itself in remembrance by the sin- 
gular irritation it excited. Besides 
this, it was a pet novelty of one parti- 
cular minister new to the possession 
of power, anxious to distinguish him- 
self, proud of his creative functions 
within the range of his office, and very 
sensitively jealous on the point of op- 
position to his mandates. Vain, there- 
fore, on this day were all my efforts 
to corrupt the jailers; and, in fact, 
anticipating atime when I might have 
occasion to corrupt some of them for 
a more important purpose and ona lar- 
ger scale, I did not think it prudent to 
proclaim my character beforehand as 
one who tampered with such means, 
and thus to arm against myself those 
jealousies in official people which it 
was so peculiarly important that I 
should keep asleep. 

All that day, however, I lingered 
about the avenues and vast courts in 
the precincts of the prison, and near 
one particular wing of the building, 
which had been pointed out to me by. 
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a jailer as the section allotted to those 
who were in ‘the situation of Agnes ; 
that is, waiting their final commitment 
for trial. The building generally he 
could indicate with certainty, but he 
professed himself unable to indicate 
the particular part of it which “ the 
young woman brought in on the day 
previous ” would be likely to occupy ; 
consequently he could not point out 
the window from which her cell (her 
* cell!” what a word!) would be 
lighted. ‘ But, master,” he went on 
to say, I would advise nobody to try 
that game.” He looked with an air 
so significant, and at the same time 
used a gesture so indicative of private 
understanding, that I at once appre- 
hended his meaning, and assured him 
that he had altogether misconstrued 
my drift; that, as to attempts at es- 
cape, or at any mode of communicating 
with the prisoner from the outside, 
I trusted all that was perfectly need- 
less ; and that at any rate in my eyes 
it was perfectly hopeless. ‘ Well, 
master,” he replied, “ that’s neither 
here nor there. You've come down 
handsomely, that I wil say ; and where 
a gentleman acts like a gentleman, 
and behaves himself as such, I’m not 
the man to go and split upon him for 
aword. ‘To be sure it’s quite nat’ral 
that agentleman—put case thata young 
woman is his fancy woman—it’s no- 
thing but nat’ral that he should want 
to get her out of such an old rat-hole 
as this, where many’s the fine-timber- 
ed creature, both he and she, that has 
lain to rot, and has never got out of 
the old trap at all, first or last’ 
« How so?” I interrupted him ; 
‘¢ surely they don’t detain the corpses 
of prisoners?” Ay, but mind you 
—put case that he or that she should 
die in this rat-trap before sentence is 
past, why then the prison counts them 
as its own children, and buries them 
in its own chapel—that old stack of 
pigeon-holes that you see up yonder 
to the right hand.” So, then, after 
all, thought I, if my poor Agnes 
should, in her desolation and solitary 
confinement to these wretched walls, 
find her frail strength give way— 
should the moral horrors of her situa- 
tion work their natural effect upon her 
health, and she should chance to die 
within this dungeon, here within this 
same dungeon will she lie to the re- 
surrection, and in that case her prison- 
doors have already closed upon her 
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or ever. The man, who perhaps had 
some rough kindness in his nature, 
though tainted by the mercenary feel- 
ings too inevitably belonging to his 
situation, seemed to guess at the char- 
acter of my ruminations y the change 
in my countenance, for he expressed 
some pity for my being “ in so much 
trouble ;” and it seemed to increase 
his respect for me that this trouble 
should be directed to the case of a 
woman, for he appeared to have a 
manly sense of the peculiar appeal 
made to the honour and gallantry of 
man, by the mere general fact of the 
feebleness and the dependence of wo- 
man. I looked at him more attentively 
in consequence of the feeling tone in 
which he now spoke, and was surpris- 
ed that I had not more particularly 
noticed him before; he was a fine 
looking, youngish man, with a bold 
Robin-hood style of figure and appear- 
ance; and, morally speaking, he was 
absolutely transfigured to my eyes by 
the effect worked upon him for the 
moment, through the simple calling 
up of his better nature. However, he 
recurred to his cautions about the peril 
in a legal sense of tampering with the 
windows, bolts, and bars of the old de- 
caying prison; which, in fact, pre- 
cisely according to the degree in which 
its absolute power over its prisoners 
Was annually growing less and less, 
grew more and more jealous of its 
own reputation, and punished the at- 
tempts to break loose with the niore 
severity, in exact proportion as they 
were the more tempting by the chances 
of success. I persisted in disowning 


any schemes of the sort, and especially . 


upon the ground of their hopelessness. 
But this, on the other hand, was a 
ground that in his inner thoughts he 
treated with scorn ; and I could easily 
see that, with a little skilful manage- 
ment of opportunity; I might, upon 
occasion, draw from him all the secrets 
he knew as to the special points of in- 
ange & in this old ruinous building. 
For the present, and until it should 
certainly appear that there was some 
use to be derived from this species of 
knowledge, I forbore te raise super- 
fluous suspicions by availing myself 
further of his communicative disposi- 
tion, Taking, however, the precau- 
tion of securing his name, together 
with his particular office and designa- 
tion in the prison, I parted from him 
as if to go home, but in fact to resume 


my sad roamings up and down the 
precincts of the jail. 

What made these precincts much 
larger than otherwise they would have 
been, was the circumstance that, by a 
usage derived from older days, both 
criminal prisoners and those who were 
prisoners for debt, equally fell under 
the custody of this huge caravanserai 
for the indifferent reception of crime, 
of misdemeanour, and of misfortune. 
And those who came under the two 
first titles were lodged here through 
all stages of their connexion with pub- 
lic justice ; alike when mere objects 
of vague suspicion to the police, when 
under examination upon a_ specific 
charge, when fully committed for trial, 
when convicted and under sentence, 
awaiting the execution of thatsentence, 
and, in a large proportion of cases, 
even through their final stage of pun- 
ishment, when it happened to be of any 
nature compatible with in-door con- 
finement. Hence it arose that the 
number of those who haunted the pri- 
son gates with or without a title to 
admission was enormous ; all the rela- 
tives, or more properly the acquain- 
tances and connexions of the criminal 
population within the prison, being 


. swelled by all the families of needy 


debtors who came daily either to offer 
the consolation of their society, or to 
diminish their common expenditure by 
uniting their slender establishments. 
One of the rules applied to the man- 
agement of this vast multitude that 
were every day candidates for admis- 
sion was, that to save the endless trou- 
ble as well as risk, perhaps, of opening 
and shutting the main gates to ever 
successive arrival, periodic intervals 
were fixed for the admission by whole- 
sale: and as these periods came round 
every two hours, it would happen at 
many parts of the day that vast crowds 
accumulated waiting for the next open- 
ing of the gate. These crowds were 
assembled in two or three large outer 
courts, in which also were many stalls 
and booths, kept there upon some local 
privilege of ancient inheritance, or 
upon some other plea made good by 
gifts or bribes—some by Jews and 
others by Christians, perhaps equally 
Jewish. Superadded to these station- 
ary clements of this miscellaneous po- 
pulation, were others drawn thither 
by pure motives of curiosity, so that 
together an almost permanent mob 


vas gathered together in these courts’; _ 
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and amid this mob it was,—from 
1 know not what definite motive, 
partly because I'thought it probable 
that amongst these people I should 
hear the case of Agnes peculiarly the 
subject of conversation; and so, in 
fact, it did really happen,—but part- 
ly, and even more, I believe, because 
I now awfully began to shrink from 
solitude. Tumult I must have, and 
distraction of thought. Amid this 
mob, I say, it was that I passed two 
days. Feverish I lad been from the 
first, —and from bad to worse, in such 
a case, was, at any rate, a natural 
progress ; but, perhaps, also amongst 
this crowd of the poor, the abjectly 
wretched, the ill-fed, the desponding, 
and the dissolute, there might be 
very naturally a larger body of con- 
tagion lurking than according to 
their mere numerical expectations. 
There was at that season a very ex- 
tensive depopulation going on in some 


quarters of this great metropolis, and 


in other cities of the same empire, by 
means of a very malignant typhus. 
This fever is supposed to be the pe- 
culiar product of jails ; and though it 
had not as yet been felt as a scourge 
and devastator of this particular jail, 
or at least the consequent mortality 


had been hitherto kept down to a’ 


moderate amount, yet it was highly 
probable that a certain qoneny of 
contagion, much beyond the propor- 
tion of other popular assemblages less 
uniformly wretched in their composi- 
tion, was here to be found all day 
long ; and doubtless my excited state, 
and irritable habit of body, had offer- 
ed a peculiar predisposition that fa- 
voured the rapid developement of this 
contagion. hia this might be, 
the result was, that on the evening of 
the second day which I spent in 
haunting the purlieus of the prison 
(consequently the night preceding 
the second public examination of Ag- 
nes), I was attacked by ardent fever 
in such unmitigated fury, that before 
morning I had lost all command of 
my intellectual faculties. For some 
weeks I became a pitiable maniac, 
and in every sense the wreck of my 
former self; and seven entire weeks, 
together with the better half of an 
eighth week, had passed over my 
head whilst I lay unconscious of time 
and its dreadful freight of events, ex- 
cepting in so far as my disordered 
brain, by its fantastic coinages, crea- 
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23 
ted endless mimicries and mockeries 
of these events—less substantial, but 
oftentimes less afflicting, or less agi- 
tating. It would have been well for 
me had my destiny decided that I was 
not to be recalled to this world of 
wo. But I had no such happiness in 
store. 1 recovered, and through 


twenty and eight years my gfoans 
have recorded the sorrow I feel that I 
did. 


* * * * * * 


I shall not rehearse circumstanti- 
ally, and point by point, the sad unfold- 
ing, as it proceeded through succes- 
sive revelations to me, of all which 
had happened during my state of 
physical incapacity. When I first 
became aware that my wandering 
senses had returned to me, and knew, 
by the cessation of all, throbbings, 
and the unutterable pains that had so 
long possessed my brain, that I was 
now returning from the gates of 
death, a sad confusion assailed me as 
to some indefinite cloud of evil that 
had been hovering over me at the 
time when I first fell into a state of 
insensibility. For a time I struggled 
vainly to recover the lost connexion 
of my thoughts, and I endeavoured 
ineffectually to address myself to 
sleep. I opened my eyes, but found 
the glare of light painful beyond 
measure. Strength, however, it 
seemed to me that I had, and more 
than enough, to raise myself out of 
bed. I made the attempt, but fell 
back, almost giddy with the effort. 
At the sound of the disturbance which 
I had thus made, a woman whom I 
did not know came from behind a 
curtain, and spoke to me, Shrinking 
from any communication with a stran- 
ger, especially one whose discretion 
I could not estimate in making dis- 
coveries to me with the requisite cau- 
tion, I asked her simply what o'clock 
it was. 

‘«¢ Eleven in the forenoon,” she re- 
plied. 

« And what day of the month?” 

«“ The second,” was her brief an- 
swer. 

I felt almost a sense of shame in 
adding— The second! but of what 
month?” 

«“ Of June,” was the startling re- 
joinder. ; 

On the 8th of April I had fallen 
ill, and it was now actually the 2d of 
June. Qh! sickening caleulation? 
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revolting register of hours! for in 
that same moment which brought 
back this one recollection, perhaps by 
steadying my brain, rushed back in a 
torrent all the other dreadful remem- 
brances of the period, and now the 
more so, because, though the event 
was still uncertain as regarded my 
knowledge, it must have become dread- 
fully certain as regarded the facts of 
the case, and the happiness of all who 
were concerned. Alas! one little 
circumstance too painfully assured 
me that this event had not been a 
happy one. Had-Agnes been resto- 
red to her liberty and her home, 
where would she have been found 
but watching at my bedside? That 
too certainly I knew, and the infer- 
ence was too bitter to support. 
* * * * * * 


On this same day, some hours af- 
terwards, upon Hannah’s return from 
the city, 1 received from her, and 
heard with perfect calmness, the 
whole sum of evil which awaited me. 
Little Francis—she took up her tale 
at that point—“ was with God:”’ so 
she expressed herself. He had died 
of the same fever which had attacked 
me—had died and been buried nearly 
five weeks before. Too probably he 
had caught the infection from me. 
Almost—such are the caprices of 
human feeling—almost I could have 
rejoiced that this young memorial of 
my vanished happiness had vanished 
also. It gave me a pang, neverthe- 
less, that the grave should thus have 
closed upon him before I had seen 
his fair little face again. But I 
steeled my heart to hear worse things 
than this. Next she went on to inform 
me that already, on the first or se- 
eond day of our calamity, she had 
taken upon herself, without waiting 
for authority, on observing the rapid 
approaches of illness in me, and ar- 
guing the state of helplessness which 
would follow, to write off at once a 
summons in the most urgent terms to 
the brother of my wife. This gen- 
tleman, whom I shall eall Pierpoint, 
was a high-spirited, generous young 
man as I have ever known. When I 
say that he was a sportsman, that 
at one season of the year he did little 
else than pursue his darling amuse- 
ment of fox-hunting, fur which in- 
deed he had almost a maniacal pas- 
sion— saying this, I shall already 
have prejudged him in the opinions of 


. 
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many, who fancy all such persons the 
slaves of corporal enjoyments. But, 
with submission, the truth lies the 
other way. According to my expe- 
rience, people of these habits have 
their bodies more than usually under 
their command, as being subdued by 
severe exercise; and their minds, 
neither better nor worse on an ave- 
rage than those of their neigh- 
bours, are more available from being 
so much more rarely clogged by 
morbid habits in that uneasy yoke- 
fellow of the intellectual part—the 
body. He at all events was a man to 
justify in his own person this way of 
thinking ; for he was a man not only 
of sound, but even of bold and ener- 
getic intellect, and in all moral re- 
spects one whom any man might feel 
proud to call his friend. This young 
man, Pierpoint, without delay obeyed 
the summons; and on being made 
acquainted with what had already 
passed, the first step he took was to 
call upon Barratt, and without fur- 
ther question than what might ascer- 
tain his identity, he proceeded to in- 
flict upon him a severe’ horsewhip- 
ping. A worse step on his sister’s 
account he could not have taken. 
Previously to this the popular feeling 
had run strongly against Barratt, 
but now its unity was broken. A 
new element was introduced into the 
question: Democratic feelings were 
armed against this outrage; gentle- 
men and nobles, it was said, thought 
themselves not amenable to justice ; 
and again, the majesty of the law was 
offended at this intrusion upon an 
affair already under solemn course of 
adjudication. .Every thing, however, 
passes away under the healing hand 
of time, and this also faded from the 
public mind. People remembered 
also that he was a brother, and in 
that character, at any rate, had a 
right to some allowances for his in- 
temperance ; and what quickened the 
oblivion of the affair was, which in 
itself was sufficiently strange, that 
Barratt did not revive the case in the 
public mind by seeking legal repara- 
tion for his injuries. It was, how- 
ever, still matter of regret that Pier- 
point should have indulged himself in 
this movement of passion, since un- 
doubtedly it broke and disturbed the 
else uniform stream of public indig- 
nation by investing the original ag- 
gressor with something like the cha- 
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racter of an injured person; and 
therefore with some set-off to plead 
against his own wantonness of ma- 
lice: his malice might now assume. 
the nobler aspect of revenge. 

Thus far, in reporting the circum- 
stances, Hannah had dallied—thus far 
I had rejoiced that she dallied, with 
the main burden of the wo; but now 
there remained nothing to dally with 
any longer—and she rushed along in 
her narrative, hurrying to tell—I hur- 
rying tohear. .A second, a third exa- 
mination had ensued, then a final com- 
mittal—all this within a week. By 
that time all the world was agitated 
with the case; literally not the city 
only, vast as that city was, but the 
nation was convulsed and divided into 
parties upon the question, Whether 
the prosecution were one of mere ma- 
lice or not? The very government of 
the land was reported to be equally 
interested, and almost equally divided 
in opinion. In this state of public 
feeling came the trial. Image to your- 
self, oh reader, whosoever you are, 
the intensity of the excitement which 
by that time had arisen in all people 
to be spectators of the scene—then 
image to yourself the effect of all this, 
a perfect consciousness that in herself 
as a.centre was settled the whole 
mighty interest of the exhibition—that 
interest again of so dubious and mixed 
a character—sympathy in some with 
mere misfortune—sympathy in others 
with female frailty and guilt, not per- 
haps founded upon an absolute un- 
wavering belief in her innocence even 
amongst those who were most loud 
and positive as partisans in affirming 
it,—and then remember that all this 
hideous scenical display and notoriety 
settled upon one whose very nature, 
constitutionally timid, recoiled with 
the triple agony of womanly shame— 
of matronly dignity—of insulted inno- 
cence, from every mode and shape of 
public display. Combine all these cir- 
cumstances and elements of the case, 
and you may faintly enter into the 
situation of my poor Agnes. Perhaps 
the best way to express it at once is 
by recurring to the case of a young 
female Christian martyr, in the early 
ages of Christianity, exposed in the 
bloody amphitheatre of Rome or Ve- 
rona to “fight with wild beasts,” as it 
was expressed in mockery—she to 
fight! the lamb to fight with lions! 
But in reality the young martyr hada 
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fight to maintain, and a fight (in con- 
tempt of that cruel mockery) fiercer 
than the fiercest of her persecutors 
could have faced perhaps—the combat 
with the instincts of her own shrink- 
ing, trembling, fainting nature. Such 
a fight had my Agnes to maintain ; 
and at that time there was a large 
party of gentlemen in whom the gen- 
tlemanly instinct was predominant, 
and who felt so powerfully the cruel 
indignities of her situation, that they 
made a public appeal in her behalf. 
One thing, and a strong one, which 
they said, was this :—* We all talk 
and move in this case as if, because 
the question appears doubtful to some 
people, and the accused party to some 
people wears a doubtful character, it 
would follow that she therefore had in 
reality a mixed character composed in 
joint proportions of the best and the 
worst that is imputed to her. But let 
us not forget that this mixed character 
belongs not to her, but to the infirmi- 
ty of our human judgments—they are 
mixed—they are dubious—but she is 
not—she is, or she is not, guilty— 
there is no middle case—and let us 
consider for a single moment, that if 
this young lady (as many among us 
heartily believe) is innocent, then and 
upon that supposition let us consider 
how cruel we should all think the pub- 
lic exposure which aggravates the other 
injuries (as in that case they must 
be thought) to which her situation 
exposes her.” They went on to make 
some suggestions for the officers of 
the court in preparing the arrange- 
ments for the trial, and some also for 
the guidance of the audience, which 
showed the same generous anxiety 
for sparing the feelings of the prison- 
er. If these did not wholly succeed 
in repressing the open avowal of coarse 
and brutal curiosity amongst the in- 
tensely vulgar, at least they availed to 
diffuse amongst the neutral and indif- 
ferent part of the public a sentiment 
of respect and forbearance which, 
emanating from high quarters, had a 
very extensive influence upon most of 
what met the eye or the ear of m 

poor wife. She, on the day of trial, 
was supported by her brother; and 
by that time she needed support in- 
deed. I was reported to be dying ; 
her little son was dead; neither had 
she been allowed to see him. Perhaps 
these things, by weaning her from all 
further care about life, might have 


found their natural effect in making 
her indifferent to the course of the 
trial, or even to its issue. And so, 
perhaps, in the main, they did. But 
at times some lingering sense of out- 
raged dignity, some fitful gleams of 
old sympathies, “ the hectic of a mo- 
ment,” came back upon her, and pre- 
vailed over the deadening stupor of 
her grief. Then she shone for a mo- 
ment into a starry light—sweet and 
woful to remember. Then but 
why linger? I hurry to the close: 
she was pronounced guilty ; whether 
by a jury or a bench of judges, I do 
not say—having determined, from the 
beginning, to give no hint of the land 
in which all these events happened ; 
neither is that of the slightest conse- 
quence. Guilty she was pronounced : 
but sentence at that time was deferred. 
Ask me not, I beseech you, about the 
muff or other circumstances inconsist- 
ent with the hostile evidence. These 
cireumstances had the testimony, you 
will observe, of my own servants only ; 
nay, as it turned out, of one servant 
exclusively : that naturally diminished 
their value. And, on the other side, 
evidence was arrayed, perjury was 
suborned, that would have wrecked a 
wilderness of simple truth trusting to 
its own unaided forces. What fol- 
lowed? Did this judgment of the 
court settle the opinion of the public ? 
Opinion of the public! Did it settle 
the winds? Did it settle the motion of 
the Atlantic? Wilder, fiercer, and 
louder grew the cry against the wretch- 
ed accuser: mighty had been the 
power over the vast audience of the 
dignity, the affliction, the perfect sim- 
plicity, and the Madonna beauty of 
the prisoner. That beauty so child- 
like, and at the same time so saintly, 
made, besides, so touching in its pathos 
by means of the abandonment—the 
careless abandonment and the infinite 
desolation of her air and manner— 
would of itself, and without further 
aid, have made many converts. Much 
more was done by the simplicity of 
her statements, and the indifference 
with which she neglected to. improve 
any strong points in her own favour 
—the indifference, as every heart per- 
ceived, of despairing grief. Then 





came the manners on the hostile side— 
the haggard consciousness of guilt, 
the drooping tone, the bravado and 
fierce strut which sought to dissemble 
Not one amongst all the 


all this, 
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witnesses, assembled on that side, had 
(by all agreement) the bold nataral 
tone of conscious uprightness. Hence 
it could not be surprising that the 
storm of popular opinion made itself 
heard with a louder and alouder sound, 
The government itself began to be 
disturbed ; the ministers of the sove- 
reign were agitated; and, had no 
menaces been thrown out, it was ges 
nerally understood that they would 
have given way to the popular voice, 
now continually more distinct and 
clamorous. In the midst of all this 
tumult obscure murmurs began to 
arise that Barratt had practised the 
same or similar villainies in former 
instances. One case in particular 
was beginning to be whispered about, 
which at once threw a light upon the 
whole affair: it was the case of a 
young and very beautiful married wo- 
man, who had been on the very brink 
of a catastrophe such as had befallen 
my own wife, when some seasonable 
interference, of what nature was not 
known, had critically delivered her. 
This case arose “ like a little cloud no 
bigger than a man’s hand,” then spread 
and threatened to burst in tempest 
upon the public mind, when all at once, 
more suddenly even than it had arisen, 
it was hushed up, or in some way dis- 
appeared. But a trifling cireumstance 
made it possible to trace this case :—in 
after times, when means offered, but 
unfortunately no particular purpose of 
good,nor any purpose, in fact, beyond 
that of curiosity, it was traced: and 
enough was soon ascertained to have 
blown to fragments any possible conspi- 
racy emanating from this Barratt, had 
that been of any further importance. 
However, in spite of all that money or 
art couldeffect, asullengrowlcontinued 
to be heard amongst the populace of 
villainies many and profound that had 
been effected or attempted by this Bar- 
ratt; and accordingly, muchinthesame 
way as was many years’ afterwards 
practised in London, when a hosier 
had caused several young people to 
be prosecuted to death for passing 
forged bank-notes, the wrath of the 
people showed itself in marking the 
shop for vengeance uponany favourable 
occasion offering through fire or riots, 
and in the mean-time in deserting 
it. These things had been going on 
for some time when I awoke from my 
long delirium ; but the effect they had 
produced upon a weak and obstinate 
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and haughty government, or at least 

upon the weak and obstinate and 

haughty member of the government 

who presided in the police admini- 

stration, was, to confirm and rivet the 

line of conduct which had been made 

the object of popular denunciation. 

More energetically,. more scornfully, 

to express that determination of flying 

in the face of public opinion and cen- 

sure, four days before my awakening, 

Agnes had been brought up to receive 

her sentence. On that same day (nay, 
it was said in that same hour), peti- 
tions, very numerously signed, and va- 
rious petitions from different ranks, 
different ages, different sexes, were 
carried up to the throne, praying, upon 
manifold grounds, but all noticing the 
extreme doubtfulness of the case, for 
an unconditional pardon. By whose 
advice or influence, it was guessed 
easily, though never exactly ascer- 
tained, these petitions were unani- 
motsly, almost contemptuously, re- 
jected. And to express the contempt 
of public opinion as powerfully as pos- 
sible, Agnes was sentenced by the 
court, reassembled in full pomp, order, 
and ceremonial costume, to a punish- 
ment the severest that the laws allow- 
ed—viz. hard labour for ten years. 
The people raged more than ever; 
threats public and private were con- 
veyed to the ears of the minister chief- 
ly concerned in the responsibility, and 
who had indeed, by empty and osten- 
tatious talking, assumed that respon- 
sibility to himself in a way that was 
perfectly needless. 

Thus stood matters when I awoke 
to consciousness: and this was the fa- 
tal journal of the interval—interval so 
long as measured by my fierce calen- 
dar of delirium—so brief measured 
by the huge circuit of events which 
it embraced, and their mightiness for 
evil. Wrath, wrath immeasurable; 
unimaginable, unmitigable, burned at 
my heart likea cancer. The worst had 
come. And the thing which kills a 
man for action—the living in two 
climates at once—a torrid and a frigid 
zone—of hope and fear—that was past. 
Weak—suppose I were for the mo- 
ment: I felt that a day or,two might 
bring back my strength. No miser- 
able tremors of hope now shook my 
nerves: if they shook from that ine- 
vitable rocking of the waters that fol- 
lows a storm, so much might be par- 
doned to the infirmity of a nature that 
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could not lay aside its fleshly neces- 
sities, nor altogether forego its homage 
to “these frail elements,” but which 
by inspiration already lived within a 
region where no voices were heard 
but the spiritual voices of transcend- 
ant passions—of 


** Wrongs unrevenged, and insults unte- 
dress’d.” 


Six days from that time I was well 
—well and strong. I rose from bed; 
I bathed; I dressed: dressed as if 
I were a bridegroom. And _ that 
was in fact a great day in my life. I 
was to see Agnes. Oh! yes: per- 
mission had been obtained from the 
lordly minister that I should see my 
wife. Is it possible? Can such con- 
descensions exist? Yes: solicitations 
from ladies, eloquent notes wet with 
ducal tears, these had won from the 
thrice-radiant secretary, redolent of 
roseate attar, a countersign to some 
order or other, by which I~yes I~ 
under license of a fop, and super- 
vision of a jailer—was to see and 
for a time to converse with my own 
wife. 

The hour appointed for the first 
day’s interview was eight o’clock in 
the evening. On the outside of the 
jail all was summer light and anima- 
tion. The sports of children in the 
streets of mighty cities are but sad, 
and too painfully recall the cireum- 
stances of freedom and breezy nature 
that are not there. But still the pomp 
of glorious summer, and the presence, 
* not to be put by,” of the everlasting 
light, that is either always present, or 
always dawning—these potent ele- 
ments impregnate the very city life, and 
the dim reflex of nature which is found 
at the bottom of well-like streets, with 
more solemn powers to move and to 
soothe insummer. I struck upon the 

rison gates, the first among multi- 

udes waiting to strike. Not because 
we struck, but because the hour had 
sounded, suddenly the gate opened; 
and in we streamed. I, as a visiter 
for the first time, was immediately 
distinguished by the jailors, whose 
glance of eye is fatally uneiring. 
«© Who was it that I wanted?” At 
the name a stir of emotion was mani- 
fest, even there: the dry bones stirred 
and moved: the passions outside had 
long ago passed to the interior of this 
loomy prison: and not a man but 

ad his hypothesis on the case; not a 
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man but had almost fought with some 
comrade (many had literally fought) 
about the merits of their several opi- 
nions. 

If any man had expected a scene 
at this reunion, he would have been 
disappointed. Exhaustion, and the 
ravages of sorrow, had left to dear 
Agnes so little power of animation or 
of action, that her emotions were 
rather to be guessed at, both for kind 
and for degree, than directly to have 
been perceived. She was in fact a 
sick patient, far gone in an illness that 
should properly have confined her to 
bed ; and was as much past the power 
of replying to my frenzied exclama- 
tions, as a dying victim of fever of 
entering upon a strife of argument. 
In bed, however, she was not. When 
the door opened she was discovered 
sitting at a table placed against the 
opposite wall, her head pillowed upon 
her arms, and these resting upon the 
table. Her beautiful long auburn 
hair had escaped from its confinement, 
and was floating over the table and 
her own person. She took no notice 
of the disturbance made by our en- 
trance, did not turn, did not raise her 
head, nor make an effort to do so, 
nor by any sign whatever intimate 
that she was conscious of our pre- 
sence, until the turnkey in a respectful 
tone announced me. Upon that a 
low groan, or rather a feeble moan, 
showed that she had become aware of 
my presence, and relieved me from all 
apprehension of causing too sudden a 
shock by taking her in my arms. 
The turnkey had now retired; we 
were alone. I knelt by her side, 
threw my arms about her, and pressed 
her to my heart. She drooped her 
head upon my shoulder, and lay for 
some time like one who slumbered ; 
but, alas! not as she had used to slum- 
ber. Her breathing, which had been 
like that of sinless infancy, was now 
frightfully short and quick ; she seem- 
ed not properly to breathe, but to gasp. 
This, thought I, may be sudden agi- 
tation, and in that case she will gra- 
dually recover; half an hour will re- 
store her. Wo is me! she did not 
recover; and internally I said—she 
never wil] recover. The arrows have 


gone too deep for a frame so exquisite 
in its sensibility, and already her hours 
are numbered. 

At this first visit I said nothing to 
her about the past; that, and the 
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whole extent to which our communi. 
cations should go, I left rather to her 
own choice. At the second visit, 
however, upon some word or other 
arising which furnished an occasion 
for touching on this hateful topic, I 
pressed her, contrary to my own pre- 
vious intention, for as full an account 
of the fatal event as she could without 
a distressing effort communicate. To 
my surprise she was silent—gloomil 

—almost it might have seemed obsti- 
nately silent. A horrid thought came 
into my mind ; could it, might it have 
been possible that my noble-minded 
wife, such she had ever seemed to me, 
was open to temptations of this nature ? 
Could it have been that in some mo- 
ment of infirmity, when her better 
angel was away from her side, she had 
yielded to a sudden impulse of frailty, 
such as a second moment for conside- 
ration would have resisted, but which 
unhappily had been followed by no 
such opportunity of retrieval? I had 
heard of such things. Cases there were 
in our own times (and not confined to 
one nation), when irregular impulses 
of this sort were known to have haunt- 
ed and besieged natures not otherwise 
rae or base. Iran over some of 
the names amongst those which were 
taxed with this propensity. More 
than one were the names of people in 
a technical sense held noble. That, 
nor any other consideration, abated 
my horror. Better, I said, better 
(because more compatible with eleva- 
tion of mind) better to have committed 
some bloody act—some murderous 
act. Dreadful was the panic I under- 
went. God pardon the wrong I did; 
and even now I pray to him—as 
though the past thing were a future 
thing and capable of change—that he 
would forbid her for ever to know 
what was the derogatory thought I 
had admitted. I sometimes think, by 
recollecting a momentary blush that 
suffused her marble countenance,—I 
think—I fear that she might have read 
what was fighting in my mind. Yet 
that would admit of another explana- 
tion. If she did read the very worst, 
meek saint ! she suffered no complaint 
or sense of that injury to escape 
her. It might, however, be that per- 
ception, or it might be that fear 
which roused her to an effort that 
otherwise had seemed too revolting to 
undertake. She now rehearsed the 
whole steps of the affair from first to 
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last ; but the only material addition, 
which her narrative made to that which 
the trial itself had involved, was the 
following :—On two separate occa- 
sions previous to the last and fatal 
one, when she had happened to walk 
unaccompanied by me in the city, the 
monster Barratt had met her in the 
street. He had probably,—and this 
was, indeed, subsequently ascertained, 
—at first, and for some time afterwards, 
mistaken her rank, and had addressed 
some proposals to her, which, from 
the suppressed tone of his speaking, 
or from her own terror and surprise, 
she had not clearly understood; but 
enough had reached her alarmed ear 
to satisfy her that they were of a 
nature in the last degree licentious 
and insulting. Terrified and shocked 
rather than indignant, for she too 
easily presumed the man to be a 
maniac, she hurried homewards; and 
was rejoiced, on first venturing to 
look round when close to her own 
gate, to perceive that the man was 
not following. There, however, she 
was mistaken ; for either on this occa- 
sion, or on some other, he had traced 
her homewards. The last of these 
rencontres had occurred just three 
months before the fatal 6th of April; 
and if, in any one instance, Agnes had 
departed from the strict line of her 
duty’as a wife, or had shown a defect 
of judgment, it was at this point—in 
not having frankly and fully reported 
the circumstances to me. On the last 
of these occasions I had met her at 
the garden-gate, and had particularly 
remarked that she seemed agitated ; 
and now, at recalling these incidents, 
Agnes reminded me that I had noticed 
that circumstance to herself, and that 
she had answered me faithfully as to 
the main fact. It was true she had 
done so; for she had said that she had 
just met a lunatic who had alarmed 
her by fixing his attention upon her- 
self, and speaking to her in a ruffian 
manner ; and it was also true that she 
did sincerely regard him in that light. 
This led me at the time to construe 
the whole affair into a casual collision 
with some poor maniac escaping from 
his keepers, and of no future moment, 
having passed by without present con- 
sequences. But had she, instead of 
thus reporting her own erroneous im- 
pression, reported the entire circum- 
stances of the case, I should have given 
them a very different interpretation. 
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Affection for me, and fear to throw 
me needlessly into a quarrel with a 
man of agearenny brutal and violent 
nature—these considerations, as too 
often they do with the most upright 
wives, had operated to check Agnes 
in the perfect sincerity of her com- 
munications. She had told nothing 
but the truth—only, and fatally it 
turned out for us both, she had not 
told the whole truth. The very sup- 
pression, to which she had reconciled 
herself under the belief that thus she 
was providing for my safety and her 
own consequent happiness, had been 
the indirect occasion of ruin to both. 
It was impossible to show displeasure 
under such circumstances, or under 
any circumstances, to one whose self- 
reproaches were at any rate too bitter ; 
but certainly, as a general rule, every 
conscientious woman should resolve to 
consider her husband’s honour in the 
first case, and far before all other re- 
gards whatsoever ; to make this the 
first, the second, the third law of her 
conduct, and his personal safety but 
the fourth or fifth. Yet women, and 
especially when the interests of chil- 
dren are at stake upon their husbands’ 
safety, rarely indeed are able to take 
this Roman view of their duties. 

To return to the narrative.—Agnes 
had not, nor could have, the most re- 
mote suspicion of this Barratt’s con- 
nexion with the shop which she had 
not accidentally entered ; and the sud- 
den appearance of this wretch it was, 
at the very moment of finding herself 
charged with so vile and degrading an 
offence, that contributed most of all to 
rob her of her natural firmness, by 
suddenly revealing to her terrified 
heart the depth of the conspiracy 
which thus yawned like a gulf be- 
low her. And not only had this sud- 
den horror, upon discovering a guilty 
design in what before had seemed ac- 
cident, and links uniting remote inci- 
dents which else seemed casual and 
disconnected, greatly disturbed and 
confused her manner, which confusion 
again had become more intense upon 
her own consciousness that she was 
confused, and that her manner was 
greatly to her disadvantage; but— 
which was the worst effect of all, be- 
cause the rest could not operate against 
her, except upon those who were pre- 
sent to witness it, whereas this was 
noted down and recorded—so utterly 
did her confusion strip her of all pre- 
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sence of mind, that she did not con- 
sciously notice (and consequently could 
not protest against at the moment 
when it was most important to do so, 
and most natural) the important cir- 
cumstance of the muff. This capital 
objection, therefore, though dwelt 
upon and improved to the utmost at 
the trial, was looked upon by the 
judges as an after-thought ; and mere- 
ly beeause it had not been seized upon 
by herself, and urged in the first mo- 
ments of her almost incapacitating 
terror on finding this amongst the cir- 
cumstances of the charge against her 
—as if an ingenuous nature, in the 
very act of recoiling with horror from 
a criminal charge the most degrading, 
and in the very instant of discovering, 
with a perfect rapture of alarm, the 
too plausible appearance of probability 
amongst the circumstances, would be 
likely to pause, and with attorney-like 
dexterity, to pick out the particular 
circumstance that might admit of 
being proved to be false, when the 
conscience proclaimed, though in des- 
pondence for the result, that all the 
circumstances were, as to the use 
made of them, one tissue of false- 
hoods. Agnes, who had made a pow- 
erful effort in speaking of the case at 
all, found her calmness increase as 
she adyanced ; and she now told me, 
that in reality there were two dis- 
coveries which she made in the same 
instant, and not one only, which had 
disarmed her firmness and ordinary 
presence of mind. One I have men- 
tioned—the fact of Barratt, the pro- 
prietor of the shop, being the same 
person who had in former instances 
persecuted her in the street; but the 
other was even more alarming—it has 
been said already that it was not a 
pure matter of accident that she had 
visited this particular shop. In reality, 
that nursery-maid, of whom some 
mention has been made above, and in 
terms expressing the suspicion with 
which even then I regarded her, had 
persuaded her into going thither by 
some representations which Agnes 
had already ascertained to be alto- 
gether unwarranted. Other pre- 
sumptions against this girl's fidelity 
crowded dimly upon my wife's mind 
at the very moment of finding her 
eyes thus suddenly opened. And it 
was not five minutes after her first 
examination, and in fact five minutes 
after it had ceased to be of use to her, 


that she remembered another circum. 
stance which now, when combined 
with the sequel, told its own tale,— 
the muff had been missed some little 
time before the 6th of April. Search 
had been made for it ;- but, the parti- 
cular occasion which required it having 
passed off, this search was laid aside 
for the present, in the expectation that 
it would soon reappear in some corner 
of the house bile it was wanted: 
then came the sunny day, which made 
it no longer useful, and would perhaps 
have dismissed it entirely from the re- 
collection of all parties, until it was 
now brought back in this memorable 
way. The name of my wife was em- 
broidered within, upon the lining, and 
it thus became a serviceable link to 
the hellish cabal against her. Upon 
reviewing the circumstances from first 
to last, upon recalling the manner of 
the girl at the time when the muff 
was missed, and upon combining the 
whole with her recent deception, by 
which she had misled her poor mis- 
tress into visiting this shop, Agnes 
began to see the entire truth as to this 
servant's wicked collusion with Bar- 
ratt, though, perhaps, it might be too 
much to suppose her aware of the un- 
happy result to which her collusion 
tended. All this she saw at a glance 
when it was too late, for her first 
examination was over. This girl, I 
must add, had left our house during 
my illness, and she had afterwards a 
melancholy end. 

One thing surprised me in all this. 
Barratt’s purpose must manifestly 
have been to create merely a terror 
in my poor wife’s mind, and to stop 
short of any legal consequences, in 
order to profit of that panic and con- 
fusion for extorting compliances with 
his hideous pretensions. It perplexed 
me, therefore, that he did not appear 
to have pursued this manifestly his 
primary purpose, the other being 
merely a mask to conceal his true 
ends, and also (as he fancied) a means 
for effecting them. In this, however, 
I had soon occasion to find that I was 
deceived. He had, but without the 
knowledge of Agnes, taken such steps 
as were then open to him, for making 
overtures to her with regard to the 
terms yy which he would agree to 
defeat the charge against her by fuil- 
ing to appear. But the law had tra- 
velled too fast for him and too deter- 
minately ; so that, by the time he 
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supposed terror to have operated suf: 
ficiently in favour of his views, it had 
already become unsafe to venture upon 
such explicit proposals as he would 
otherwise have tried. His own safety 
was now at stake, and would have 
been compromised by any open or 
written avowal of the motives on 
which he had been all along acting. 
In fact, at this time he was foiled by 
the agent in whom he confided; but 
much more he had been confounded 
upon another point—the prodigious 
interest manifested by the public. 
Thus it seems—that, whilst he medi- 
tated only a snare for my poor Agnes, 
he had prepared one for himself; and 
finally, to evade the suspicions which 
began to arise powerfully as to his 
true motives, and thus to stave off his 
own ruin, had found himself in a man- 
ner obliged to go forward and con- 
summate the ruin of another. 
* * * * * * 

The state of Agnes, as to health 
and bodily strength, was now be- 
coming such that I was forcibly warned 
—whatsoever I meditated doing, to 
do quickly. There was this urgent 
reason for alarm: once conveyed into 
that region of the prison in which 
sentences like hers were executed, it 
became hopeless that I could commu- 
nicate with her again. All intercourse 
whatsoever, and with whomsoever, 
was then placed under the most ri- 
gorous interdict; and the alarming 
circumstance was, that this transfer 
was governed by no settled rules, but 
might take place at any hour, and 
would certainly be precipitated by the 
slightest violence on my part, the 
slightest indiscretion, or the slightest 
argument for suspicion. Hard indeed 
was the part I had to play, for it was 
indispensable that I should appear 
calm and tranquil, in order to disarm 
suspicions around me, whilst continu- 
ally contemplating the possibility that 
I myself might be summoned to-ex- 
tremities which I could not so much as 
trust myself tonameor distinctly to con- 
ceive. But thus stood the case; the Go- 
vernment, it was understood, angered 
by the public opposition, resolute for the 
triumph of what they called * princi- 
ple,” had settled finally that the sen- 
tence should be carried into execution. 
Now that she, that my Agnes, being 
the frail wreck that she had become, 
could have stood one week of this sen- 
tence practically and literally enforced 
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—was a mere chimera. A few hours 
probably of the experiment would have 
settled that question by dismissing her 
to the death she longed for; but be- 
cause the suffering would be short, 
was I to stand by and to witness the 
degradation—-the pollution-—attempted 
to be fastened upon her. What! to 
know that her beautiful tresses would 
be shorn ignominious] y—a felon's dress 
forced upon her—a vile taskmaster 
with authority to ; blistered be 
the tongue that could go on to utter, 
in connexion with her innocent name, 
the vile dishonours which were to set- 
tle upon her person ! J, however, and 
her brother had taken such resolutions 
that this result was one barely possi- 
ble; and yet I sickened (yes, literally 
I many times experienced the effect 

of physical sickness) at contemplating — 
our own utter childish helplessness, 
and recollecting that every night du- 
ring our seclusion from the prison the 
last irreversible step might be taken— 
and in the morning we might find a 
solitary cell, and the angel form that 
had illuminated it gone where we 
could not follow, and leaving behind 
her the certainty that we should see 
her no more. Every night, at the 
hour of locking up, she, at least, mani- 
festly had a fear that she saw us for the 
lasttime ; she put her arms feebly about 
my neck, sobbed convulsively, and, I be- 
lieve, guessed—but, if really so, did not 
much reprove or quarrel with the des- 
perate purposes which I struggled with 
in regard to her own life. One thing 
was quite evident—that to the peace 
of her latter days, now hurrying to 
their close, it was indispensable that 
‘she should pass them undivided from 
me; and possibly, as was afterwards 
alleged, when it became easy to allege 
any thing, some relenting did take 
place in high quarters at this time ; for 
upon some medical reports made just 
now, a most seasonable indulgence was 
granted, viz. that Hannah was per- 
mitted to attend her mistress constant- 
ly ; and it was also felt as a great al- 
leviation of the horrors belonging to 
this prison, that candles were now allow- 
ed throughout the nights, But I was 
warned privately that these indulgen- 
ees were with no consent from the 
police minister ; and that cireumstan- 
ces might soon withdraw the momen- 
tary intercession by which we profited. 
With this knowledge, we could not 
linger in our preparations; we had 





$2 
resolved upon accomplishing an escape 
for Agnes, at whatever risk or price ; 
the main difficulty was her own ex- 
treme feebleness, which might forbid 
her to co-operate with us in any de- 
gree at the critical moment ; and the 
main danger was—delay. We pushed 
forward, therefore, in our attempts 
with prodigious energy, and I for my 
part with an energy like that of in- 
sanity. 
* * * 

The first attempt we made was upon 
the fidelity to his trust of the chief 
jailor. He was a coarse vulgar man, 
brutal in his manners, but with ves- 
tiges of generosity in his character— 
though damaged a good deal by his 
daily associates. Him we invited to 
a meeting at a tavern in the neighbour- 
hood ofthe prison, disguising our names 
as too certain to betray our objects, 
and baiting our invitation with some 
hints which we had ascertained were 
likely to prove temptations under ‘his 
immediate circumstances. He had a 
graceless young son whom he was 
most anxious to wean from his disso- 
lute connexions, and to steady, by 
placing him in some office of no great 
responsibility. Upon this knowledge 
we framed the terms of our invita- 
tion. 

These proved to be effectual, as re- 
garded our immediate object of obtain- 
ing an interview of persuasion. The 
night was wet ; and at seven o'clock, 
the hour fixed for the interview, we 
were seated in readiness, much per- 
plexed to know whether he would take 
any notice of our invitation. We had 
waited three quarters of an hour, when 
we heard a heavy lumbering step as- 
cending the stair. The door was 
thrown open to its widest extent, and 
in the centre of the door-way stood a 
short, stout-built man, and the very 
broadest I ever beheld—staring at us 
with bold enquiring eyes. His salu- 
tation was something to this effect. 

«¢ What the hell do you gay fellows 
want with me? What the blazes is 
this humbugging letter about? My 
son, and be hanged! what do you 
know of my son?” 

Upon this overture we ventured to 
request that he would come in and 
suffer us to shut the door, which we 
also locked. “Next we produced the 
official paper nominating his son to a 
small place in the customs,—not yield- 
ing much, it was true, in the way of 
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salary, but fortunately, and in accor. 
dance with the known wishes of the 
father, unburdened with any danger. 
ous trust. 

* Well, I suppose I must say thank 
ye: but what comes next? What am 
I to do to pay the damages?” We 
informed him that for this particular 
little service we asked no return. 

* No, no,” said he, “that ’ll not go 
down: that cat "Il not jump. I’m not 
green enough for that. So, say away 
—what’s the damage?” We then ex. 
plained that we had certainly a favour 
and a great one to ask: [* Ay, I'll 
be bound you have,” was his paren- 
thesis :] but that for this we were pre- 
pared to offer a separate remuneration ; 
repeating that with respect to the 
little place procured for his son, 
it had not cost us any thing, and 
therefore we did really and sincerely 
decline to receive any thing in return; 
satisfied that, by this little offering, we 
had procured the opportunity of this 
present interview. At this point we 
withdrew a covering from a table upon 
which we had previously arranged a 
heap of gold coins, amounting in value 
to twelve hundred English guineas: 
this being the entire sum which cir- 
cumstances allowed us to raise on so 
sudden a warning: for some landed 
property that we both had was so 
settled and limited, that we could not 
convert it into money either by way 
of sale, loan, or mortgage. This sum, 
stating to him its exact amount, we 
offered to his acceptance, upon the 
single condition that he would look 
aside, or wink hard, or (in whatever 
way he chose to express it) would 
make, or suffer to be made, such faci- 
lities for our liberating a female pri- 
soner as we would point out. He 
mused: full five minutes he sat deli- 
berating without opening his lips. At 
length he shocked us by ‘saying, in a 
firm decisive tone that left us little 
hope of altering his resolution,—“ No: 
gentlemen, it’s a very fair offer, and a 
good deal of money for a single pri- 
soner. I think I can guess at the per- 
son. It’s a fair offer—fair enough. 
But, bless your heart! if I were to do 
the thing you want——why perhaps 
another case might be overlooked: 
but this prisoner, no: there's too 
much depending. No, they would 
turn me out of my place. Now the 
place is worth more to me in the long 
run than what you offer: though you 
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bid fair enough, if it were only for my 
time in it. But look here: in case I 
can get my son to come into harness, 
I'm expecting to get the office for him 
afier I've retired. So I can't do it. 
But I'll tell you what: you've been 
kind to my son: and therefore I'll not 
say a word about it. You're safe for 
me. And so good-night to you.” 
Saying which, and standing no further 
question, he walked resolutely out of 
the room and down stairs. 

Two days we mourned over this 
failure, and scarcely knew which way 
to turn for another ray of hope ;—on 
the third morning we received intelli- 
gence that this very jailor had been 
attacked by the fever, which, after long 
desolating the city, had at length made 
its way into the prison. Ina very few 
days the jailor was lying without hope 
of recovery: and of necessity another 
person was appointed to fill his station 
for the present. This person I had 
seen, and I liked him less by much 
than the one hesucceeded: he had an 
Italian appearance, and he wore an air 
of Italian subtlety and dissimulation. 
I was surprised to find, on proposing 
the same service to him, and on the 
same terms, that he made no objection 
whatever, but closed instantly with my 
offers. In prudence, however, I had 
made this change in the articles: a 
sum equal to two -hundred English 
guineas, or one-sixth part of the whole 
money, he was to receive befurehand 
as a retaining fee; but the remainder 
was to be paid only to himself, or to 
any body of his appointing, at the very 
moment cf our finding the prison gates 
thrown open to us. He spoke fairly 
enough, and seemed to meditate no 
treachery ; nor was there any obvious 
or known interest to serve by treach- 
ery ; and yet I doubted him grie- 
vously. 

The night came: it was chosen as a 
gala night, one of two nights through- 
out the year in which the prisoners 
were allowed to celebrate a great na- 
tional event: and in those days of re- 
laxed prison management the utmost 
license was allowed to the rejoicing. 
This indulgence was extended to pri- 
soners of all classes, though, of course, 
under more restrictions with regard to 
the criminal class. Ten o’clock came 
—the hour at which we had been in- 
structed to hold ourselves in readiness. 
We had been long prepared. Agnes 
had been dressed by Hannah in such 
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a costume externally (4 man’s hat and 
cloak, &c.) that, from her height, she 
might easily have passed amongst a 
mob of masquerading figures in the 
debtors’ halls and galleries for a young 
stripling. Pierpoint and myself were 
also to a certain degree disguised ; so 
far at least, that we should not have 
been recognised at any hurried glance 
by those of the prison officers who had 
become acquainted with our persons, 
We were all more or less disguised 
about the face; and in that age when 
masks were commonly used at all 
hours by people of a certain rank, there 
would have been nothing suspicious 
in any possible costume of the kind ia 
a night like this, if we could succeed in 
passing for friends of debtors. 

I am impatient of these details, and 
I hasten over the ground. One en- 
tire hour passed away, and no jailor 
appeared. We began to despond 


heavily; and Agnes, poor thing! 
was now the most agitated of us all, 
At length eleven struck in the harsh 
tones of the prison-clock. A few mi- 
nutes after, we heard the sound of 
bolts drawing, and bars unfastening. 
The jailor entered—drunk, and mueh 


disposed to be insolent. I thought it 
advisable to give him another bribe, 
and he resumed the fawning insinua- 
tion of his manner. He now direct- 
ed us, by passages which he pointed 
out, to gain the other side of the pri« 
son. There we were to mix with the 
debtors and their mob of friends, and 
to await his joining us, which in that 
crowd he could do without much sus+ 
picion. He wished us to traverse 
the passages separately ; but this was 
impossible, for it was necessary that 
one of us should support Agnes on 
each side. I previously persuas 
ded her to take a small quantity of 
brandy, which we rejoiced to see had 
given her, at this moment of starting, 
a most seasonable strength and ani- 
mation. The gloomy passages were 
more than usually empty, for all the 
turnkeys were employed in a vigilant 
custody of the gates, and examination 
of the parties going out. So the 
jailor had told us, and the news 
alarmed us. We came at length toa 
turning which brought us in sight of 
a strong iron gate, that divided the 
two main quarters of the prison. For 
this we had not been prepared. Thé 
man, however, opened the gate with: 
out a word spoken, only putting out 
B2 
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his hand for a fee; and in my joy, 
perhaps, I gave him one imprudently 
large. After passing this gate, the 
distant uproar of the debtors guided 
us to the scene of their merriment ; 
and when there, such was the tumult 
and the vast multitude assembled, 
that we now hoped in good earnest to 
accomplish our purpose without acci- 
dent. Just at this moment the jailor 
appeared in the distance ; he seemed 
looking towards us, and at length one 
of our party could distinguish that he 
was beckoning tous. We went for- 
ward, and found him in some agita- 
tion, real or counterfeit. He mutter- 
ed a word or two quite unintelligible 
about the man at the wicket, told us 
we must wait a while, and he would 
then see what could be done for us. 
We were beginning to demur, and to 
express the suspicions which now too 
seriously arose, when he, seeing, or 
affecting to see some object of alarm, 
pushed us with a hurried movement 
into a cell opening upon the part of 
the gallery at which we were now 
standing. Not knowing whether we 
really might not be retreating from 
some danger, we could do no other- 
wise than comply with his signals; 
but we were troubled at finding our- 
selves immediately locked in from the 
outside, and thus apparently all our 
motions had only sufiiced to exchange 
one prison for another. 

We were now completely in the 
dark, and found, by a hard breathing 
from one corner of the little dormi- 
tory, that it was not unoccupied. 
Having taken care to provide our- 
selves separately with means for 
striking a light, we soon had more 
than one torch burning. The bril- 
liant light falling upon the eyes of-a 
man who lay stretched on the iron 
bedstead, woke him. It proved to be 
my friend the under-jailor, Ratcliffe, 
but no longer holding any office in 
the prison. He sprang up, and a ra- 
pid expldnation took place. He had 
become a prisoner for debt ; and on 
this evening, after having caroused 
through the day with some friends 
from the country, had retired at an 
early hour to sleep away his intoxica- 
tion. I on my part thought it pru- 


dent to entrust him unreservedly with 
our situation and purposes, not omit- 
ting our gloomy suspicions. Rat- 
cliffe looked, with a pity that won my 
loye, upon the poor wasted. Agnes, 
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He had seen her on her first entrance 
into the prison, had spoken to her, 
and therefore knew from what she 
had fallen, fo what. Even then he had 
felt for her; how much more at this 
time, when he beheld, by the fierce 
light of the torches, her wo-worn fea- 
tures ! 

«“ Who was it,” he asked eagerly, 
‘* you made the bargain with? Ma- 
nasseh ?”’ 

« The same.” 

« Then I can tell you this—not a 
greater villain walks the earth. He 
is a Jew from Portugal; he has be- 
trayed many a man, and will many 
another, unless he gets his own neck 


stretched, which might happen, if I 


told all I know.” 

«* But what was it probable that 
this man meditated? Or how could it 
profit him to betray us =” 

‘«* That’s more than I can tell. He 
wants to get your money, and that he 
doesn’t know how to bring about 
without doing his part. But that’s 
what he never wi// do, take my word 
for it. That would cut him out of all 
chance for the head-jailor’s place.” 
He mused a little, and then told us 
that he could himself put us outside 
the prison-walls, and would do it 
without fee or reward. ‘ But we 
must be quiet, or that devil will e- 
think him of me. I'll wager some- 
thing he thought that I was out mer- 
ry-making like the rest; and if he 
should chance to light upon the truth, 
he’ll be back in no time.” Ratcliffe 
then removed an old fire-grate, at the 
back of which was an iron plate, that 
swung round into a similar fire-place 
in the contiguous cell. From that, 
by a removal of a few slight obstacles, 
we passed, by a long avenue, into the 
chapel. Then he left us, whilst he went 
out alone to reconnoitre his ground. 
Agnes was now in so pitiable a con- 
dition of weakness, as we stood on the 
very brink of our final effort, that we 
placed her in a pew, where she could 
rest as upon a sofa. Previously we 
had stood upon graves, and with mo- 
numents more or less conspicuous all 
around us: some raised by friends to 
the memory of friends—some by sub- 
scriptions in the prison—some by 
children, who had risen into prospe- 
rity, to the memory of a father, bro- 
ther, or other relative, who had died 
in captivity. I was grieved that these 
sad memorials should meet the eye 
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of my wife at this moment of awe 
and terrific anxiety. Pierpoint and I 
were well armed, and all of us deter- 
mined not to suffer a recapture, now 
that we were free of the crowds 
that made resistance hopeless. This 
Agnes easily perceived; and that, 
by suggesting a bloody arbitration, 
did not lessen her agitation. I hoped 
therefore that, by placing her in the 
pew; I might at least liberate her for 
the moment from the besetting memo- 
rials of sorrow and calamity. But, as 
if in the very teeth of my purpose, 
one of the large columns which sup- 
ported the roof of the chapel had its 
basis and lower part of the shaft in 
this very pew. On the side of it, and 
just facing her as she Jay reclining on 
the cushions, appeared a mural tablet, 
with a bas-relief in white marble, to 
the memory of two children, twins, 
who had lived and died at the same 
time, and in this prison—children who 
had never breathed another air than 
that of captivity, their parents having 
passed many years within these walls, 
under continement for debt. The 
sculptures were not remarkable, being 
a trite, but not the less affecting, re- 
presentation of angels descending to 
receive the infants; but the hallowed 
words of the inscription, distinct and 
legible— “ Suffer little children to 
come unto me, and forbid them not, 
for of such is the kingdom of God” — 
met her eye, and, by the thoughts 
they awakened, made me fear that she 
would become unequal to the exer- 
tions which yet awaited her. At this 
moment Ratcliffe returned, and in- 
formed us that all was right; and that, 
from the ruinous state of all the build- 
ings which surrounded the chapel, no 
difficulty remained for us, who were, 
in fact, beyond the strong part of the 
prison, excepting at a single door, 
which we should be obliged to break 
down. But had we any means ar- 
ranged for pursuing our flight, and 
turning this escape to account when 
out of confinement? All that, I as- 
sured him, was provided for long ago. 
We proceeded, and soon reached the 
door. Wehad onecrow-baramongstus, 
but beyond that had no better weapons 
than the loose stones found about some 
new-made graves in the chapel. Rat- 
cliffe and Pierpoint, both powerful 
men, applied themselves by turns to 
the door, whilst Hannah and I sup- 
ported Agnes. The door did not 
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yield, being of enormous strength; 
but the wall did, and a large mass of 
stone-work fell outwards, twisting the 
door aside; so that, by afterwards 
working with our hands, we removed 
stones many enough to admit of our 
egress. Unfortunately this aperture 
was high above the ground, and it was 
necessary to climb over a huge heap 
of loose rubbish in order to profit by 
it. My brother-in-law passed first in 
order to receive my wife, quite help- 
less at surmounting the obstacle by 
her own efforts, out of my arms. He 
had gone through the opening, and, 
turning round so as to face me, he na- 
turally could see something that I did 
not see. ‘Look behind!” he called 
out rapidly. I did so, and saw the 
murderous villain Manasseh with his 
arm uplifted and in the act of cutting 
at my wife, nearly insensible as she 
was, with a cutlass. The blow was 
not for me, but for her, as the fugitive 
prisoner ; and the law would have 
borne him out in the act. I saw, I 
comprehended the whole. I groped, 
as far as I could without letting my 
wife drop, for my pistols ; but all that 
I could do would have been unavail- 
ing, and too late—she would have 
been murdered in my arms. But— 
and that was what none of us saw— 
neither I, nor Pierpoint, nor the hound 
Manasseh—one person stood back in 
the shade ; one person had seen, but 
had not uttered a word on seeing Ma- 
nasseh advancing through the shades ; 
one person only had forecast the exact 
succession of all that was coming ; me 
she saw embarrassed and my hands 
preoccupied—Pierpoint and Ratcliffe 
useless by position—and the gleam of 
the dog’s eye directed her to his aim: 
The crow-bar was leaning against the 
shattered wall. This she had silently 
seized. One blow knocked up the 
sword; a second laid the villain pros- 
trate. At this moment appeared an- 
other of the turnkeys advancing from 
the rear, for the noise of our assault 
upon the door had drawn attention in 
the interior of the prison, from which, 
however, no great number of assist- 
ants could on this dangerous night 
venture to absent themselves. What 
followed for the next few minutes hur- 
ried onwards, incident crowding upon 
incident, like the motions of a dream: 
— Manasseh, lying on the ground, yell- 
ed out * The bell! the bell!” to him 
who followed. The man understood, 
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and made for the belfry-door attached 
to the chapel; upon which Pierpoint 
drew a pistol, and sent the bullet whiz- 
zing past his ear so truly, that fear 
made the man obedient to the counter- 
orders of Pierpoint for the moment. 
He paused and awaited the issue.— 
In a moment had all cleared the wall, 
traversed the waste ground beyond it, 
lifted Agnes over the low railing, 
shaken hands with our benefactor Rat- 
cliffe, and pushed onwards as rapidly 
as we were able to the little dark lane, a 
quarter of a mile distant, where had 
stood waiting for the last two hours a 
chaise-and-four. 

{ Ratcliffe, before my story closes, I 
will pursue to the last of my acquaint- 
ance with him, according to the just 
claims of his services. He had pri- 
vately whispered to me, as we went 
along, that he could speak to the in- 
nocence of that lady, pointing to my 
wife, better than any body. He was 
the person whom (us then holding an 
office in the prison) Barratt had at- 
tempted to employ as agent in con- 
veying any messages that he found it 
safe to send—obscurely hinting the 
terms on which he would desist from 
prosecution. Ratcliffe had at first 
undertaken the negotiation from mere 
levity of character. But when the 
story and the public interest spread, and 
after himself becoming deeply struck 
by the prisoner's affliction, beauty, 
and reputed innocence, he had pur- 
sued it only as a means of entrapping 
Barratt into such written communica- 
tions and such private confessions of the 
truth as might have served Agnes 
effectually. He wanted the art, how- 
ever, to disguise his purposes: Barratt 
came to suspect him violently, and 
feared his evidence so far, even for 
those imperfect and merely oral over- 
tures which he had really sent through 
Ratcliffe—that on the very day of 
the trial he, as was believed, though 
by another nominally, contrived that 
Ratcliffe should be arrested for debt ; 
and, after harassing him with intricate 
forms of business, had finally caused 
him to be conveyed to prison. Rat- 
cliffe was thus involved in his own 
troubles at the time; and afterwards 
supposed that, without written docu- 
ments to support his evidence, he 
could not be of much service to the 
re-establishment of my wife’s reputa- 
tion. Six months after his services 
in the night-escape from the prison, 





I saw him, and pressed him to take 
the money so justly forfeited to him 
by Manasseh’s perfidy. He would, 
however, be persuaded to take no more 
than paid his debts. A second and a 
third time his debts were paid by my- 
self and Pierpoint. But the same 
habits of intemperance and dissolute 
pleasure which led him into these 
debts, finally ruined his constitution; 
and he died, though otherwise of a 
fine generous manly nature, a martyr 
to dissipation at the early age of 
twenty-nine. With respect to his 
prison confinement, it was so fre- 
quently recurring in his life, and was 
alleviated by so many indulgences, 
that he scarcely viewed it as a hard. 
ship: having once been an officer of 
the prison, and having thus formed 
connexions with the whole official 
establishment, and done services to 
many of them, and being of so con- 
vivial a turn, he was, even as a pri- 
soner, treated with distinction, and 
considered as a privileged son of the 
house. } 

It was just striking twelve o'clock 
as we entered the lane where the car- 
riage was drawn up. Rain, about 
the profoundest I had ever witnessed, 
was falling. Though near to mid- 
summer, the night had been unusually 
dark to begin with, and from the in- 
creasing rain had become much more 
so. We could see nothing; and at first 
we feared that some mistake had occur. 
red as to the station of the carriage — 
in which case we might have sought for 
it vainly through the intricate laby- 
rinth of the streets in that quarter. I 
first deseried it by the light of a 
torch, reflected powerfully from the 
large eyes of the leaders. All was 
ready. Horse-keepers were at the 
horses’ heads. The postilions were 
mounted ; each door had the steps let 
down: Agnes was lifted in: Hannah 
and I followed: Pierpoint mounted his 
horse; and at the word—Oh! how 
strange a word !—“ All's right,” the 
horses sprang off like leopards, a man- 
ner ill suited to the slippery pavement 
of a narrow street. At that moment, 
but we valued it little indeed, we 
heard the prison-bell ringing out loud 
and clear. Thrice within the first 
three minutes we had to pull up sud- 
denly, on the brink of formidable ac- 
cidents, from the dangerous speed we 
maintained, and which, nevertheless, 
the driver had orders to maintain, as 
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essential to our plan. All the stop- 
pages and hinderances of every kind 
along the road had been anticipated 
previously, and met by contrivance, of 
one kind or other ; and Pierpoint was 
constantly a little a-head of us to at- 
tend to any thing that had been ne- 
glected. The consequence of these 
arrangements was—that no person 
along the road could possibly have 
assisted to trace us by any thing in 
our appearance: for we passed all 
objects at too flying a pace, and 
through darkness too profound, to 
allow of any one feature in our 
equipage being distinctly noticed. 
Ten miles out of town, a space 
which we traversed in forty-four 
minutes, a secord relay of horses 
was ready; but we carried on the 
same postilions throughout. Six miles 
a-head of this distance we had a second 
relay ; and with this set of horses, af- 
ter pushing two miles further along 
the road, we crossed by a miserable 
lane five miles long, scarcely even a 
bridge road, into another of the great 
roads from the @apital ; and by thus 
crossing the country, we came back 
upon the city at a point far distant from 
that at which we left it. We had per- 
formed a distance of 42 miles in three 
hours, and lost a fourth hour upon the 
wretched five miles of cross-road. It 
was therefore four o'clock, and broad 
daylight, when we drew near the sub- 
urbs of the city; but a most happy 
accident now favoured us; a fog the 
most intense now prevailed; nobody 
could see an object six feet distant ; 
we alighted in an uninhabited new- 
built street, plunged into the fog, thus 
confounding our traces to any obser- 
ver. We then stepped into a hackney- 
coach which had been stationed at a 
little distance. Thence, according to 
our plan, we drove to a miserable quar- 
ter of the town, whither the poor only 
and the wretched resorted; mounted a 
gloomy dirty stair-case, and, befriended 
by the fog, still growing thicker and 
thicker, and by the early hour of the 
morning, reached a house previously 
hired, which, if shocking to the eye 
and the imagination from its squalid 
appearance and its gloom, still was a 
home—a sanctuary—an asylum from 
treachery, from captivity, from perse- 
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cution. Here Pierpoint for the pre- 
sent quitted us: and once more Ags 
nes, Hannah, and |], the shattered 
members of a shattered family, were 
thus gathered together in a house of 
our own. 

Yes: once again, daughter of the 
hills, thou sleptst as heretofore in my 
encircling arms ; but not again in that 
peace which crowned thy innocence 
in those days, and should have crown- 
edit now. Through the whole of our 
flying journey, in some circumstances 
at its outset strikingly recalling to 
me that blessed one which followed 
our marriage, Agnes slept away un- 
conscious of our movements. She 
slept through all that day and the fol. 
lowing night; and I watched over 
her with as much jealousy of all that 
might disturb her, as a mother watches 
over her new-born baby ; for I hoped, 
I fancied, that a long—long rest, a 
rest, a halcyon calm, a deep, deep 
Sabbath of security, might prove heal- 
ing and medicinal. I thought wrong; 
her breathing became more disturbed, 
and sleep was now haunted by dreams; 
all of us, indeed, were agitated by 
dreams; the past pursued me, and the 
present, for high rewards had been 
advertised by Government to those 
who traced us; and though for the 
moment we were secure, because we 
never went abroad, and could not have 
been naturally sought in such a neigh- 
bourhood, still that very circumstance 
would eventually operate against us. 
At length, every night I dreamed of 
our insecurity under a thousand forms ; 
but more often by far my dreams 
turned upon our wrongs ; wrath mo- 
ved me rather than fear. Every night, 
for the greater part, I lay painfully 
and elaborately involved, by deep sense 
of wrong, 


s¢ ___ in long orations, which I pleaded 
Before unjust tribunals.”* 


And for poor Agnes, her also did the re- 
membrance of mighty wrongs o¢écupy 
through vast worlds of sleep in the 
same way—though coloured by that 
tenderness which belonged to her 
gentler nature. One dream in parti- 
cular—a dream of sublime circum- 
stances—she repeated to me so mo: 
vingly, with a pathos so thrilling, 





* From a MS. poem of a great living Poet. 
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that by some profound sympathy it 
transplanted itself to my own sleep, 
settled itself there, and is to this hour 
a part of the fixed dream.scenery 
which revolves at intervals through 
my sleeping life. This it was:—She 
would hear a trumpet sound—though 
perhaps as having been the prelude to 
the solemn entry of the judges at a 
town which she had once visited in 
her childhood ; other preparations 
would follow, and at last all the so- 
lemnities of a great trial would shape 
themselves and fall into settled images. 
The audience was assembled, the 
judges were arrayed, the court was 
set. The prisoner was cited. In- 
quest was made, witnesses were call- 
ed; and false witnesses came tumul- 
tously to the bar. Then again a 
trumpet was heard, but the trumpet of 
a mighty archangel; and then would 
roll away thick clouds and vapours. 
Again the audience, but another au- 
dience, was assembled; again the 
tribunal was established; again the 
court was set; but a tribunal and a 
court—how different to her! Zhat 
had been composed of men seeking 
indeed for truth, but themselves err- 
ing and fallible creatures; the wit- 
nesses had been full of lies, the judges 
of darkness. But here was a court 
composed of heavenly witnesses— 
here was a righteous tribunal—and 
then at last a judge that could not be 
deceived. The judge smote with his 
eye a person who sought to hide him- 
self in the crowd; the guilty man 
stepped forward ; the poor prisoner was 
called up to the presence of the mighty 
judge ; suddenly the voice of a little 
child was heard ascending before her. 
Thenthe trumpet sounded once again ; 
and then there were new heavens and 
anew earth; and her tears and her agi- 
tation (for she had seen her little 
Francis) awoke the poor palpitating 
dreamer. 
* * * * * * 

Two months passed on: nothing 
could possibly be done materially to 
raise the standard of those wretched 
accommodations which the house 
offered. The dilapidated walls, the 
mouldering plaster, the blackened 
mantelpieces, the stained and polluted 
wainscots—what could be attempted 
to hide or to repair all this by those 
who durst not venture abroad? Yet 
whatever could be done, Hannah did; 
and, in the mean-time, very soon in- 
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deed my Agnes ceased to see or to be 
offended by these objects. First of all 
her sight went from her; and nothing 
which appealed to that sense could 
ever more offend her. It is to me the 
one only consolation I have, that my 
presence and that of Hannab, with 
such innocent frauds as we concerted 
together, made her latter days pass in 
a heavenly calm, by persuading her 
that our security was absolute, and 
that all search after us had ceased, 
under a belief on the part of Govern- 
ment that we had gained the shelter 
of a foreign land. All this was a de. 
lusion ; but it was a delusion—blessed 
be Heaven !—which lasted exactly as 
long as her life, and was just com- 
mensurate with its necessity. I hurry 
over the final circumstances. 

There was fortunately now, even 
for me, no fear that the hand of any 
policeman or emissary of justice could 
effectually disturb the latter days of 
my wife; for, besides pistols always 
lying loaded in an inner room, there 
happened to be a long narrow pas- 
sage on entering the house, which, by 
means of a blunderbuss, I could have 
swept effectually, and cleared many 
times over; and I know what to do in 
a last extremity. Just two months it 
was, to a day, since we had entered 
the house; and it happened that the 
medical attendant upon Agnes, who 
awakened no suspicion by his visits, 
had prescribed some opiate or ano. 
dyne which had not come; being 
dark early, for it was now September, 
I had ventured out to fetch it. In 
this I conceived there could be no 
danger. On my return I saw a man 
examining the fastenings of the door. 
He made no opposition to my en: 
trance, nor seemed much to observe 
it—but I was disturbed. Two hours 
after, both Hannah and I heard a 
noise about the door, and voices in 
low conversation. It is remarkable 
that Agnes heard this also—so quick 
had grown her hearing. She was 
agitated, but was easily calmed; and 
at ten o'clock we were all in bed. 
The hand of Agnes was in mine; so 
only she felt herself in security. She 
had been restless for an hour, and 
talking at intervals in sleep. Once 
she certainly wakened, for she pressed 
her lips to mine. Two minutes after, 
I heard something in her breathing 
which did not please me. I rose 
hastily—brought a light—raised her 
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head—-two long, long gentle sighs, 
that scarcely moved the lips, were all 
that could be perceived. At that mo- 
ment, at that very moment, Hannah 
called out to me that the door was 
surrounded. ‘ Open it!” I said; six 
men entered; Agnes it was they 
sought; I pointed to the bed; they 
advanced, gazed, and walked away in 
silence. 

After this I wandered about, caring 
little for life or its affairs, and roused 
only at times to think of vengeance 
upon all who had contributed to lay 
waste my happiness. In this pursuit, 
however, I was confounded as much 
by my own thoughts as by the diffi- 
culties of accomplishing my purpose. 
To assault and murder either of the 
two principal agents in this tragedy, 
what would it be, what other effect 
could it have, than to invest them with 
the character of injured and suffering 
people, and thus to attract a pity or 
a forgiveness at least to their persons 
which never otherwise could have il- 
lustrated their deaths ? I remembered, 
indeed, the words of a sea-captain who 
had taken such vengeance as had of- 
fered at the moment upon his bitter 
enemy and persecutor (a young pas- 
senger on board his ship), who had in- 
formed against him at the Custom- 
house on his arrival in port, and had 
thus effected the confiscation of his 
ship, and the ruin of the captain’s 
family. The vengeance, and it wasall 
that circumstances allowed, consisted 
in coming behind the young man clan- 
destinely and pushing him into the 
deep waters of the dock, when, being 
unable to swim, he perished by drown- 
ing. ‘ And the like,” said the cap- 
tain, when musing on his trivial ven- 
geance, “* and the like happens to 
many an honest sailor.” Yes, thought 
J, the captain was right. The mo- 
mentary shock of a pistol-bullet-—what 
is it? Perhaps it may save the wretch 
after all from the pangs of some lin- 
gering disease ; and then again I shall 
have the character of a murderer, if 
known to have shot him; he will with 
many people have no such character, 
but at worst the character of a man 
too harsh (they will say), and possibly 
mistaken in protecting his property.. 
And then, if not known as the man 
who shot him, where is the shadow 
even of vengeance? Strange it seem- 
ed to me, and passing strange, that I 
should be the person to urge arguments 
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in behalf of letting this man escape. 
For at one time I bad as certainly, as 
inexorably, doomed him as ever I took 
any resolution in my life. But the 
fact is, and I began to see it upon 
closer view, it is not easy by any means 
to take an adequate vengeance for any 
injury beyond a very trivial standard ; 
and that with common magnanimity 
one does not care to avenge. Whilst 
I was in this mood of mind, still de- 
bating with myself whether I should 
or should not contaminate my hands 
with the blood of this monster, and 
still unable to shut my eyes upon one 
fact, viz. that my buried Agnes could 
above all things have urged me to ab- 
stain from such acts of violence, too 
evidently useless, listlessly and scarce- 
ly knowing what I was in quest of, I 
strayed by accident intoachurch where 
a venerable old man was preaching at 
the very moment I entered; he was ei- 
ther delivering asatext, or repeating in 
the course of his sermon, these words 
—* Vengeance is mine, | will repay, 
saith the Lord.” By some accident 
also he fixed his eyes upon me at the 
moment; and this concurrence with 
the subject then occupying my thoughts 
so much impressed me, that I deter- 
mined very seriously to review my 
half-formed purposes of revenge ; and 
well it was that I did so: for in that 
same week an explosion of popular 
fury brought the life of this wretched 
Barratt to a shocking termination, 
pretty much resembling the fate of 
the De Witts in Holland. And the 
consequences to me were such, and so 
full of all the consolation and indem- 
nification which this world could give 
me, that I have often shuddered since 
then at the narrow escape I had had 
from myself intercepting this remark- 
able retribution. The villain had 
again been attempting to play off the 
same hellish scheme with a beautiful 
young rustic which had succeeded in 
the case of my ill-fated Agnes. But 
the young woman in this instance had 
a high, and, in fact, termagant spirit. 
Rustic as she was, she had been warn- 
ed of the character of the man ; every 
body, in fact, was familiar with the re- 
cent tragedy. Either her lover or 
her brother happened to be waiting 
for her outside the window. He saw in 
part the very tricks in the act of per- 
petration by which some article or 
other, meant to be claimed as stolen 
property, was conveyed into a parcel 
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she had incautiously laid down. He 
heard the charge against her made 
by Barratt, and seconded by his crea- 
tures—heard her appeal—sprang to 
hen aid—dragged the ruffian iuto the 
street, when in less time than the tale 
could be told, and before the police 
(though tolerably alert) could effec- 
tually interpose for his rescue, the 
mob had so used orso abused the oppor- 
tunity they had long wished for, that 
he remained the mere distigured wreck 
of what had once been a man, rather 
than a creature with any resemblance 
to humanity. I myself heard the up- 
roar at a distance, and the shouts and 
yells of savage exultation ; they were 
sounds I shall never forget, though I 
did not at that time know them for 
what they were, or understood their 
meaning. The result, however, to 
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me was something beyond this, and 


worthy to have been purchased with 
my heart’s blood. Barratt still breath. 
ed ; spite of his mutilations he could 
speak ; he was rational. Qne only 
thing he demanded—it was that his 
dying confession might be taken, 
Two magistrates and a clergyman 
attended. He gave a list of those 
whom he had trepanned, and had failed 
to trepan, by his artifices and threats, 
into the sacrifice of their honour. He 
expired before the record was closed, 
but not before he had placed my wife's 
name in the latter list as the one whose 
injuries in his dying moments most 
appalled him. This confession on the 
following day went into the hands of 
the hostile minister, and my revenge 
was perfect. 
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Wuen summer faded last away, 

I sighed o'er every short’ning day; 
Comparing with its pale-hued flowers 

My withered hopes, and numbered hours, 
And thinking—*« Shall I ever see 
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When Autnmn shed her foliage sere, 
Methought I could have dropt a tear, 
With every shrivelled leaf that fell, 


And frost-nipped blossom. ‘ Who can tell, 
When leaves again clothe shrub and tree,” 
Whispered a voice, “ where thou wilt be ?” 
But when old Winter’s rule severe 

Set in triumphant—dark and drear ; 
Though shrinking from the bitter blast, 
Methought—“ this worst once overpast, 
With balmy, blessed spring, may be 

A short revival yet for me.” 

And this is May—but where, oh! where 
The balmy breath, the perfumed air 

I pined, for while my weary sprite 
Languished away the long, long night, 
Living on dreams of roving free 

By primrose bank, and cowslip lea? 
Unkindly season! cruel Spring ! 

To the sick wretch no balm ye bring ; 

No herald-gleam of Summer days, 
Reviving, vivifying rays— 

Seasons to come may brighter be, 

But Time—Life—Hope—run short with me. 
Yet therefore faint nots fearful heart ! 

Look up and learn “ the better part,” 

That shall outlast Life’s little day— 

Seek peace that passeth not away: 

Look to the land where God shall be, 
Life—Light—yea— All in All to thee. 
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MADAME DE STAEL-——CHATEAUBRIAND—COMPARED, AS PHILOSOPHICAL WRITERS, 
WITH BOSSUET AND FENELON, 


To those who study only the writers 
of a particular period, or have been 
deeply immersed in the literature of 
a certain age, it is almost incredible 
how great a change is to be found in 
the human mind as it there appears, 
as compared with distant times, and 
how much even the greatest intellects 
are governed by the circumstances in 
which they arise, and the prevailing 
tone of the public mind with which 
they are surrounded, How much so- 
ever we may ascribe, and sometimes 
with justice ascribe, to the force and 
ascendant of individual genius, nothing 
is more certain than that, in the gene- 
ral case, it is external events and cir- 
cumstances which give a certain bent 
to human speculation, and that the 
most original thought is rarely able 
to do much more than anticipate by 
a few years, the simultaneous efforts 
of inferior intellects. Generally, it 
will be found that particular seasons 
or periods in the great year of nations 

or of the world, bring forth their own 
appropriate fruits: it 1s rarely that in 
June can be matured those of Sep. 
tember. The changes which have 
made the greatest and most lasting 
alteration on the progress of science 
or the march of human affairs—print- 
ing, gunpowder, steam navigation— 
were brought to light, it is hardly 
known how, and by several different 
persons, so nearly at the same time, 
that it is hard to say to whom the 
palm of original invention is to be 
awarded, The discovery of fluxions, 
awarded by common consent to the 
unapproachable intellect of Newton, 
was made about the same time by his 
contemporaries, Leibnitz and Gre- 
gory; the honours of original thought 
in political economy are divided be- 
tween Adam Smith and the French 
economists ; the improvements on the 
steam-engine are divided between 
Watt and Arkwright; and the science 
of strategy was developed with equal 
clearness in the German treatise of 
the Archduke Charles, as the contem- 
porary treatises of Jomini and Napo- 
leon, The greatest intellect perceives 
VOL, XLIIE, NO, CCLXVIL. 


only the coming light; the rays of 
the rising sun strike first upon the 
summits of the mountains, but his 
ascending beams will soon illuminate 
the slopes on. their sides, and the val- 
leys at their feet. 

There is, however, a considerable 
variety in the rapidity with which the 
novel and original ideas of different 
great men are communicated to their 
contemporaries ; and hence the extra- 
ordinary difference between the early 
celebrity which some works, destined 
for future immortality, have obtained 
in comparison of others. This has 
long been matter of familiar observa- 
tion to all persons at all acquainted 
with literary history. The works of 
some great men have at once stepped 
into that celebrity which was their 
destined meed through every subse- 
quent age of the world, while the pro- 
ductions of others have languished on 
through a long period of obscurity, 
unnoticed by all save a few elevated 
minds, till the period arrived when 
the world became capable of under- 
standing their truth, or feeling their 
beauty. The tomb of Euripides, at 
Athens, bore that all Greece mourned 
at his obsequies. We learn from 
Pliny’s Epistles, that even in his own 
lifetime, immortality was anticipated 
not only for Tacitus, but all who 
were noticed in his annals. Shak- 
speare, though not yet arrived at the 
full maturity of his fame, was yet well 
known to, and enthusiastically ad- 
mired by his contemporaries. Lope 
de Vega amassed a hundred thousand 
crowns in the sixteenth century, by 
the sale of his eighteen hundred plays. 
Gibbon’s early volumes obtained a . 
celebrity in the outset nearly as great 
as his elaborate and fascinating work 
has sinee attained. In the next ge- 
neration after Adam Smith, his prin- 
ciples were generally embraced, and 
largely acted upon by the legislature. 
The first edition of Robertson's Scot- 
land sold off in a month; and Sir 
Walter Scott, by the sale of his novels 
and poems, was able in twenty years, 
besides entertaining all the literary 

c 
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Society of Europe, to purchase the 
large estate, and rear the princely 
fabric, library, and armoury of Ab- 
botsford. 

Instances, on the other hand, exist 
in equal number, and perhaps of a 
still more striking character, in which 
the greatest and most profound works 
which the human mind has ever pro- 
duced have remained, often for a long 
time, unnoticed, till the progress of 
social affairs brought the views of 
others generally to a level with that_of 
their authors. Bacon bequeathed his 
reputation in his last testament to the 
generation after the next; so clearly 
did he perceive that more than one 
race of men must expire before the 
opinions of others attained the level 
of his own far-seeing sagacity. Burke 
advanced principles in his French 
Revolution of which we are now, only 
now, beginning, after the lapse of 
half a century, to feel the full truth 
and importance. Hume met with so 
little encouragement in the earlier 
volumes of his history, that but for 
the animating assurances of a few en- 
lightened friends, he has himself told 
us, he would have resigned his task 
in despair. Milton sold the Paradise 


Lost for five pounds, and that immor- 
tal work languished on with a very 
limited sale till, fifty years afterwards, 
it was brought into light by the criti- 


eisms of Addison. Coleridge and 
Wordsworth passed for little better 
than imaginative illuminati with the 
great bulk of their contemporaries. 
The principle which seems to regu- 
late this remarkable difference is this: 
Where a work of genius either de- 
seribes manners, characters, or scenes 
with which the great bulk of mankind 
are familiar, or concerning which they 
are generally desirous of obtaining 
information ; or if it advance prin- 
ciples which, based on the doctrines 
popular with the multitude, lead 
them to new and agreeable results, 
er deduces from them conclusions 
slightly in advance of the opinions 
of the age, but lying in the same 
direction, it is almost sure of 
meeting with immediate popularity. 
Where, on’ the other hand, it is found- 
ed on principles which are adverse to 
the prevailing current of public opi- 
nion—where it sternly asserts the 
great principles of religion and moral- 
ity, in opposition to the prejudices or 
passions of a corrupted age—when it 
advocates the necessity of a rational 
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and conservative government, in the 
midst of the fervour of innovation or 
the passion of revolution—when it 
stigmatizes present vices, or repro. 
bates present follies, or portrays the 
consequences of present iniquity— 
when it appeals to feelings and virtues 
which have passed from the breasts of 
the present generation—the chances 
are that it will meet with present ad. 
miration only from a few enlightened 
or virtuous men, and that a different 
generation must arise, possibly a new 
race of mankind become dominant, 
before it attains that general popular- 
ity which is its destined and certain 
reward. On this account the chances 
are much against the survivance, for‘ 
any considerable period, of any work, 
either on religion, politics, or morals, 
which has early attained to a very 
great celebrity, because the fact of its 
having done so is, in general, evidence 
of its having fallen in, to an extent 
inconsistent with truth, with the pre- 
vailing opinions and prejudices of the 
age. In such opinions there is almost 
always a considerable foundation of 
truth, but as generally a large inter- 
mixture of error. Principles are, by 
the irreflecting mass, in general push- 
ed too far ; due weight is not given to 
the considerations on the other side ; 
the concurring influence of other 
causes is either overlooked or disre- 
garded. ‘his is more particularly 
the case with periods of general ex- 
citement, whether on religious or po- 
litical subjects, insomuch that there is 
hardly an instance of works which at- 
tained an early and extraordinary ce- 
lebrity at such eras having survived 
the fervour which gave them birth, 
and the general concurrence of opi- 
nion in which they were cradled. 
Where are now the innumerable po- 
lemical writings which issued both 
from the Catholic and Protestant di- 
vines during the fervour of the Re- 
formation? Where the forty thou- 
sand tracts which convulsed the nation 
in the course of the great Rebellion? 
Where the deluge of enthusiasm and 
infidelity which overspread the world 
at the commencement of the French 
Revolution? On the other hand, the 
works which have survived such pe- 
riods of general fervour are those 
whose authors boldly and firmly, rest- 
ing on the internal conviction of truth, 
set themselves to oppose the prevailing 
vices or follies of their age, and whose 
works, in consequence little esteemed 


- 
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‘by their contemporaries, have now 
risen into the purer regions of the 
moral atmosphere, and now shine, far 
above the changes of mortality, as 
fixed stars in the highest heavens. Of 
this character is Bacon, whose sub- 
lime intellect, bursting the fetters of 
a narrow-minded age, outstripped by 
two centuries the progress of the hu- 
man mind—Jeremy Taylor, whose ar- 
dent soul, loathing the vices of his cor- 
rupted contemporaries, clothed the 
lessons of religion in the burning words 
of genius—and Burke, whose earlier 
career, chained in the fetters of party, 
has now been forgotten in the lustre 
of the original and independent 
thoughts, adverse to the spirit of the 
age, which burst forth in his works 
on the French Revolution. 

In comparing, on subjects of politi- 
cal thought or social amelioration, the 
writings of the school of Louis XIV. 
with that of the Revolution, the pro- 
gress of the human mind appears pro- 
digious—and so it will speedily appear 
from the quotations which we shall 
lay before our readers. But, in the 
general comparison of the two, there 
is one thing very remarkable, and 
which is exactly the reverse of what 
might a priort have been expected, 
and what the ignorant vulgar or party 
writers still suppose to be the case 
—this is, the superior independence of 
thought, and bold declamation against 
the vices of the ruling power in the 
state, which the divines and moralists 
of the Grande Monarque exhibit, when 
compared with the cringing servility 
and oriental flattery which the writers 
of the Revolutionary school, whether 
in France or England, have never 
ceased to address to their democratic 
patrons and rulers invested with su- 
preme authority. We need not re- 
mind our readers what is the language, 
even of able writers and profound 
thinkers of the modern democratic 
school, in regard to the sources of all 
abuse in government, and the quarter 
from whence alone any social im- 
provement can be expected. It is 
kings and aristocrats who are the ori- 
gin of all oppression and unhappiness ; 
it is their abuses and misgovernment 
which have ever been the real causes 
of public suffering ; it is their insa- 
tiable avarice, rapacity, and selfishness 
which have in every age brought mi- 
sery and desolation upon the humbler 
and more virtuous members of society. 
Where, then, is amelioration to- be 
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looked for? and in what class of so- 
ciety is an antidote to be found to the 
inherent vices and abuses of power? 
In the middling and lower ranks ;—it 
is their virtue, intelligence, and pa- 
triotism which is the real spring’ of 
all public prosperity—it js their un- 
ceasing labour and industry which is 
the source of all public wealth—their 
unshaken constancy and courage which 
is at once the only durable foundation 
of national safety, and the prolific 
fountain of national glory. Princes 
may err, ministers may commit injus- 
tice; but the people, when once en- 
lightened by education, and intrusted 
with power, are never wrong—the 
masses never mistake their real inte- 
rests—of them it may truly be said, 
Vox populi vox Det. Such is the 
language which the democratic flat- 
terers of these times incessantly address 
to the popular rulers of the state—to 
the masses by whom popularity and 
eminence is to be won—to the Go- 
vernment by whom patronage and 
power is distributed. From such de- 
grading specimens of general servility 
and baseness, let us refresh our eyes, 
and redeem the honour of human na- 
ture, by turning to the thundering 
strains in which Bossuet and Fénélon 
impressed upon their courtly auditory 
the eternal doctrines of judgment to 
come, and the stern manner in which 
they traced to the vices or follies of 
princes the greater part of the evils 
which disturb the world. 

It is thus that Fénélon, in the name 
of Mentor, addresses his royal pupil, 
the heir of the French monarchy :— 

«A king is much less acquainted 
than private individuals with those 
by whom he is surrounded ; every one 
around him has a mask on his visage ; 
every species of artifice is exhausted 
to deceive him—alas! Telemaque ! 
you will soon experience it bitterly. © 
The more extensive the kingdom is 
which you have to govern, the more 
do you stand in need of ministers to 
assist you in your labours, and the 
more are you exposed to the chances 
of misrepresentation. The obscurity 
of private life throws a veil over our 
faults, and magnifies the idea of the 
powers of men; but supreme autho- 
rity puts the virtues to the test, and 
unveils even the most inconsiderable 


failing ;—grandeur is like the glasses 
which magnify all the objects seen 


through them. ‘The whole world is 
oceupied by observing a single man, 
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flattering his virtues, applauding his 
vices in his presence, execrating them 
in his absence. Mean-while, the king 
is but a man; beset by all the humours, 
passions, and weaknesses of mortality ; 
surrounded by artful flatterers, who 
have all their objects to gain in lead- 
ing him iftto vices. Hardly has he 
redeemed one fault, when he falls into 
another ; such is the situation even of 
the most enlightened and virtuous 
kings ; what then must be the destiny 
of those who are depraved ? 

“ The longest and best reigns are 
frequently too short to repair the mis- 
chief done, and often without intend- 
ing it, at their commencement. Royalty 
is born the heir to all these miseries ; 
human weakness often sinks under 
the load by which it is oppressed. 
Men are to be pitied for being placed 
under the government of one as weak 
and fallible as themselves; the gods 
alone would be adequate to the due 
regulation of human affairs. Nor are 
kings less to be pitied, being but men ; 
that is to say, imperfect and fallible 
beings, and charged with the govern- 
ment of an innumerable multitude of 
corrupted and deceitful men. 

« The countries in which the autho- 


rity of the sovereign is most absolute, 
are precisely those in which they enjoy 


least real power. They take, they 
raise every thing ; they alone possess 
the state; but mean-while every class 
of society languishes, the fields are 
deserted, cities decline, commerce dis- 
appears. The king who cannot en- 
gross in his own person the whole 
state, and who cannot increase in 
grandeur but with the prosperity of 
his people, annihilates himself by de- 
grees by the decay ofriches and power 
in his subjects. His dominions become 
bereaved both of wealth and men; 
the last decline is irreparable. His 
absolute power indeed gives him as 
many slaves as he has subjects ; he is 
flattered, adored, and his slightest 
wish is a law ; every one around him 
trembles; but wait till the slightest 
revolution arrives, and that monstrous 
power, pushed to an extravagant ex- 
cess, cannot endure ; it has no founda- 
tion in the affections of the people; 
it has irritated all the members of the 
state, and constrained them all to 
sigh after a change. At the first 
stroke which it receives, the idol is 
overturned, broken and trampled under 
fot. Contempt, hatred, fear, resent- 
ment, distrust, in a word, all the pas- 
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sions conspire 
authority. The king who, in his vain 
prosperity, never found a single man 
sufficiently bold to tell him the truth, 
will not find in his misfortune a single 
person either to extenuate his faults 
or defend’ him against his enemies,” 
— Telemaque, Liv. xii. ad fin. 
Passages similar to this abound in 
all the great ecclesiastical writers of 
the age of Louis XIV. and Louis 
XY. They are to be found profusely 
scattered through the works of Bos. 
suet, Massillon, Fénélon, and Bour. 
daloue. We have many similar pas. 
sages marked, but the pressure of 
other matters more immediately con- 
nected with the object of this paper, 
precludes their insertion. Now this 
independence and boldness of thought 


and expression, in courtly church. - 


men, and addressed to a courtly audi- 
tory, is extremely remarkable. It was 
to the Grande Monarque and his 
numerous train of princes, dukes, 
peeresses, ladies, and ‘courtiers, that 
these eternal, but unpalatable traths 
were addressed ; it was the holders of 
all the church patronage of France, 
that were thus reminded of the inevi- 
table result of misgovernment on the 
part of the ruling power. We speak 
much about theincreasing intelligence, 
spirit, and. independence of the age; 
nevertheless we should like to see the 
same masculine cast of thought, the 
same caustic severity of expression 
applied to the vices and follies of the 
present holders of power by the ex- 
pectants of their bounty, as was thus 
fearlessly rung into the ears of the 
despotic rulers of France by the titled 
hierarchy who had been. raised to 
greatness by their support. We 
should like to see a candidate for po- 
pular suffrage on the. hustings con- 
demn, in equally unmeasured terms, the 
vices, follies, and passions of the 
people; or a leading orator on the 
liberal side, portray in as vivid co- 
lours, from the Ministerial benches in 
the House of Commons, the inevitable 
consequences of democratic selfishness 
and injustice ; or a favourite preacher 
on the Voluntary system, thunder, in 
not less forcible language, iy, the ears 
of his astonished audience, the natural 
results of fervour and intrigue among 
popular constituencies. Alas! we see 
none of these things ; truth, which did 
venture to make itself heard, when 
sanctified by the Church, in the halls 
of princes, is utterly banished from the 
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recincts of the many-headed despots ; 
and religion, which loudly proclaimed 
the universal corruption and weakness 
of humanity in the ears of monarchs, 
cannot summon up sufficient courage 
to meet, in their strongholds of power, 
the equally depraved and selfish masses 
of the people. Aristotle has said that 
the courtier and the demagogue are 
not only nearly allied to each other, 
but are in fact the same men, varying 
not in their object, but in the quarter 


to which, according to the frame of. 


government, they address their flat- 
tery; but this remarkable fact would 
seem to demonstrate that the latter is 
amore thorough and servile courtier 
than the former ; and that truth will 
more rarely be found in the assemblies 

of the multitude than in the halls of 
" princes. 

In truth, the boldness and indigna- 
tion of language conspicuous in the 
great ornaments of the French Church 
would be altogether inexplicable on 
merely worldly considerations ; and 
accordingly it will never be found 
among the irreligious and selfish flat- 
terers of democracy. It is religion 
alone, which inspiring men with ob- 
jects and a sense of duty above this 


world, can lead to that contempt of 
present danger, and that fearless as- 
sertion of eternal truth, in the presence 
of power, which has formed in every 
age the noblest attribute of the Chris- 


tian Church. In the temporal cour- 
tiers of no age or country has there 
ever been found an example of the 
same courageous maintenance of prin- 
ciple and castigation of crime in de- 
fiance of the frowns of authority ; 
these worldly aspirants have ever been 
as servile and submissive to kings as 
the sycophantish flatterers of a de- 
mocratic multitude have been lavish 
in the praise of their intellectual wis- 
dom. And the principle which ren- 
dered Bossuet and Fénélon the cour- 
ageous assertors of eternal truth in the 
chapels and court of the Grand 
Monarque, was the same as that which 
inspired Latimer, the martyr of the 
English Church, with such heroic 
firmness in resisting the tyrannic in- 
justice @f Henry VIII. In the 
midst of the passions and cruelty of 
that blood-stained tyrant, the upright 
prelate preached a sermon in his pre- 
sence at the Chapel-Royal, condemn- 


ing, in the strongest terms, the very - 


crimes to which every one knew the 
Monarch was peculiarly addicted, 
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Enraged beyond measure at the re- 
buke thus openly administered to his 
‘* pleasant vices,” Henry sent for 
Latimer, and threatened him with in- 
stant death if he did not on the next 
occasion retract all his censures as 
openly as he had made them. The 
reproof got wind, and on the next 
Sunday the Royal Chapel was crowd- 
ed with the courtiers, eager to hear 
the terms in which the inflexible pre- 
late was to recant his censures on the 
voluptuous tyrant. But Latimer as- 
cended the pulpit, and after a long 
pause, fixing his eyes steadily on 
Henry, exclaimed, in the quaint lan- 
guage of the time, to which its in- 
herent dignity has communicated elo- 
quence — “ Bethink thee, Hugh 
Latimer! that thou art in the presence 
of thy worldly sovereign, who hath 
power to terminate thy earthly life, 
and cast all thy worldly goods into 
the flames: But bethink thee also, 
Hugh Latimer! that thou art in the 
presence of thy Heavenly Father, 
whose right hand is mighty to destroy 
as to save, and who can cast thy soul 
into hell fire ;” and immediately be- 
gan, in terms even severer and more 
cutting than before, to castigate the 
favourite vices and crimes of his in- 
dignant sovereign. The issue of the 
tale was different from what the cruel . 
character of the tyrant might have led 
us to expect. Henry, who, with all 
his atrocity, was not on some ocea- 
sions destitute of generous sentiments, 
was penetrated by the heroic con- 
stancy of the venerable prelate, and 
instead of loading him with chains, 
and sending him, as every one ex- 
pected, to the scaffold, openly ex- 
pressed his admiration of his courage, 
and took him more into favour than 
ever. 

The philosophical work of Bossuet, 
which has attained to most general 
celebrity, is his ‘ Histoire Univer- 
selle ;” and Chateaubriand has repeat- 
edly, in his later writings, held it up 
as an unequalled model of religious 
generalization. We cannot concurin 
these eulogiums; and in nothing 
perhaps does the vast progress of the 
human mind, during the last hundred 
and fifty years, appear more con- 
spicuous than in comparing this cele- 
brated treatise with the works on 
similar subjects of many men of-in- 
ferior intellects in later times. The 
design of the work was grand and 
imposing ; nothing less than a sketch 
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of the divine government of the world 
in past ages, and an elucidation of the 
hidden designs of Providence in all 
the past revolutions of mankind. In 
this magnificent attémpt he has ex- 
hibited a surprising extent of erudi- 
tion, and cast over the complicated 
thread of human affairs the eagle 
glance of genius and piety; but he 
lias not, in our humble apprehension, 
caught the spirit, or traced the real 
thread of divine administration. He 
was too deeply read in the Old 
Testament, too strongly imbued with 
the Fathers of the Church, to appre- 
lend the manner in which Supreme 
Wisdom, without any special or mi- 
raculous interposition, works out the 
moral government of the world, and 
developes the objects of eternal fore- 
sight by the agency of human pas- 
sions, virtues and vices. His Historic 
Theology is all tinged with the cha- 
racter of the Old Testament ; it is the 
God of Battles whom he ever sees 
giving the victory to His chosen ; it 
is His Almighty Arm which he dis- 
cerns operating directly in the rise 
and the fall of nations. It was re- 
served for a future age to discern, in 
the complicated thread of human 
affairs, the operation not less certain, 
but more impartial, of general laws ; 
to see in human passions the moving 
springs of social improvement, and 
the hidden instruments of human 
punishment ; to discern, in the rise 
and fall of nations, the operation, not 
so much of the active interposition, as 
of the general tendency of Divine 
power ; and in the efforts which the 
wicked make for their own aggran- 
dizement, or the scope which they 
afford to their own passions, the cer- 
tain causes of approaching retribution. 
That Providence exercises an unceas- 
ing superintendence of human affairs, 
and that the consequences of public 
actions are subjected to permanent 
Taws, the tendency of which in na- 
tional, as in private life, is to make 
the virtues or vices of men as in- 
struments of their own reward or 
punishment, is obvious upon the most 
cursory survey of history, as well as 
private life ; and though it cannot be 
affirmed that the sequence is inva- 
riable, yet it is sufficiently frequent to 
warrant certain inferences as to the 
general character of the laws. We 
cannot affirm that every day.in sum- 
mer is to be warm, and every day in 
winter cold; but nevertheless, the 


general character of those periods ig 
such as to warrant the conclusion that 
the rotation of the season was intend. 
ed, and in general does produce that 
variation on temperature, and the 
consequent checking and develope. 
ment of the fruits of the earth. But, 
as far as we can discern, the inten. 
tions of the Supreme Being are here, 
‘as elsewhere, manifested by general 
laws, and the agents employed. are 
the virtues, vices, and passions of 
men ; and the general plan of divine 
administration is to be gathered 
rather from an attentive consideration 
of the experienced consequences of 
human actions, than any occasional 
interposition to check or suspend the 
natural course of events. 

As aspecimen of the mode in which 
Bossuet regards the course of events, 
we subjoin the concluding passage of 
his Universal History :—* This long 
chain of causes and effects, on which 
the fate of empires depends, springs 
at once from the secrets of Divine 
Providence. God holds on high the 


balance of all kingdoms—all hearts 
are in his hands; sometimes he lets 
loose the passions—sometimes he re- 
strains them; by these means he 


moves the whole human race. Does 
he wish to raise up a conqueror— 
he spreads terror before his arms, 
and inspires his soldiers with in- 
vincible courage. Does he wish 
to raise up legislators—he pours 
into their minds the spirit of fore- 
sight and wisdom. He eauses them 
to foresee the evils which menace 
the state, and lay deep in wisdom 
the foundations of public tranquil- 
lity. He knows that human intel- 
lect is ever contracted in some par- 
ticulars. He then draws the film 
from its eyes, extends its views, and 
afterwards abandons it to itself— 


blinds it, precipitates it to destruc. - 


tion. Its precautions become the 
snare which entraps; its foresig&t the 
subtlety which destroys it. It is in 
this way that God exercises his re- 
doubtable judgments according to 
the immutable laws of eternal justice. 
It is his invisible hand which prepares 
effects in their most remote causes, 
and strikes’ the fatal blows, the very 
rebound of which involves nations in 
destruction. When he wi 
pour out the vials of his wrath, and 
overturn empires, all ‘becomes weak 
and vacillating intheir conduct, Egypty 
once 80 wise, became intoxicated,.and 
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faltered at. every step, because the 
Most High had poured the spirit of 
madness into its counsels. It no 
longer knew what step to take ; it 
faltered, it perished. But let us not 
deceive ourselves: God can restore 
when he _ pleases the blinded vision ; 
and he who insulted the blindness of 
others, himself falls into the most pro- 
found darkness, without any other 
cause being carried into operation to 
overthrow the longest course of pros- 
rity. 

“ It is thus that God reigns over 
all people. Let us nolonger speak of 
hazard or fortune, or speak of it only 
as a veil to our weakness—an excuse 
to our ignorance. That which ap- 
pears chance to our uncertain vision 
is the effect of intelligence and design 
on the part of the Most High—of the 
deliberations of that Supreme Council 
which disposes of all human affairs. 

“ It is for this reason that the 
rulers of mankind are ever subjected 
to a superior force which they can- 
not control. Their actions produce 
greater or lesser effects than they in- 
tended; their counsels have never 
failed to be attended by unforeseen 
consequences. Neither could they 
control the effect which the conse- 
quences of former revolutions pro- 
duced upon their actions, nor-foresee 
the course of events destined to fol- 
low the measures in which they them- 
selves were actors. He alone who 
held the thread of human affairs—who 
knows what was, and is, and is to 
come—foresaw and predestined the 
whole in his immutable council. 

«* Alexander, in his mighty con- 
quests, intended neither to labour for 
his generals, nor to ruin his royal 
house by his conquests. When Bru- 
tus inspired the Roman people with 
an unbounded passion for freedom, he 
little thought that he was implanting 
in their minds the seeds of that un- 
bridled license, destined one day to> 
induce a tyranny more grievous than 
that of the Tarquins. When the 
Cesars flattered the soldiers with a 
view to their immediate elevation, 
they had no intention of rearing up a 
militia of tyrants for their successors 
and the empire. In a word, there is 
no human -power which has not con- 
tributed, in spite of itself, to other de- 
signs than its own. God alone is 
able to reduce all things to his own 
will. Hence it is that every thing 


appears surprising when we regard 
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ri ¢ secondary causes; and, never- 
theless; all things advance with a re- 
gulated pace. Innumerable unfore- 
seen results of human. councils con- 
ducted the fortunes of Rome from 
Romulus to Charlemagne.” + Dis- 
cours Sur [ Hist. Univ. ad finum. 

It is impossible to dispute the 
grandeur of the glance whieh the 
Eagle of Meaux has cast over human 
affairs in the ancient world. But 
without contesting many of his pro- 
positions, and, in particular, fully 
conceding the truth of the important 
observation, that almost all the great- 
er public actions of men have been 
attended in the end by consequences 
different from, often the reverse of, 
those which they intended, we appre- 
hend that the mode of Divine super- 
intendence and agency will be found 
to be more correctly portrayed in 
the following passage from Blair—an 
author, the elegance and simplicity of 
whose diction frequently disguises the 
profoundness of his thoughts, and the 
correctness of his observations of hu- 
man affairs:—‘ The system upon 
which the Divine Government at pre- 
sent proceeds plainly is, that men’s 
own weakness should be appointed to 
correct them; that sinners should be 
snared in the work of their own 
hand, and sunk in the pit which them- 
selves have digged; that the baek- 
slider in heart should be filled with 
his own ways. Of all the plans which 
could be devised for the government . 
of the world, this approves itself to 
reason, as the wisest and most worthy 
of God ; so to frame the constitution 
of things, that the Divine laws should 
in a manner execute themselves, and 
carry their sanctions in their own bo- 
som. When the vices of men 
punishment to be inflicted, the Al- 
mighty is at no loss for ministers of 
justice. A thousand instruments of 
vengeance are at his command; in- 
numerable arrows are always in his 
quiver. But such is the profound 
wisdom of his plan, that no peculiar 
interposals of power are requisite. 
He has no occasion to step from his 
throne, and to interrupt the order of 
nature. With the majesty and so- 
lemnity which befits Omnipotence, he 
pronounces, ‘ Ephraim has gone to 
his idols: let him alone.’ He leaves 
transgressors to their own guilt, and 
punishment follows of course. Their 
sins do the work of justice. They 
lift the scourge; and with every 
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will by a Queen, in spite of wintry 


stroke which they inflict on the cri- 
minal, they mix this severe admoni- 
tion, that as he is only reaping the 
fruit of his own actions, he deserves 
all that he suffers.” —Btai, iv. 268, 
Serm. 14. 

The most eloquent and original of 
Bossuet's writings is his funeral ora- 
tion on Henrietta, Queen of England, 
wife of the unfortunate Charles I. It 
was natural that such an occasion 
should call forth all his powers, pro- 
nounced as it was on a princess of the 
blood-royal of France, who had un- 
dergone unparalleled calamities with 
heroic resignation, the fruit of the 
great religious revolution of the age, 
against which the French prelate had 
exerted all the force of his talents. It 
exhibits accordingly a splendid speci- 
men of genius and capacity; and im- 
bued as we are in this Protestant land 
with the most favourable impressions 
of the consequences of this convul- 
sion, it is perhaps not altogether un- 
instructive to observe in what light it 
was regarded by the greatest intel- 
lects of the Catholic world,—that be- 
tween the two we may form some es- 
timate of the light in which it will be 
viewed by an impartial posterity. 

« Christians !” says he in the exor- 
dium of his discourse ; “ it is not sur- 
prising that the memory of a great 
Queen, the daughter, the wife, the 
mother of monarchs, should attract 
you from all quarters to this melan- 
choly ceremony ; it will bring forcibly 
before your eyes one of those awful 
examples which demonstrate to the 
world the vanity of which it is compo- 
sed. You will seein her single life the 
extremes of human things; felicity 
without bounds, miseries without paral- 
lel; a long and peaceable enjoyment 
of one of the most noble crowns in the 
universe, all that birth and grandeur 
could confer that was glorious, all that 

-adversity and suffering could accumu- 
late that was disastrous; the good 
cause, attended at first with some suc- 
cess, then involved in the most dread- 
ful disasters: Revolutions unheard 
of, rebellion long restrained—at length 
reigning triumphant ; no curb there to 
license, no laws in force. Majesty 
itself violated by bloody hands, usur- 
pation, and tyranny, under the name of 
liberty—a fugitive Queen, who can 
find no retreat in her three kingdoms, 
and was forced to seek in her native 
country a melancholy exile. Nine 
gea voyages undertaken against her 
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tempests—a throne unworthily over. 
turned, and miraculously re-establish. 
ed. Behold the lessons which God 
has given to kings ! thus does He mani- 
fest to the world the nothingness of its 
pomps and its grandeur! If our 
words fail, if language sinks beneath 
the grandeur of such a subject, the 
simple narrative is more touching than 
aughtthat wordscanconvey. The heart 
of a great Queen, formerly elevated by 
so long a course of prosperity, then 
steeped in all the bitterness of affliction, 
will speak in sufficiently touching lan. 
guage; and if it is not given to a pri- 
vate individual to teach the proper les- 
sons from so mournful a catastrophe, 
the King of Israel has supplied the 
words—‘ Hear! Oh ye Great of the 
Earth!—Take lessons, ye Rulers of 
the World!’” 

“* But the wise and devout Princess, 
whose obsequies we celebrate, has not 
merely been a spectacle exhibited to 
the world in order that men might 
learn the counsels of Divine Provi- 
dence, and the fatal revolutions of 
monarchies. She took counsel herself 
from the calamities in which she was 
involved, while God was instructing 
kings by herexample. It is by giving 
and withdrawing power that God 
communicates his lessons to kings. 
The Queen we mourn has equally 
listened to the voice of these two op- 
posite monitors. She has made use, 
like a Christian, alike of prosperous 
and adverse fortune. In the first she 
was beneficent, in the last invincible; 
as long as she was fortunate, she let 
her power be felt only by her un- 
bounded deeds of goodness; when 
wrapt in misery, she enriched herself 
more than ever by the heroic virtues 
befitting misfortune. For her own 
good, she has lost that sovereign power 
which she formerly exercised only for 
the blessings of her subjects; and if 
her friends—if the universal church 
have profited by her prosperities, she 
herself has profited more from her cala- 
mities than’ from all her previous gran- 
deur. That is the great lesson to be 
drawn from the ever-memorable life of 
Henrietta Maria of France, Queen of 
Great Britain. 

“‘ I need not dwell on the illustrious 
birth of that Princess; no rank on 
earth equals it in lustre. Her virtues 
have been not less remarkable than 
her descent. She was endowed with 
a generosity truly royal ; of a truth, it 
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might be said, that she deemed every 
thing lost which was not given away. 
Nor were her other virtues less admi- 
rable. The faithful depositary of 
many important complaints and se- 
erets—it was her favourite maxim that 
Princes should observe the same silence 
as confessors, and exercise the same dis- 
cretion. In the utmost fury of the Civil 
Wars never was her word doubted, or 
her clemency called in question. Who 
has so nobly exercised that winning 
art which humbles without lowering 
itself, and confers so graciously li- 
berty, while it commands respect? 
Atonce mild, yet firm—condescending, 
yet dignified—she knew at the same 
time howto convince and persuade, and 
to support by reason, rather than en- 
force by authority. With what prudence 
did she conduct herself in cireumstan- 
ces the most arduous ; if a skilful hand 
could have saved the state, hers was 
the one to have done it. Her magna- 
uimity can never be sufficiently extol- 
led. Fortune had no power over her ; 
neither the evils which she foresaw, 
nor those by which she was surprised, 
could lower her courage. What shall 


I say to her immovable fidelity to the 
religion of her ancestors ? 


She knew 
well that that attachment constituted 
the glory of her house, as well as 
of the whole of France, sole nation in 
the world which, during the twelve 
centuries of its existence, has never 
seen on the throne: but the faithful 
children of the church. Uniformly 
she declared that nothing should de- 
tach her from the faith of St Louis. 
The King, her husband, has pronoun- 
ced upon her the noblest of all eulo- 
giums, that their héarts were in union 
in all but the matter of religion; and 
confirming by his testimony the piety 
of the Queen, that enlightened Prince 
has made known to all the world at 
once his tenderness, his conjugal: at- 
tachment, and the sacred, inviolable 
fidelity of his incomparable spouse.” 
All the world must admire the sus- 
tained dignity of this noble eulogium ; 
but touching as were the misfortunes, 
heroic the character of the unfortunate 
Henrietta, it more nearly concerns us 
to attend to the opinion of Bossuet on 
the great theological convulsion,.in the 
throes of which she was swallowed up. 
‘* When God permits the smoke to 
arise from the pits of the abyss which 
darkens the face of Heaven—that is, 
when He suffers heresy to arise—when, 
to punish the scandals of the church, 
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or awaken the piety of the people and 
their pastors, He permits the dark- 
ness of error to deceive the most ele- 
vated minds, and to spread abroad 
throughout the world a haughty cha- 
grin, a disquieted curiosity, a spirit of 
revolt. He determines, in His infinite 
wisdom, the limits which are to be im- 
posed to the progress of error, the 
stay which is to be put to the sufferings 
of thechurch. 1 do not pretend to an- 
nounce to you, Christians, the destiny of 
the heresies of our times, nor to be able 
to assign the fatal boundary by which 
God has restrained their course. But 
if my judgment does not deceive me ; 
if, recurring to the history of past ages, 
I rightly apply their experience to the 
present, I am led to the opinion, and 
the wisest of men concur in the senti- 
ment, that the days of blindness are 
past, and that the time is approaching 
when the true light will return. . 

“ When Henry VIII.,aprincein other 
respects so accomplished, was seduced 
by the passions which blinded Solomon 
and so many other kings, and began 
to shake the authority of the Church, 
the wise warned him, that if he stirred 
that one point, he would throw the 
whole fabric of government into peril, 
and infuse, in opposition to his wishes, 
a frightful license into future ages. 
The wise forewarned him ; but when 
is passion controlled by wisdom ; when 
does not folly smile at its predictions ? 
That, however, which a prudent fore- 
sight could not persuade to men, a 
ruder instructor, experience, has com- 
pelled them to believe. All that reli- 
gion has that is most sacred has been 
sacrificed ; England has changed so 
far that it no longer can recognise it- 
self’; and, more agitated in its bosom 
and on its own soil than even the 
ocean whith surrounds it, it has been 
overwhelmed by a frightful inundation 
of innumerable absurd sects. Who 
can predict but what, repenting of its 
enormous errors concerning Govern- 
ment, it may not extend its refléctions 
still farther, and look back with fond- 
regret to the tranquil condition of reli- 
gious thought which preceded the con- 
vulsions ?” 

Amidst all this pomp of language, 
and this sagacious intermixture of po- 
litical foresight with religious prepos- 
session, there is one reflection which 
necessarily forces itself upon the mind. 
Bossuet conceived, and conceived just- 
ly, that the frightful atrocities into 
which religious dissension had precis 
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pitated the English people would pro- 
duce ageneral reaction against the theo- 
logical fervour from which they had 
originated ; and that the days of extra- 
vagant fervour were numbered, from 
the very extent of the general suffering 
which its aberrations had occasioned. 
In arriving at this conclusion, he cor- 
rectly reasoned from the past to the 
present ; and foretold a decline in false 
opinion, from the woful consequences 
which Providence had attached to its 
continuance. Yet how widely did he 
err when he imagined that the days of 
the Reformation were numbered, or 
that England, relapsing into the quiet 
despotism of former days, was to fall 
back again into the arms of the Eternal 
Church! At that very moment the 
broad and deep foundations of British 
freedom were in the act of being laid, 
and that power was arising, destined 
in every age to be the bulwark of the 
Protestant faith, the vehicle of pure 
undefiled religion to the remotest cor- 
ners of the earth. The great theolo- 
gical convulsions of the sixteenth cen- 
tury were working out their appropri- 
ate fruits; a new world was peopling 
by its energy, and rising into existence 
from its spirit ; and from the oppress- 
ed and distracted shores of England 
those hosts of emigrants were em- 
barking for distant regions, who 
‘were destined, at no remote period, 
to spread the Church of England 
and the Protestant faith through the 
countless millions of the American 
xace. The errors, indeed the passions, 
the absurdities of that unhappy period, 
as Bossuet rightly conjectured, have 
passed away ; the Fifth Monarchy men 
no longer disturb the plains of Eng- 
land; the chants of the Covenafiters 
are no longer heard on the mountains 
of Scotland ; transferred tt the faith- 
ful record of history or the classic 
pages of romance, these relics of the 
olden time only furnish a heart-stirring 
subject for the talents of the historian 
-or the genius of the novelist. But the 
human mind never falls back, though 
it often halts in its course. Vestigia 
nulla retrorsum is the law of social 
affairs not less than of the fabled de- 
scent to the shades below ; the descen- 
-dants of the Puritans and the Cove- 
-nanters have abjured the absurdities of 
their fathers, but they have not relap- 
sed into the chains of Popery. Purified 
of its corruptions by the indignant 
‘voice of insurgent reason, freed from 
its absurdities by the experience of the 


calamities with which they were at. 
tended, the fair form of Catholic 
Christianity has arisen in the British 
Isles ; imbued with the spirit of the 
universal Church, but destitute of the 
rancour of its deluded sectaries ; bor. 
rowing from the religion of Rome its 
charity, adopting from the Lutheran 
Church its morality, sharing with rea. 
son its intellectual triumphs, inheriting 
from faith its spiritual constancy, not 
disdaining the support of ages, and yet 
not exeluding the light of time ; glo. 
rying in the antiquity of its descent, 
and, at the same time, admitting the 
necessity of recent reformation ; it 
has approached as near as the weak. 
ness of humanity, and the limited ex. 
tent of our present vision will permit, 
to that model of ideal perfection which, 
veiled in the silver robes of innocence, 
the faithful trust is one day to pervade 
the earth. And if present appearances 
justify any presentiments as to future 
events, the destinies of this church are 


worthy of the mighty collision of anti. . 


quity with revolution, from which it 
arose, and the vast part assigned to it 
in human affairs. The glories of the 
English nation, the triumphs of the 
English navy, have been the pioneers 
of its progress ; the infidel triumphs of 
the French Revolution, the victorious 
career of Napoleon, have ministered 
to its suecess ; it is indissolubly wound 
up with the progress of the Anglo- 
American race ; it is spreading over 
the wilds of Australia; slowly but 
steadily it is invading the primeval de- 
serts of Africa. It shares the destiny 
of the language of Milton, Shakspeare, 
and Scott; it must grow with the 
growth of a colonial empire which en- 
circles the earth; the invention of 
printing, the discovery of steam navi- 
gation, are the vehicles of its mercies 
to mankind ! ; 

‘‘ | have spoken,” says Bossuet, of 
the license into which the human mind 
is thrown when once the foundations 
of religion are shaken, and the ancient 
landmarks are removed.” 

** But as the subject of the present 
discourse affords so unique and memor- 
able anexample for theinstruction of all 
ages of the lengths to which such fari- 
ous passions will lead the people, I must, 
in justice to my subject, recur to the 
original sources of error, and conduct 
you, step by step, from the first con- 
tempt and disregard of the chureh to 
the final atrocities in which it has 
plunged mankind, 
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« The fountain of the whole evil is 
to be found in those in the last centu- 
ry, Who attempted reformation b 
means of schism; finding the chure 
an invincible barrier against all their 
innovations, they felt themselves under 
the necessity of overturning it. Thus 
the decrees of the Councils, the doc- 
trines of the fathers, the traditions of 
the Holy See, and of the Catholic 
Church, have been no longer consi- 
dered as sacred and inviolable. Every 
one has made for himself a tribunal, 
where he rendered himself the arbiter 
of his own belief ; and yet the innova- 
tors did impose some limits to the 
changes of thought by restraining them 
within the bounds of holy writ, as if 
the moment that the principle is once 
admitted that every believer may put 
what interpretations upon its passages 
he pleases, and buoy himself up with 
the belief that the Holy Spirit has 
dictated to him his own peculiar ex- 
planation, there is no individual who 
may not at once conceive himself 
authorized to worship his own inven- 
tions, to consecrate his thoughts, and 
call the wanderings of his imagination 
divine inspiration. From the moment 
this fatal doctrine was introduced, it 
was distinctly foreseen by the wise 
that license of thought being now 
emancipated from all control, sects 
would multiply ad infinitum ; obsti- 
nacy become invincible; disputes in- 
terminable; and that, while some 
would give to their reveries the 
name of inspiration, others, disgusted 
with such extravagant visions, and 
not being able to reconcile the ma- 
jesty of religion. with a faith torn by 
so many divisions, would seek a fatal 
repose in the indifference of irreligion, 
or the hardihood of atheism. 

‘ Such, and more fatal still, have been 
the natural effects of the new doctrine. 
But, in like manner, as a stream which 
has burst its banks does not every 
where produce the same ravages, be- 
cause its rapidity does not find every 
where the same inclinations and open- 
ings, thus, although that spirit of in- 
docility and independence was gene- 
rally diffused through all the heresies 
of latter times, it has not produced 
universally the same effects ; it has in 
many quarters been restrained by fear, 
worldly interests, and the particular 
humour of nations, or by the Supreme 
Power, which can: imposes where it 
seems good, effectual limits even to 
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the utmost. extravagance of human 
passion. Ifit has appeared in undis- 
guised malignity in England—if its 
malignity has declared itself without 
reserve—if its kings have perished 
underits fury,it is because itskings have 
been the primary causes of the catas- 
trophe. They have yielded too much 
to the popular delusion that the an- 
cient religion was susceptible of im- 
provement. Their subjects have in 
consequence ceased to revere its 
maxims ; they could have no respect 
for it when they saw them daily giving 
place to the passions and caprices of 
princes. The earth, too frequently 
moved, has become incapable of con- 
sistence; the mountains, once so stable, 
have fallen on all sides, and ghastly 
precipices have started forth from their 
bared sides. I apply these remarks 
to all the-frightful aberrations which 
we daily see rising up around us. Be 
not deluded with the idea that they 
are only a quarrel of the Episcopacy, 
or some disputes of the English 
Church, which have so profoundly 
moved the Commons. These disputes 
were nothing but the feeble . com- 
mencement, slight essays by which 
the turbulent. spirits made trial of: 
their liberty. Something much more- 
violent was stirring their hearts; a: 
secret disgust at all authority—an in- 
satiable craving after innovation, after 
they had once tasted its delicious 
sweets. 

“Thus the Calvinists, more bold 
than the Lutherans, have paved the 
way for the Socinians, whose numbers 
increase every day. From the same 
source have sprung the infinite sects 
of the Anabaptists, and from their 
opinions, mingled with the tenets. of 
Calvinism, have sprung the Indepen- 
dants, to whose extravagances it was 
thought no parallel could be found 
till there emerged out of their bosom 
a still more fanatic race, the Trem- 
blers, who believe that all their re- 
veries are Divine Inspiration; and- 
the Seekers, who, seventeen hundred 
years after Christ, still look for the 
Saviour, whom they have never yet 
been able to find. It is thus, that 
when the earth was once stirred,. 
ruins. fell on ruins ; when opinion was 
once shaken, sect multiplied upon 
sect. In vain the Kings of England 
flattered themselves that they would 
be able to arrest the human mind on 
this perilous. declivity by preserving: ' 
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the Episecopacy ; for what could the 
bishops do, when they had themselves 
undermined their own authority, and 
all the reverence due to the power 
which they derived by succession from 
the apostolic ‘ages, by openly con- 
demning their predecessors, even as 
far back as the origin of their spiritual 
authority, in the person of St Gregory 
and his disciple St Augustin, the first 
apostle of the English nation? What 
is Episcopacy, when it is severed 
from the Church, which is its main 
stay, to attach itself, contrary to its 
divine nature, to royalty as its su- 
preme head? Thus two powers, of a 
character so essentially different, can 
never properly unite ; their functions 
are so different that they mutually im- 
pede each; and the majesty of the 
Kings of England would have re- 


mained inviolable, if, content with its” 


sacred rights, it had not endeavoured 
to draw to itself the privileges and 
prerogatives of the Church. Thus 
nothing has arrested the violence of 
the spirit, so fruitful is error; and 
God, to punish the irreligous irrita- 
bility of his people, has delivered them 
over to the intemperance of their own 
vain curiosity, so that the ardour of 


their insensate disputes has become 
the most dangerous of their maladies. 

« Can we be surprised if they lost 
all respect for majesty and the laws, 
if they became factious, rebellious, 
and obstinate, when such principles 


were instilled into their minds? Re- 
ligion is fatally enervated when it is 
changed; the weight is taken away 
which can alone restrain mankind. 
There is in the bottom of every heart 
a rebellious spirit, which never, fails. 
to escape if the necessary restraint is 
taken away ; no curb is left when men 
are once taught that they may dispose 
at pleasure of religion. Thence has 
sprung that pretended reign of Christ, 
heretofore unknown to Christendom, 
which was destined to annihilate roy- 
alty, and render all men equal, under 
the name of Independents; a seditious 
dream, an impious and sacrilegious 
chimera; but valuable as a proof of 
the eternal truth, that every thing 
turns to sedition and treason, when 
once the authority of religion is de- 
stroyed. 
of a truth, while the Divine Spirit has 
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pronounced upon the subject an unal- 
terable sentence? God has himself. 
declared that he will withdraw from 
the people who alter the religion which 
he has established, and deliver them 
over to the scourge of civil war. Hear 
the prophet Zacharias! ‘Their souls, 
saith the Lord, have swerved from 
me, and I have said I will no longer 
be your shepherd ; let him who is to 
die prepare for death ; let he who is 
to be cut off perish, and the remainder 
shall prey on each other's flesh.’”* 
Bossuet’s Orais. Funeb. de la Reine 
ad Angleterre. 

The character and the career of the 
triumph of Cromwell are thus sketch- 
ed out by the same master-hand :— 

“Contempt of the unity of the 
Church was doubtless the cause of the 
divisions of England. If it is asked 
how it happened that so many oppo- 
site and irreconcilable sects should 
have united themselves to overthrow 
the royal authority? the answer is 

lain—A man arose of an incredible 
depth of thought; as profound a 
hypocrite as he was a skilful politi- 
cian; capable alike of undertaking 
and concealing every thing; active 
and indefatigable equally in peace as 
war; so vigilant and active, that he 
has never proved awanting to any op- 
portunity which presented itself to his 
elevation ; in fine, one of those stir- 
ring and audacious spirits which seem 
born to overturn the world. How 
hazardous the fate of such persons is, 
sufficiently appears from the history 
of all ages. But also what can they 
not accomplish when it pleases God 
to make use of them for his purposes? 
‘It was given to him to deceive the 
people, and to prevail against kings.’ + 
Perceiving that in that infinite as- 
sembly of sects, who were destitute 
of all certain rules, the pleasure of 
indulging in their own dogmas was 
the secret charm which fascinated all 
minds, he contrived to play upon that 
monstrous propensity so as to render 
that monstrous assembly a most for- 
midable body. When once the secret 
is discovered of leading the multitude 
by the attractions of liberty, it follows 
blindly, because it hears only that 
name. The people, occupied with 


But why seek for proofs@ the first object which had transported 


them, go blindfold on, without per- ’ 





— 


. * Zach. xi. 9, 


+ Rey, xiii, 5. 
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ceiving that they are on the high-road 
to servitude; and their subtle con- 
ductor, at once a soldier, a preacher, 
a combatant, and a dogmatizer, so 
enchanted the world, that he came to 
be regarded as a chief sent by God 
to work out the triumph of the cause 
of independence. He was so; but it 
was for its punishment. The design 
ofthe Almighty was toinstruct kings, 
by this great example, im the danger 
of leaving his church: He wished to 
unfold to men to what- lengths, both 
in temporal and spiritual matters, the 
rebellious spirit of schism can lead ; 
and when, in order to accomplish this 
end, he has made choice of an instru- 
ment, nothing can arrest his course. 
‘I am the Lord,’ said he, by the 
mouth of his prophet Jeremiah; ¢ I 
made the earth, and all that therein 
is: I place it in the hands of whom I 
will.’ ’’—Jbid. 

It is curious to those who reflect on 
the progress of the human mind from 
one age to another, to observe the 
large intermixture of error with truth 
that pervades this remarkable passage. 
Itis clear that the powerful and saga- 
cious mind of the Bishop of Meaux had 
penetrated the real nature of the re- 


volutionary spirit, whether in religion 
or politics ; and, accordingly, there is 
a great deal of truth in his observa- 
tions on the English Revolution. But 
he narrows too much the view which 


he took of it. He ascribes more than 
its due to the secession from the Church 
of Rome. No one can doubt, indeed, 
that religious fervour was the great 
lever which then moved mankind ; 
and that Bossuet was correct in hold- 
ing that it was the fervour of the Re- 
formation running into fanaticism, 
which, spreading from spiritual to 
temporal concerns, produced the hor- 
rors of the Great Rebellion. But on 
the other hand, the event has proved 
that it was no part of the design of 
Providence to compel the English, by 
the experience of suffering, to fall again 
into the arms of the Church of Rome. 
An hundred and seventy years have 
elapsed since Bossuet composed these 
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splendid passages, and the Church of 
England is not only still undecayed, 
but it is flourishing now in renovated 
youth, and has spread its colonial des- 
cendants through every part of the 
earth. The Church of Rome still 
holds its ground in old Europe; but 
Protestantism has spread with the 
efforts of .colonial enterprise, and the 
Bible and the hatchet have gone hand 
in hand in exploring the wilds of the 
New World. And the hand of Provi- 
dence is equally clear in both. Ca- 
tholicism is suited to the stately mo- 
narchies, antiquated civilisation, and 
slavish habits of Southern Europe ; but 
it is totally unfit to animate the exer- 
tions and inspire the spirit of the 
dauntless emigrants who are to spread 
the seeds of civilisation through the 
wilderness of nature. And one thing 
is very remarkable, and affords a strik- 
ing illustration of that subjection of hu- 
man affairs to an overruling Providence 
which Bossuet has so eloquently as- 
serted in all parts of his writings. Mr 
Hume has observed that the marriage 
of Queen. Henrietta to Charles I., b 
the partiality for the Catholic fait. 
which it infused into his descendants, 
is the principal reason of their being 
at this moment exiles from the British 
throne! It was deemed at the time 
a masterpiece of the court of Rome 
to place a Catholic Queen on the 
throne of England ; and the conversion 
of that bright jewel to the tiara of St 
Peter was confidently anticipated from 
its effects ; and its ultimate results have 
been not only to confirm the Protest- 
ant faith in the British isles, but diffuse 
its seed, by the distraction and suffer- 
ings of the Civil Wars, through the 
boundless colonial empire of Great 
Britain. 

In our next we shall draw a paral- 
lel between the fervent feeling and 
stately grandeur of the Bishop of 
Meaux, and the more romantic thought 
and burning expressions impressed 
upon Madame de Staél and Chateau- 
briand, by actual experience of the 
miseries of the French Revolution. 
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Tuere is a story told of Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh, that while composing his 
History of the World during his con- 
finement in the Tower, his attention 
was one day attracted by a scuffle that 
took place beneath his window, and 
that having despatched two different 
individuals to learn the cause of the 
tumult, the accounts they brought him 
back were so contradictory, that he 
found it utterly impossible to under- 
stand how the quarrel had begun, or 
upon whose side the justice of the 
case lay. ‘ How useless, then,” said 
he, “ for me to attempt to write a 
faithful history of what took place 
hundreds of years before, when even 
-as to what takes place almost under 
my own eyes, I find it so impossible to 
come to-any satisfactory conclusion.” 

Raleigh’s remark was a natural one, 
but after all, not so well-founded as it 
might seem. In many cases, and 
’ probably in the one in question, it is 
this very proximity to the event which 
is the source of all the eonfusion and 
contradictions that arise. Unlike other 
streams, that of history does sometimes 
become purer in its course, when it 
has once passed that point up to which 
party spirit or servility have troubled 
the waters. If Raleigh's emissaries 
had not known the contending par- 
ties, and perhaps, like the servants in 
Romeo and Juliet, taken an active part 
in the quarrel, there would probably 
have been more harmony and more 
truth in their narrative. 

There is hardly any great name in 
history to whom this remark is more 
applicable than to Wallenstein. The 
impurity of those sources from which 
all our memorials of this singular man 
have been drawn, though suspected, 
has only at this late period been fully 
exposed. Yet scarcely any character 
is connected with more interesting 
enquiries, or affords more scope either 
for the imagination or the reasoning 
power. 

Besides being invested with the 
brightest colouring of poetry in the 
masterpiece of the German drama, the 
character itself is one uniting so many 


strange anomalies, apparently blend. 
ing much of evil and good, of super. 
stition and freethinking, of firmness 
and irresolution, of generosity and 
selfishness, that it must ever be an 
interesting study to the enquirer into 
the recessés of the human mind, 
Then the vast and shifting theatre 
upon which these virtues and vices, 
these energies and weaknesses, were 
displayed ; the brilliant and striking 
movements of that long war by which 
those qualities were moulded and 
formed ; the wild and strongly con- 
trasted characters of his rivals in mili- 
tary renown, form a magnificent back- 
ground to the picture, or arrange 
themselves in picturesque combina- 
tions around the chief actor of the 
scene. ‘The civil and religious liberty 
of Europe is seen weighed in the ba- 
lance against the tyranny and super- 
stition of the empire; and we cannot 
but look with a deep interest on the 
movements of that chief who, like 
another Brennus, comes suddenly for- 
ward to throw his heavy sword into 
the wavering scale of the latter. 

But to the interest which the cha- 
racter derives both from its poetical 
aspect and its historical importance, is 
added another of a different kind, viz. 
that which attends the investigation 
of a dark and contested question of 
fact. The true character of Wallen- 
stein, even at this moment, remains a 
problem in history ; for although the 
earlier writers who have touched upon 
the events of his life, actuated by 
party feelings, or the necessity of ex- 
cusing the atrocity of his murder, have 
boldly accused him of deliberate trea- 
son, and their assertions have been 
borrowed and echoed without exami- 
nation by later historians, the ques- 
tionable nature of the sources upon 
which this charge of treason rests 
had been long suspected. Even at 
the very time when those criminating 
statements appeared, there were not 
wanting many who boldly maintained 
his innocence. Of the two Spanish 
ambassadors at the imperial court, the 
one, Count Onate,* wrote to Spain in 
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his favour, the other, the Marquis of 
Castaneda, against him. Navaro, ano- 
ther inferior envoy from Spain, de- 
fended his innocence in plain terms. 
Schiller himself, who, by his dramatic 

rtrait of Wallenstein, as well as by 
the historical representation of his 
characterinthe Thirty Years’ War, has 
perhaps done more than any one else 
to confirm the popular impression of 
his treason, seems himself to have had 
no small misgivings as to the truth of 
those dark colours with which he has 
invested the closing period of his life, 
While the whole scope of the history 
js to show that the common notion of 
Wallenstein’s treasonable correspond- 
ence with the Swedes and Saxons, his 
designs on the Crown of Bohemia, and 
his resolution to drive his master from 
the throne, were well-founded, and 
that the apparent enigma of Wallen- 
stein’s character admits of no plau- 
sible solution on any other hypothesis, 
his poetical sympathies seem to be 
aroused by his murder, he begins to 
waver and to doubt, to recall the inte- 
rested motives of those by whom his 
biography had been written, and at 
last comes to the cautious conclusion, 
utterly irreconcilable with the tenor 
of his previous narrative, “ that among 
all the actions which are generally 
ascribed to him, there is perhaps none 
which is not reconcilable with the 
supposition of innocence.” 

It cannot, however} be denied, that 
down to the present time the charac- 
ter of Wallenstein has been generally 
represented by German writers as 
that of a rebel and a traitor—a result 
not much to be wondered at, when it 
is admitted, as it must be, Ist, that 
the aspect of his life was, in any 
view, equivocal ; and, 2d, when it is 
kept in view, that almost all those 
historians who have touched upon it 
have drawn from the same source 
mediately or immediately. In refer- 
ence to the question of his alleged 
secret negotiations with Gustavus 
Adolphus, and his designs on the 
Bokemian Crown, and his intended 
treason against the Emperor Ferdi- 
nand II., the document upon which 
the charge is grounded is the written 
confession of Sesina Ratschkin von 
Rusenberg, a Bohemian fugitive, 
who, in 1635, a year after the assas- 
sination of Wallenstein, when the Vi- 
ennese Court appear to have been 
greatly at a loss for a plausible vin- 
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dication of Wallenstein’s murder, 
came forward announcivg himself as 
the agent who had been employed by 
Wallenstein and Count Terzky in 
their traitorous negotiations with tle 
Swede, How far the account con- 
tained in this confession is consistent 
with other documents of a more au- 
thentic nature will afterwards be 
seen; but it may be observed, even 
in passing, that strong suspicions 
must, in any case, necessarily attach 
to a post mortem document of this 
kind, brought forward by one who, 
in consequence of this disclosure, ob- 
tained the restoration of his confis- 
cated estates ;—reduced to writing by 
order of the Government, whose in- 
terest it was to defend the transac- 
tion; and, finally, brought into shape, 
with alterations and additions, by 
Wallenstein’s old enemy, the Chan- 
cellor Slawata. 

Without going through the detail 
of the different historical productions 
which have touched unfavourably on 
the problem of Wallenstein’s history, 
we may briefly observe that this do- 
cument of Ratschkin’s serves as the 
main source of them all. They have 
all adopted his account as their ba- 
sis, and without any investigation of 
original documents, until the late able 
and laborious work of Dr Forster, of 
Berlin, librarian to the King of Prus- 
sia, which forms the groundwork of 
the present biography. 

Dr Forster came prepared for his 
task—that of the careful examination 
of the arehives of Vienna, which, by 
the liberality of the late Emperor 
Francis, were thrown open to him, in 
a way which gave him a decided ad- 
vantage over his predecessors ; for he 
had already obtained from the repo- 
sitories of the family of the Count 
of Armin possession of the private 
and confidential letters of Wallen- 
stein, addressed to his friend Arn- 
heim, from the year 1627 down to 
1634, both during his service in the 
imperial army and his subsequent 
command under the Elector of Sax- 
ony. The importance of those docu- 
meuts to the true history of Wallen- 
stein will at once be obvious, when it 
is recajlected on what terms he stood 
towards him. Arnheim was his con- 
fidant and friend—the person to whom 
he had, in 1628, intrusted the con- 
duct of the siege of Stralsund—whom 
he had employed to negotiate with 
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the Danes in his plan for dethroning 
Christian 1V., and having the Emperor 
elected in his room—who is said to 
have afterwards been his confederate 
in his designs against the Emperor, 
and with whom he kept up a conti- 
nual correspondence from 1627 down 
to his death ; a correspondence so 
close and pressing, that he often 
writes to him five or six times in 
one day. ‘These letters are written 
in a tone of the greatest openness 
(for what, indeed, could he have 
to conceal from his supposed accom- 
plice ?) and evidently without a 
thought that, after a slumber of two 
centuries, they would be called up 
from dust and oblivion to meet the 
public eye. 

The gaps left by this correspon- 
dence wete in a considerable degree 
filled up by the fragments found in 
the Vienna archives. By incorpora- 
ting the documents therein contained, 
and others which Forster procured 
during a tour through Bohemia ( Wal- 
lenstein’s native country), Silesia, and 
Moravia, he was enabled to exhibit, 
for the first time, from documents 
which cannot be questioned, a history 
of that part of the Thirty Years’ War, 


which embraces the period from Wal- 
lenstein’s dismissal from the com- 
mand by the Diet at Ratisbon, down 


to his assassination in 1634. And if 
the result of his researches be not to 
exculpate Wallenstein,—if still, at 
the distance of two cenfuries, “ his cha- 
racter, by party love or hate distort- 
ed, floats unfixed in history,”—if, as 
his English biographer remarks, if it 
be even now difficult to say, “ whe- 
ther he acted the part of a great man 
ora great criminal,” or both,—Dr 
Forster's enquiries are at least per- 
fectly sufficient to demonstrate the 
general falsehood of Ratschkin’s con- 
fession, and of the accounts of Kheven- 
huller and his imitators, and thus to 
overturn entirely every thing like di- 
rect and positive evidence of Wallen- 
stein’s guilt. 

The English reader, we are con- 
vinced, will feel grateful to Colonel 
Mitchell for the present work, in 
which, availing himself of the results 
of Forster's enquiries, as given in his 
life of Wallenstein, published in 1834, 
and of all the information to be found 
in other German sources, he has laid 
before us, in a nervous and vigorous 
style, and with very considerable 
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power of descriptive narration, the : 


career of Wallenstein, and the state 


of the evidence in regard to the queg- 


tion of his innocence or guilt. 

His work of course is written with 
a strong leaning towards his hero; 
yet he does not carry his argument so 
far as to say that he has established 
his innocence, but only that his ac. 
cusers, on whom the burden of proof 
certainly lies, have not made out his 
guilt. And this we suspect is all to 
which Wallenstein is entitled; for 
whatever may be thought of his con- 
duct during the early part of his 
career, and disbelieving, as we do en- 
tirely, the story of Ratschkin, there 
are many points connected with Wal. 
lenstein's French negotiations with 
Feuquieres, which we find it diffi. 
cult to account for, except on the 
supposition that the idea of rendering 
himself independent of the Emperor 
had at least crossed his mind, and 
been at one time entertained by him. 
The only verdict to which we think 
Wallenstein entitled to lay claim, is 
our Scottish one of “ not proven.” 


Our limits preclude our entering 
upon the early history of Wallenstein, 
and we must therefore take up the 
thread of his story at that point where 
it first begins to be warped and dis- 
torted by interested biographers. 

Wallenstein had first come promi- 
nently forward in political life by the 
singular, and, as it at first appeared, 
extravagant proposal, which he made 
to the Emperor Ferdinand II., when 
the union of the Danish forces under 
Christian IV. with those of the admi- 
nistrator of Magdeburg and the Duke 
of Brunswick, and the threatened 
invasion of Germany by Gustavus, 
had spread consternation through the 
Catholic League, and threatened the 
safety of the empire. The proposal 
was to raise and maintain an army of 
50,000 men at his own cost for the 
service of the Emperor; and extra- 
vagant as the design at first appeared, 
it had been fulfilled. With this army 
Wallenstein had defeated Count 
Mansfeldt, conquered Mecklenburg. 
taken Wismar on the Baltic, and 
finally succeeded in driving the King 
of Denmark, at that time the main 
prop of the Protestant League, out of 
Germany. But this career of success 
had been followed by a total, though 
not altogether unexpected reverse. 
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The system of pillage and exaction, 
which he had been obliged to sanction 
in order to maintain his army in the 
different imperial states ; his own un- 
bending disposition, and the envy of 
Tilly and Maximilian of Bavaria, his 
rivals in the field, stirred up against 
him a general storm of complaints ; 
and the Emperor, though fully sen- 
sible of his great talents and services, 
felt himself compelled to yield to the 
demands of his enemies, and by the 
sentence of the Diet of Ratisbon, in 
1630, Wallenstein was deposed from 
the command as imperial generalis- 
simo, and the office conferred on Count 
Tilly. 

is knew better, however, than 
Wallenstein how little the Emperor 
himself had to do with this dismissal. 
He ascribed it to its real source,—the 
intrigues of Father Joseph, the crea- 
ture of Richelieu, and to the preponde- 
rating influence of Bavaria ; and sub- 
mitting with a good grace to the impe- 
rial mandate, he retired to Bohemia, 
there to await the time when the ap- 
proach of Gustavus “Adolphus should 
again teach his enemies his value, and 
restore him to that elevation from 
which he had been displaced. 

The ruins of the enormous palace 
which he inhabited in Prague, with 
its six gates, its vast halls, galleries, 
and baths, are stillin existence, vying 
in extent and magnificence with those 
of the Roman emperors, and corres- 
ponding to the extent of his revenue, 
which exceeded six millions of dollars. 
Besides his own properties in Bohemia 
and Moravia, which he had acquired 
by his first marriage, he possessed 
the Duchies of Friedland and Meck- 
lenburg, the Principalities of Sagan 
and Glogua, and immense sums in 
the banks of Amsterdam and Venice. 
He formed a court of his own, and 
kept a numerous body-guard, sixty 
pages, four chamberlains, twelve 
knights and barons, and three hun- 
dred horses, which were fed from 
marble mangers in his stable. His 
table was never furnished with less 
than a hundred covers, and his liveries, 
equipages, and furniture were in a 
corresponding style of regal splen- 
dour. Amidst the pomp with which 
he thus industriously surrounded him- 
self, he was distinguished by the sim- 
plicity of his own tastes and habits, 
and his power of enduring labour and 
privations. Patient of hunger, thirst, 
and watchfulness, he never himself 
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indulged in the festivities of the table; 
to the other pleasures of the senses he 
was equally inaccessible ;—amuse- 
ment he despised. Deep study, or 
active exertion, alone could satisfy his 
brooding and restless mind. To 
noises of all kinds he had a particular 
aversion. Guards patroled the ave- 
nues to his palace to prevent disturb- 
ance; the very sound of coaches was 
apc in its neighbourhood, as 

e pursued his meditations on his 
future plans and prospects, conducted 
with his own hand his correspondence 
with every quarter of Europe, or devot- 
ed himself, in company with his as- 
trologer, to the study of the plane- 
tary aspects, and endeavoured to draw 
from them a confirmation of his hopes 
or fears, as to his future destiny. We 
observe that Colonel Mitchell ex- 
presses doubts how far Wallenstein 
was really a believer in astrology. 
We sce no reason to doubt the reality 
of his belief. The difficulty in that 
age was to find any who were not 
believers. The persuasion was only 
common to Wallenstein with many of 
the great men of the age. Keppler, 
for instance, with whom he maintain- 
ed a constant correspondence, was as 
celebrated for his horoscopes as his 
astronomical discoveries. Nor is the 
propensity an uncommon one with 
enthusiastic minds in those periods of 
convulsion, when established opinions 
and customary rules of action are 
daily subverted, and they are tempted 
to seek in another sphere, in the more 
regular movements of the heavenly 
bodies, and their supposed influence on 
human events, for those principles of 
order and certainty of calculation 
which appear to be failing them upon 
earth. : 

In other respects, the qualities of his 
mind were such as peculiarly to fit him 
for the command which he had quit- 
ted, but was soon again to resume. 
The reckless audacity which had dis- 
tinguished him when a boy, had been 
sobered down by age and knowledge 
of the world into a calm; steady, self- 
relying courage ; his ready power of 
adapting himself to the habits and 
manners of those with whom he 
mingled had early given him an un- 
common influence over the minds of 
others ; while his composure and self- 
possession, which no untoward event 
could ruffle; his power of suppressing 
all appearance of emotion ; his distaste 
for most of those pleasures which in 
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general betray men into rashness, or 
divert them from the steady prosecu- 
tion of their purposes ; and his pro- 
found acquaintance with the art of 
war, acquired by personal acquaint- 
ance with its dangers and difficulties, 
combined to render him by far the 
most distinguished leader who had yet 
appeared upon the political theatre 
during this destructive war. The 
talisman with which he worked in his 
intercourse with mankind, was the 
alternate use of terror and liberality ; 
he distributed his gifts, or awarded 
his punishments, unsparingly and in 
extremes; and his resolution once 
taken, for evil or good, was irrevocable 
and unalterable. 

His external appearance and de- 
meanour were well calculated to in- 
crease the impression arising from 
his character. His stature was tall, 
his countenarice thin and pale, and 
contrasting strongly with his black 
eyes, the earnest and piercing gaze of 
which inspired terror. His brow was 
high and majestic ; not furrowed, but 
marked here and there by a few lines. 
His nose was aquiline, but broad at 
the point. He wore his own black 
hair, cut short and laid back in front, 
while it fell down in locks at the side. 
His chin and lip were covered with 
strong beard and mustachios. The 
general expression of his countenance 
was a melancholy severfty. He suf- 
fered much from gout, arising from his 
night-watchings and labours in the 
field, and supported himself with an 
Indian cane as he walked—often pau. 
sing and turning to gaze about him. 
He seldom smiled, and in conversation 
he was brief and monosyllabic ; as if 
he were unwilling to waste in words a 
moment which might have been em- 
ployed in meditation. 

This regal exile at Prague was not 
likely, in the present state of Ger- 
many, to be of long duration. A 
greater monarch than the King of 
Denmark had now taken the field, 
before the ascendency of whose genius 
the star of the empire rapidly declined ; 
a king, long inured to war and vic- 
tory, profoundly versed in the arts of 
government and diplomacy, with all 
that knowledge of men and military 
science which Wallenstein and Tilly 
possessed ; and with all that piety, 
clemency, and regard for the rights of 
others, which they wanted; as tem- 
perate and self-denying as themselves, 
though from a better motive ; as much 
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the idol of his soldiers, though their 
attachment was founded more in love 
than terror. Landing with 
15,000 men in Pomerania, Gustavus 
had soon made himself master of al. 
most every stronghold in that qnarter, 
Goetz was driven out of Pomerania, 
Torquato Conti, repulsed and out. 
mancenvred, soon laid down the com. 
mand, ‘The ferocious Tilly, fresh 
from the sack of Magdeburg, who till 
now had never lost a battle, left his 
renown behind him at Leipzig, and 
shortly afterwards his life at the pas. 
sage ofthe Lech. Brunich and Prague 
opened their gates, and the progress 
of Gustavus towards the Imperial do- 
minions through Franconia, Swabia, 
and Bavaria, seemed rather to resem- 
ble a procession than a compaign, 
New allies, following the example of 
France, declared themselves on all 
sides for the Swedes, while even the 
oldest and firmest ally of the Emperor 
Maximilian of Bavaria, alarmed as the 
danger drew nearer to his own doors, 
began to waver in his faith, and to 
incline to the seductive proposal of a 
neutrality. And now, while the storm 
was gathering on all sides, and the 
want of a head was daily more felt, 
the Spanish party at the Imperial 
court began to perceive the error they 
had committed in the deposition of 
Wallenstein (by the aid of whose ex. 
perience and commanding abilities 
alone they could have hoped to check 
the progress of Gustavus), and to pro- 
pose his reappointment to the com- 
mand. 

The accusers of Wallenstein go so 
far as to date the origin of his sup- 
posed treasonable schemes from his 
residence in Prague in 1630, and im- 
pute to him a long-cherished plan of 
revenge against the Emperor ; first 
resolved upon in his retirement there, 
and afterwards pursued through all 
his subsequent career. Raschkin ear- 
ries back the commencement of the 
treasonable negotiations with Gusta 
vus Adolphus tothe year 1630. Schil- 
ler, following this suspicious authority, 
represents him as brooding in this te- 
tirement over dark and dan, 
plans of treason. For this accusation 
there seems not a vestige of founds 
tion. In the first place, Wallenstein 
well knew that the measure of his dis 
missal had been in a manner forced 
upon the Emperor, so that the sup- 
posed motive of his treason, viz. Te- 
venge against the Emperor for his 
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ingratitude, in a great degree falls to 
the ground. In the next place, al- 
though we are in possession of a Swe- 
dish history of the period written by 
Chemnitz, under the direction of Oxen- 
steirn, the Swedish chancellor, who 
must have been cognizant of every 
particular, it is totally silent as to 
any such negotiation. 3d, The cha- 
racters of the men, and Wallenstein’s 
previous and openly expressed hatred 
tothe Swedes, are opposed to it. Last- 
ly, we find at this very moment, when 
Wallenstein is supposed to have been 
plotting with Gustavus against the 
Emperor, he was, on the contrary, 
giving the Emperor the best and 
soundest advice, by endeavouring to 
cement an alliance between him and 
the King of Demark, which, if it had 
been embraced by Christian 1V., would 
have been fatal to the projects of Gus- 
tavus. Christian even appears to have 
seriously entertained the scheme for 
detaching himself from the Swedish 
party, on receiving, as the reward of 
his services, the Bishopricks of Bre- 
men and Verden. The treaty had ad- 
vanced so far as only to require the 
Emperor’s signature, for the Emperor 
had, in the first exuberance of delight, 
on finding from what quarter the pro- 
posal originated, written to Wallen- 
stein with his own hand, approving 
of his proposal, requesting him to car- 
ry on the negotiation with his usual 
“dexterity,” though at first in his own 
name only, and concluding by ex- 
pressing himself delighted to find that 
“his dear friend did not forsake him 
in the hour of difficulty.” From what 
cause the negotiation ultimately failed 
we have no means of ascertaining. In 
the whole matter, however, Wallen- 
stein appears to have acted with the 
most perfect good faith, and with the 
sincerest regard to the interests of the 
Emperor; and yet, as a specimen of 
the credit to be given to the accusa- 
tions against him, we find this very 
Danish negotiation, an act which the 
Emperor knew of, approved and en- 
couraged, actually charged against 
Wallenstein in the official statement 
afterwards published by the Court of 
Vienna. If, then, Wallenstein is 
proved at this period to have been ac- 
tively engaged in promoting an alli- 
ance ruinous to the interests of the 
Swedish monarch, since it would have 
raised up a new enemy in his rear, 
and threatened his communication 
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with the north of Germany, and Swe- 
den itself, this, joined to the total 
silence of the Swedish annalists and 
historians on the point, and the im- 
probability arising from the circum- 
stances, position, and character of the 
men, seems sufficient to refute the sup- 
position that any treasonable designs 
against the Emperor, connected with 
an alliance with the Swedes, had at 
this time entered into Wallenstein’s 
calculations. 

The Emperor’s proposal that he 
should resume the command, reached 
Wallenstein at a time when the affairs 
of the Catholic League wore the most 
unpromising aspect. It was not in 
truth to resume the command of the 
army, but to create an army for him- 
self, that Wallenstein was now invited, 
for the armament of Tilly had almost 
entirely — 3 and Questenberg 
the Imperial Minister, the very person 
who, at the commencement of the 
Swedish war, had disbanded a full 
third of the army, and allowed a great 
part of the rest to disband itself for 
want of pay, now ventured to make it 
a matter of reproach that the defeated 
yeteran had no second army in re- 
serve. The first proposal made to 
Wallenstein was that the King of 
Hungary should be associated with 
him in the command, This he nega- 
tived instantly, in language denoting 
more pride than piety. “ Never,” he 
exclaimed, ‘ will I accept a divided 
command, were God himself to be my 
coadjutor! No! I must command 
alone, or not at all.” 

This point was speedily conceded ; 
and Wallenstein, after some negotia- 
tion, while he declined the title of 
commander-in-chief, with the salary 
of 100,000 crowns attached to it, 
agreed to raise an army of from 
40,000 to 50,000, of which the Em- 
peror might then dispose at pleasure. 

Never was the magical force of a 
name made more apparent than on 
this occasion, for no sooner had fame 
announced that Wallenstein was arm- 
ing, than soldiers flocked from ever. 
quarter to his standard, The soli- 
loquy in Schiller’s Wallenstein, in 
which, feeling himself forsaken by 
his army, after the discovery of Iso- 
lani’s treachery, he recalls his former 
triumph, by his own unassisted ener- 
gies, over circumstances still more 
ominous and unpromising, is no ex- 
aggeration of the truth, 
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«¢ Yes! once already, I and I alone 

Have filled an army’s room. Before the 
Swede 

Your hosts had melted. 
sank Tilly, 

Your last support ; Gustavus on Bavaria 

Swept like a deluge down, and in Vienna 

Within his palace-gates the - Emperor 
trembled. 

Men were not cheaply purchased, for the 
crowd 

Still follows fortune. 
turned 

On me,—the helper in their need. 
bowed 

The Emperor's pride before the deeply 
injured. 

I must arise with my creative word, 

And people with a charm this empty 
leaguer. 

’Twas done. 


On the Lech 


Then all eyes were 


Then 


The drum was beat, 


Throughout the land 
My name went forth like Mars. 


At once 
the plough, 

The workshop, were forsaken : thousands 
flocked 

In hope around the old familiar banner. 

Even now I feel I am the man I was, 

And Friedland’s self will fill his camp 
alone.” 


He did speedily fill his camp. 
More than 300 officers applied for let- 
ters of service ; some raised compa- 
nies ; others whole regiments: noble- 
men and men of fortune armed and 
equipped corps of cavalry and infantry 
at their own expense ; all were anxi- 
ous to acquire renown, and perhaps 
spoil also, under the liberal and mag- 
nificent Duke of Friedland. Before 
the expiration of tke third month, an 
army of 40,000 men that seemed to 
have sprung into life at the call of En- 
chantment, stood ready for the field. 

The army then was ready, and 
Wallenstein had fulfilled his promise ; 
but his next step was to declare his 
intention to withdraw from the scene, 
notwithstanding the pressing requests 


of the Emperor and the Imperial. 


Council. The ostensible reason as- 
signed was ill health ; an excuse not 
perhaps entirely without foundation, 
since we know that at this moment he 
laboured severely under the gout; 
and his signature, at one time bold 
and vigorous, had by this time dwindled 
into a feeble and tremulous scrawl ;— 
but certainly inadequate to account 
for this sudden resolution on the part 
of Wallenstein.. We are compelled, 
in this particular, to side with Schiller 
against his present biographer, and to 
suppose that Wallenstein could not 


resist the temptation of making his 
own importance felt, and extorti 

from the fears and necessities of the 
Emperor concessions which should 
prevent the possibility of his being a 
second time deprived of his command, 

The Emperor, however, was deter. 
mined to obtain the services of Wal. 
lenstein at any price, and according] 
the terms proposed by him, and ulti. 
mately acceded to by Wallenstein, 
were these :— 

** Wallenstein claimed to be made com. 
mander-in-chief, with absolute power, of 
all the Austrian and Spanish forces in 
Germany. Neither the King of Hungary 
nor the Emperor were to appear with the 
army, still less to exercise over it any act 
of authority. The Emperor was to dis. 
pose of no military appointment, to confer 
no reward ; nor was any pardon which he 
might grant to be valid without the sane. 
tion of the Duke of Friedland. Whatever 
might be conquered and confiscated was 
to be appropriated at the sole will and 
pleasure of the commander-in-chief, with- 
out the interference of any other authori- 
ty. Asa certain reward for his services, 
Wallenstein demanded one of the heredi- 
tary provinces of the House of Austria; 
as an extraordinary reward, one of the 
conquered provinces of the empire was to 
be conferred upon him. All the Austrian 
dominions were to be open for the recep- 
tion of the army, in case a retreat should 
become necessary. On the conclusion of 
a peace, he was to be confirmed in the 
possession of the Duchy of Mecklenburgh; 
and timely notice was to be given him, 
should it again be thought expedient to 
remove him from the command.” 

No sooner had Wallenstein assumed 
the command, than he was called upon 
to hasten to the relief of the Bavarian 
territories of his old enemy Maximi- 
lian. Advancing by stately marches 
to Egra, an interview took place be- 
tween them, in which both parties 
agreed, outwardly at least, to forget 
and forgive. They met and embraced 
in front of their respective troops, ex- 
changing pledges of faith and amity 
at the very time when their hearts 
were overflowing with the gall of bit- 
terness. ‘* We embraced,” says As 
modeus, “ and were mortal enemies 
ever since.” As sincere, probably, 
was the reconciliation of Wallenstein 
and Maximilian. 

The Imperial and Bavarian forces 
thus united amounted to about 60,000, 
being by far the most numerous army 
that had appeared in Europe since the 
time of Charles V. Gustavus, unpre- 
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pared to face so numerous and power- 
ful a body in the field, withdrew as 
they marched into the Upper Palati- 
nate. He had now no choice left but 
either to throw himself into Nurem- 
berg, or to sacrifice that city, and 
await a reinforcement under the can- 
non of Donauwerth. He chose the 
former. 


* Situated almost in the centre of Ger- 
many, this town covered his conquests on 
the Rhine, the Danube, and the Maine ; 
and left him in perfect communication 
with his allies and possessions in the north. 
To make up for his temporary inferiority 
of numbers, he called in the spade, to aid 
the lance and musket. Intrenchments, 
capable of receiving a large army, were 
immediately formed; the works com- 
pletely surrounded the town and suburbs, 
and extended to a circumference of at 
least six miles. The lines were flanked 
by bastions and salient fasces, according 
to the nature of the ground ; and the nume- 
rous outlets were covered by regular half- 
moons. The ditch was, in general, twelve 
feet broad, and eight deep; but from dis- 
tance to distance there were closed forts 
and redoubts of a much stronger construc- 
tin. The river Pegnitz, which runs 
through the town, divided the camp in 
two parts, which were connected again by 
numerous bridges. 

“* While these works were in progress, 
the Senate of Nuremberg, seeing that they 
were forced to take a part, did so man- 
fully, and atoned for their first pusillani- 
mity by the zeal ‘and ability with which 
they prepared to meet the pending storm. 
They collected stores and provisions of all 
kinds, and took every possible precaution 
to ensure the health and comfort of the 
thousands about to be assembled around 
their walls. The city, with its old fortifi- 
cation, formed the centre of this vast place 
of arms, which was completed with a> de- 
gree of celerity and stability that has not 
been equalled in Europe since the best 
times of the Roman legions. Upwards of 
300 pieces of cannon were distributed 
along the ramparts of the town and camp ; 
and before Wallenstein could complete his 
short march from the Bohemian frontier, 
the Swedes stood secure and unassailable 
within their new fortress. 


‘“* To attack such soldiers so posted, was 
of course out of the question, and Wallen- 
stein, who was urged to the attempt, said 
that ‘ battles enough had been fought al- 
Teady, and that it was time to try another 


method.’ He resolved, therefore, to sub- 
due by famine those whom he could not 
subdue by arms; and with great judgment 
took up a position about five miles to the 
south-west-of Nuremberg, so as very much 
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to narrow, and nearly block up, the chan- 
nels through which the King received his 
supplies. . 

** The imperial camp formed an irre- 
gular parallelogram, about four miles in 
length, and from one to two in breadth. 
It was placed upon a range of wooded 
hills on the left bank of the Rednitz, a 
small fordable stream that ran along the 
front of the works, and separated the two 
hostile armies. The entire camp was en- 
closed by a line of intrenchments; strong 
redoubts were erected on the most impor- 
tant points, and treble lines of abatis co- 
vered all the approaches. Two hills, the 
one called, from the ruins of an old castle, 
the Alte Feste, the other the Altenberg, 
form the highest points of the ground, and 
were most strongly guarded and fortified. 
The steep and rugged banks of the Red- 
nitz helped to protect the front of the po- 
sition ; and ponds and. marshes rendered 
all access to the right extremely difficult. 


‘¢ The King of Sweden had summoned 
to his aid all the Swedish and allied troops 
that were acting in different parts of Ger- 
many, the moment Wallenstein made his ap- 
pearance before Nuremberg. Oxenstiern 
assembled all the reinforcements at Kinzin- 
gen, about five marches from Nureniberg, 
and entered the Swedish camp on the 16th 
of August with 36,000 men, 60 pieces of 
artillery, and 4000 waggons. The two most 
formidable armies which had appeared du- 
ring the war now stood opposed to each 
other; the fire-charged clouds of battle 
had collected from all quarters of Ger- 
many over one point; and after empires 
had been ravaged, the long and terrible 
contest seemed about to be decided ina 
single field. 

‘* Wallenstein has been blamed for ha- 
ving allowed this strong reinforcement to 
join the King of Sweden ; but the censure 
is unjust. From the moment he had de- 
termined to make hunger do the work of 
arms, and knew his own camp to be im- 
pregnable, he was perfectly right in allow- 
ing these additional troops to pass unmo- 
lested. Directed against the Austrian do- 
minions, or well employed in the rear of 
Wallenstein’s position, the powerful army 
that Oxenstiern brought to the aid of 
Gustavus might have shaken the imperial 
throne; within the circumference of the 
Swedish lines they could add only to the 
distress already suffered there. And if 
that distress was great before the arrival 
of this reinforcement, it was greatly aug- 
mented by the additional numbers which 
had then to be supplied. The Swedish 
troops had lived principally on the provi- 
sions so wisely collected by the magistrates 
of Nuremberg before the arrival of the ar- 
mies, but these stores declined exactly in 
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proportion as the number of claimants for 
food augmented. The surrounding coun- 
try wascompletely exhausted, and thousands 
of the peasantry had sought shelter within 
the lines, and augmented the scarcity. 

‘‘ Crime and disease, the constant fol- 
lowers of hunger, soon appeared; and, 
by breaking asunder the bonds of disci- 
pline, added to these evils all those sure 
to result from insubordination. Frightful 
excesses were committed; and the King 
of Sweden, besides making severe exam- 
ples of the offenders, was forced to repri- 
mand the German troops in a speech that, 
for power and eloquence, has hardly ever 
been surpassed ; and which is said to have 
drawn tears from the eyes of the hardened 
soldiers themselves. The effect ascribed 
to this address has been doubted; though 
unjustly, perhaps; for Gustavus was elo- 
quent, and it is in the nature of multitudes 
to fly from one extreme to the other ; from 
deeds of cruelty to repentance, and from 
shame and sorrow to the commission of 
fresh atrocitics. 

‘* All this suffering rendered it neces- 
sary to employ the army which had been 
so skilfully though injudiciously assembled. 
On the 22d of August the King erected 
three strong batteries along the banks of 
the Rednitz, from which he cannonaded 
the Imperialists the whole day; but, as 
might be anticipated, without any result. 
Wallenstein remained immovable within 
his lines, and only replied to the Swedish 
guns bya similar fire. Hunger was to do 
his work for him; and nothing changed 
his resolution. Vain were the represen- 
tations of Maximilian ; as vain the impa- 
tience for battle expressed by his army ; 
the entreaties of his friends influenced his 
determination as little as the repeated 
taunts of his enemies. 

*‘ The first attempt to dislodge the 
Duke of Friedland having failed, a more 
determined effort was to ke made. On 
the day after this fruitless cannonade, 
Gustavus crossed the Rednitz with his 
whole army, near the small town of Furth ; 
and took up a new position, which pla- 
ced him exactly on the left flank of the 
Imperialists. Here he had the hill of the 
Alte Feste, the highest and most com- 
manding point of their camp, nearest to 
his front, and this he caused to be attack- 
ed with great impetuosity on the morning 
of the 24th of August. Under the fire of 
eighty pieces of artillery, four detachments, 
each composed of 500 chosen musketeers, 
mostly. Scotsmen, as an old Nuremberg 
writer of the period informs us, led the 
attack. They were followed and support- 
ed by divisions of spearmen, who, on dif- 
ferent points, attempted to force the in- 
trenchments. But their bravest efforts 
were unavailing ; no impression could be 
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made on foes covered by works which na. 
ture and art alike combined to strengthen; 
and after repeated efforts, renewed with 
all the gallantry for which these uncon. 
quered troops were distinguished, thie as. 
sault was abandoned, and the combat 
dwindled down to a mere skirmish, and 
fire of artillery, which continued till friend. 
ly night cast a mantle of peace over the 
contending foes. 

** Nothing was gained by the victors, 
and little lost by the vanquished, for in the 
melancholy trade of war slight is the stress 
laid upon mere human suffering. In a 
sally made on one point, a body of impe- 
rial cuirassiers defeated some Swedish in- 
fantry, and made the celebrated General 
Torstensohn prisoner. The Cromberg 
horsemen, who styled themselves ‘ The 
Invincibles,’ were less fortunate ; encoun- 
tering a party of Finland cavalry, under 
the gallant Stalhansh, they were defeated 
and forced to fly, leaving Count Fuger, 
their colonel, mortally wounded on the 
field. It may be presumed that their mo- 
destly assumed title was in no way impair- 
ed by so untoward an accident. 

** Wallenstein, as his duty commanded, 
was everywhere in the hottest of the fire; - 
he had a horse shot under. him, when in 
the very act of driving some fugitive sol- 
diers back to their post. Gustavus expo- 
sed himself with his usual indifference’ to 
danger, and a musket-ball tore away part 
of his boot. The Swedish army retired 
unpursued, and took up a position in front 
of Furth, close to the field of battle.” 


Finding that he cauld not overcome 
the fixed resolution of Wallenstein to 
avoid a battle in the open’ field, the 
King of Sweden resolved to break up 


his camp. He left his lines on the 
8th of September, and with drums 
beating and colours flying,- marched 
slowly along the front of the Imperial 
intrenchments towards Neustadt. 
Wallenstein, regardless of this def- 
ance, made no effort to interrupt his 
retreat ; a forbearance for which he 
was afterwards severely blamed in the 
official apology for his assassination, 
published by the Court of Vienna. 
Colonel Mitchell, however, whose 
opinions on a question of military 
science are entitled to high respect, 
vindicates his conduct in regard to 
this charge ; and observes, that as all 
the chances of battle were in favour 
of Gustavus, the prudence of Fried- 
land on this occasion was probably 
the salvation of the Catholic power. 
Two days after the king’s departure, 
Wallenstein broke up his camp, and 
marched upon Bamberg. After are 
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pulse at the Castle of Cobourg, he ad- 
vanced into the heart of Saxony, and 
took Leipzig on the 23d of October. 
One of the charges made against him 
at this period by Schiller and other 
historians, namely, that he ordered the 
country to be plundered and laid waste, 
is contradicted by the correspondence 
published by Forster. His letters writ- 
ten to Holt and Gallas are in exist- 
ence, and they contain the most posi- 
tive directions to refrain from every 
act of violence. 

Gustavus had reduced Ingolstadt to 
extremity when he received the un- 
welcome tidings of Wallenstein’s ir- 
ruption into Saxony; and knowing 
the weak and vacillating character of 
the Elector, he perceived the necessity 
of instantly hurrying to the aid of an 
ally whom he could not venture to ex- 
pose either to the arts or arms of 
Friedland. He hastened by forced 
marches to Naumberg, on which he 
seized with such rapidity that Wal- 
lenstein was unable to reinforce the 
detachment which garrisoned the 
place. Every where, upon this his 


last march, he was received with en- 
thusiastic demonstrations of joy. The 
people knelt before him as he passed, 


vying with each other in their endea- 
yours to kiss, or merely to touch the 
hem of his garment, or the sheath of 
hissword. ‘* Rise up,” he was obliged 
more than once to exclaim, “ or God 
will punish me for being the cause of 
this idolatry.” 

If Gustavus had been somewhat 
disconcerted by the irruption of Wal- 
lenstein into Saxony, the Imperial 
general was delighted with the pros- 
pect afforded him of a decisive action, 
by the advance of the Swedish Mo- 
narch upon Naumberg. His very 
inactivity at Nuremberg, though it 
had produced the desired effect, pro- 
bably rendered him the more anxious 
now to bring the issue to the decision 
of arms. He instantly checked his 
intended march on Torgau, advanced 
to Weissenfels, and made a regular 
reconnoissance of the Swedish posi- 
tion at Naumberg. Here, however, 
as at Werben and Nuremberg, he 
found his royal rival so strongly post- 
ed, as to render hopeless any direct 
attempt to force his camp. 

A council of war was held, at which 
Wallenstein does not appear to have 
been present, and the result of their 
deliberations must be regarded as sin- 
gular, They were unanimous in dis- 
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advising an attack upon Naumberg, 
in which they were probably right ; 
but they farther adopted the singular 
idea, that the King of Sweden would 
probably make a long stay in his 
camp at Naumberg, as he had done 
at Nuremberg ; and that as he ap- 
peared to contemplate merely defen. 
sive operations, a portion of the troops, 
under Pappenheim, might be safely 
detached to the relief of Cologne, 
while the rest of the army should go 
into winter-quarters. That the reso- 
lution of the council was a rash and 
inexplicable one, is sufficiently plain ; 
and had it emanated from Wallenstein 
himself, it might have thrown some 
suspicion on his conduct: but what- 
ever might have been its prudence, it 
is clear that the deliberations were 
mainly influenced by Pappenheim, 
whose attachment to the Imperial 
cause has never been doubted. 
Pappenheim was accordingly des- 
patched to the Rhine, having orders 
to dislodge, on his way, a Swedish 
garrison from Halle. For this pur- 
pose he received six regiments of in- 
fantry and six of cavalry, which were 
not to accompany the march further 
than was required for the execution of 
this service. Wallenstein himself took 
post with some troops at Lurzen, to 
cover the expedition. : 
About ten o’clock on the morning 
of the 5th of November, the King of 
Sweden ascertained, by intercepted 
letters, that Pappenheim, with a large 
force, had left the army, and that 
Wallenstein himself was in the plains 
of Lutzen. The King instantly per- 
ceived the opening afforded him by 
this separation of the forces of the Im- 
perialists ; right shoulders forward,” 
was the order passed along the column, 
and the whole army was immediately 
in full march for that plain, which, un- 
deragreater than Wallenstein, hassince 
proved a field of bloodshed and fame. 


‘“‘ Three signal guns fired from the 
castle of Weissenfels announced to Wallen- 
stein the approach of the Swedes, and 
bands of fugitive cavalry soon came hurry- 
ing in to confirm the fearful tidings, for 
fearful they were at the moment. Pappen- 
heim was at a distance ; most of the other 
troops were distributed in cantonments, 
and could only arrive successively on the 
field. To retreat was impossible ; the 
Elbe, and a line of hostile fortresses, were 
behind ; to fall back on Leipzig, was to 
abandon Pappenheim and the other de- 
tached corps to certain destruction; to 
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follow Pappenheim, was to abandon the 
only communication with the Austrian 
‘states; to enclose himself in a hostile 
country, and leave open the junction to 
all the Saxon and Swedish troops. 

** In such an hour of fear, courage and 
promptness of resolution could alone save 
the imperial army, who were thrown into 
great confusion by this unexpected ad- 
vance of the enemy, and Wallenstein was 
not wanting to his fame. Though he had 
hardly 12,000 men at hand, he determi- 
ned, at all hazards, to make a stand till 
the rest of his forces should arrive. The 
appointed signal-guns were fired, and or- 
ders sent to all the corps to march imme- 
diately upon Lutzen. Pappenheim also 
was directed to hurry on towards the field 
with every man and gun he could assem- 
ble. Fortune aided these exertions. The 
roads leading towards Lutzen were deep 
and miry. The Swedes, in their advance, 
had to cross the Ripach, a small streamlet 
with high clayey banks, that retarded the 
march. Isolan defended the passage with 
Croats and euirassiers; he was indeed 
routed with loss; but even victory occa- 
sioned delay. A thick November fog, so 


usual in these low, marshy countries, 
brought day to an early close, and’ dark- 
ness already covered the plain before the 
Swedes could profit by the chance that 
promised so fairly in the morning. 


Wal- 
lenstein made good use of the time thus 
gained. 

‘* The plain of Lutzen is a perfect level, 
without tree, bush, or elevation, and offers 
nowhere any advantage in point of ground. 
But there, as in most of the flat countries 
of Germany, the roads are separated from 
the fields by ditches; and these Wallen- 
stein turned very ably to account. He 
took post behind the road leading from 
Weissenfels to Leipzig, having the small 
town of Lutzen on his right ; the left was 
entirely uncovered. General Holk placed 
the troops in order of battle as they arri- 
ved during the night, and caused the 
ditches that bordered the roads to be 
deepened. The earth of the ditch nearest 
the Swedes was thrown outwards, and 
musqueteers placed in the ditch so as to 
fire over the excavated earth as over a 
parapet ; the earth from the inner ditch 
was thrown inwards, and another line of 
musqueteers placed on the level fieid be- 
hind it, so as to fire over the parapet, as 
well as over the heads of the front line of 
musqueteers. This arrangement was pro- 
bably more ingenious than judicious, for, 
to fire over the heads of soldiers at sucha 
distance, and at so small an elevation, tends 
to make them, at least, very unsteady. 

** About 200 yards behind this road 
the army was formed, according to a plan 
drawn by Wallenstein himself, As we 
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have Forster's copy of it before us, and 
as the formation differs so totally from the 
aceounts given by the historians, we shall 
here describe it, for the satisfaction of the 
curious in military antiquities. Unfortu. 
nately there is no scale attached to the 
drawing, so that we can form no certain 
idea of the extent of front occupied. 

‘* The infantry are formed in ten large 
square battalions, of which six are in first, 
and four in second line; double the num. 
ber also represented by historians. Be. 
hind the openings left between the larger 
battalions, smaller bodies of infantry, light 
troops, perhaps, are posted ; so as to make 
in all something like four lines, the first 
three resembling the Roman quincunz 
order of battle. The cavalry are posted 
on the flanks, six large bodies in column, 
on each. The entire forms very nearly a 
parallelogram, the front of which only ex. 
ceeds the depth by about one-third. On 
the left a place is marked for Pappen- 
heim, and a field-work is traced out on 
the same flank. A battery is marked in 
front of the centre, where we know that 
seven guns were stationed. The wind- 
mill battery on the right, where, as we 
also know, seventeen guns were placed, is 
not marked on the plan, The garden- 
walls round Lutzen were loopholed >and 
lined with musqueteers. What was the 
number of troops collected, is uncertain ; 
but it is not likely that they exceeded six- 
and-twenty or eight-and-twenty thousand 
men, even including Pappenheim’s caval- 
ry, which, contrary to ordinary statements, 
arrived in sufficient time to take some 
rest before the commencement of the ac- 
tion. Goltz commanded the left wing, 
Holk the right, and Offizius the centre, 
Wallenstein, as commander-in-chief, very 
properly assumed no particular post. As 
he suffered severely from gout, he came 
to the ground in his carriage, and was 
carried through the ranks in a sedan 
chair; it was only when the action began, 
that he got on horseback. Thus occupied 
and posted, the imperial army awaited 
the dawning of the eventful morning. 

The Swedes, after the passage of the 
Ripach, advanced close to Lutzen, and 
having formed their order. of battle, re- 
mained all night under arms. The troops 
were drawn up in the same manner as at 
Leipzig, the infantry in two lines, with 
Henderson’s Scottish regiment in reserve. 
There were four brigades in the front line, 
and as many in the second; but the bri- 
gades of the first had twenty companies 
each, while those of the second had only 
thirteen companies. The cavalry, which 
nearly equalled the infantry in strength, 
was posted on the flanks, also in two lines ; 
one regiment remained in reserve along 
with Henderson’s infantry. Forty pieces 
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of artillery were distributed along the line ; 
the left reached nearly to the village of 
Lutzen, and the right extended to beyond 
the Floss-Graben, a shallow canal used for 
floating timber, and easily passed at all 
points. The King himself commanded the 
right wing, Barnhard of Weimar the left, 
and Kniphausen the second line. In point 
of numbers the Swedes, who were proba- 
bly not more than 20,000 strong, were in- 
ferior to the Imperialists, but the extend- 
ed front of their brigades, the greater 
pliability of their formations, and the su- 
perior tactical training of the soldiers, 
gave them, in all other respects, a decided 
superiority. 

‘* The morning of the 6th of November 
broke dark and dimly on the plain of 
Lutzen ; the sun was obscured, and the 
ground every where covered by a thick 
and impenetrable mist. Nature seemed 
anxious to withhold the light destined to 
shine on the approaching scene of human 
destruction. The continued fog enabled 
the Swedes to advance unmolested, and 
perhaps unobserved, to within about a 
thousand yards of the enemy. Here they 
halted; and while waiting till the haze 
should clear away, the King commanded 
prayers to be said in front of every regi- 
ment, and afterwards gave out a psalm 
himself, in which the whole army joined. 


Service over, he rode along the ranks, 


and addressed the troops. His speeches 
have been variously reported, and proba- 
bly.a good deal lengthened. Certain it is 
that he said to some regiments, ‘ Fight as 
usual, brave comrades, and you will this 
day make me the first King in the world.’ 
Gustavus, who,—like Alexander, Henry 
IV., Charles XII., and other generals of 
what we may call the bold and daring 
school of tactics,—always attacked at the 
head of the cavalry, rode very conspicuous 
horses. On this occasion he was mounted 
on a white charger of peculiar beauty, 
which, according to Gassion, had been 
thrown in his way by the enemy, in order 
that it might betray him to their fire on 
the day of battle. As at Leipzig, he wore 
a plain elk-skin coat, a former wound 
preventing him from wearing armour, the 
use of which was rapidly declining among 
officers of rank. Wallenstein also wore a 
buff-coat, but it was laced and embroider- 
ed according to the most splendid fashion 
of the period. 

“* About half-past eleven o'clock the 
sun began to break with red and ominous 
glare through the haze; Lutzen was dis- 
covered to be in flames; it had been set 
on fire to preyent the right wing of the 
Imperialists from being turned; and stray 
shots from the advanced parties told that 
the expectant foes were gradually gaining 
sight of each other, The ardent courage 
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of Gustavus could no longer be resttaihed. 
Placing himself at the head of the regi- 
ment of Steinbock, he ordered the army 
to advance, and exclaiming, ‘ Now, Lord 
Jesus, give us aid; we are going to fight 
for the honour of thy holy name,’ led on 
towards the enemy. The shouts of ex- 
ulting thousands who, under such a leader, 
deemed themselves marching to assured 
victory, replied to the order; and the 
gallant display of pennons and standards 
that waved high above the ranks of an- 
cient war, told that the unconquered host 
was marching to the onset. 

‘* A terrible fire of musketry and artil- 
lery received them as they approached ; 
it checked not the progress of troops who, 
on level ground, acknowledged no equal 
foes. The trenches are passed, but a 
heavy loss is sustained and much confu- 
sion occasioned in the ranks of the assail- 
ants. The left wing of the imperial ca- 
valry, charged by the Swedish cavalry un« 
der the King in person, is thrown, and 
pursued across the plain. Equal success 
attends the centre: the blue and yellow 
brigades, after scattering the troops that 
lined the road, and carrying the seven- 
gun battery, fall with determined resolu- 
tion on the first line of the imperial infan- 
try. The serried mass of spears bears 
down all resistance ; Wallenstein’s mus- 
queteers perish in the shock of the hostile 
lances, and his front battalions are broken 
and forced to fly. The firing continues 
only near Lutzen ; the Swedes, masters of 
a great part of the field, shout victory, 
and deem the day already gained. 

** But on the left they had been less 
fortunate. Bernhard of Weimar, exposed 
to a galling fire from the troops posted 
behind the garden-walls and enclosures of 
the burning village, as well as to the fire 
of the seventeen-gun battery, had been 
unable to make any impression. Gustavus, 
informed of the ill success of this wing, 
hurried to its aid. He re-formed the 
troops, and again prepared to lead them 
forward. Wallenstein was similarly occu- 
pied ; riding from rank to rank, and from 
regiment to regiment, he brought the fu- 
gitives to a stand, advanced fresh corps 
and made a fierce attack on the brigades 
of the Swedish centre, who, disordered 
by their own success, were forced back 
across the road, and obliged to abandon 
the captured battery. The ever active 
Gustavus again arrested the progress of 
the Imperialists ; and having, with unco- 
vered head, returned thanks for the vic- 
tory he thought already won, galloped for 
ward, accompanied by a few attendants 
only, to see how the advantage could best 
be followed up. 

** At this moment a musket-ball shat- 
tered his left arm; and finding himself 
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growing faint from loss of blood, he re- 
quested Francis Albert, Duke of Lauen- 
burg, to lead him out of the battle. In 
attempting to clear the front of their own 
men, they came too near a party of the 
enemy, and the King received another 
shot in the back. ‘ Take care of yourself, 
brother,’ said the unhappy Prince to the 
Duke of Lauenberg, ‘ I have got enough,’ 
and instantly fell from his horse. The 
foe approached ; the attendants fled; and 
even Gustavus, the great, the generous, 
and the brave, was abandoned in his dying 
moments. A page, the son of Baron Lu- 
beling of Nuremberg, alone remained by 
the fallen monarch. This young man 
leaped from his horse and offered it to the 
King; but Gustavus was too feeble to 
mount: he only raised his hands, and the 
page was unable to lift him. A party of 
the Imperialists rode up and asked ‘ who 
was the wounded man?’ Lubeling replied 
that he was an officer. The enemy, not 
satisfied with the answer, or seeing Swedes 
advancing, despatched the King with se- 
veral sword and pistol wounds. Gustavus, 
in expiring, said, ‘ I was King ef Sweden.’ 
Lubeling remained, mortally wounded, by 
the side of his master ; the storm of battle 
swept along, and both bodies, stript to the 
skin, were soon disfigured beneath the 
hoofs of vaunting enemies. 

‘‘ The King’s horse, flying wild, with 
loosened rein and blood-covered housings, 
gave the first intimation of what had hap- 
pened ; and fugitive attendants too soon 
confirmed the fatal tidings. An equerry 
named Trueshes, who had seen the King 
fall, was the first to tell the Duke of 
Weimar that Gustavus was either dead or 
wounded, and in the hands of the enemy. 
Bernhard hastened to Kniphausen, and 
whispered the sad news into his ear, ask- 
ing him what was to be done? The Ge- 
neral replied, that as the troops were still 
in good order, it would be easy to effect a 
retreat. But of this the high-hearted 
Weimar would hear nothing; on the con- 
trary, he expressed his resolution to fight 
it out to the last, and to release the King, 
if a prisoner, or to avenge his death should 
he have fallen. Calling on the soldiers to 
follow him, in order to liberate their cap- 
tive and wounded sovereign, he again re- 
formed the troops and prepared to ad- 
vance. The colonel of the regiment of 
Steinbock refused to obey: Bernhard cut 
him down with his own hand; the rest 
submitted. Order having been restored, 
the whole line was again led towards the 
army, who, with great promptness, had 
taken advantage of his temporary success 
to restore his battle, and re-occupy his fa- 
vourable position. 

‘* Undismayed by the heavy fire of mus- 
quetry from the trenches, the Swedes again 
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cross the road; they had the death of 
their great King to. avenge; and who 
could value life when the noblest ,had been 
sacrificed? Religion, loyalty, patriotism, 
animated the Imperialists; every senti- 
ment that could raise the heart and nerve 
the arm of the brave, was in action; nor 
was a sterner combat than the one which 
followed ever fought by exasperated men, 
The gallantry of the Swedish onset again 
bears down all resistance ; not only is the 
windmill battery taken, the large battery 
on the right also falls into the hands of the 
assailants ; and the imperial guns are turn- 
ed against their own battalions. The left 
wing is once more driven from the field ; 
the centre is in disorder ; powder-waggons 
blow up in rear of the army, and render 
the confusion general; whole regiments 
already take to flight ; the exulting Swedes 
shout victory; when Pappenheim again 
tears the blood-stained laurel from their 
brows. This intrepid soldier received the 
order to march on Lutzen, at the very 
moment when his men were engaged in 
sacking the town of Halle. He instantly 
sounded to horse, and leaving directions 
for the infantry and artillery to follow, as 
soon as they could be assembled, set out 
at the head of his cavalry, and hurried, 
with spur of fire, towards the scene of ac- 
tion. 

‘* The imperial army was beaten, when 
his heroic spirit gave them another chance 
for victory. Collecting the best of his 
troops, who had taken little share in the 
first part of the action, he threw himself 
on the fatigued and’loosened ranks of the 
Swedish right wing, and again bore them 
back. Wallenstein, profiting by this suc- 
cess, Once more brought the infantry of the 
centre to the charge. The fiercest combat 
ever known to any of the soldiers present 
here took place, and the Swedes, unable 
to withstand the onset of additional thou- 
sands, were forced, with dreadful slaugh- 
ter, across the trenches, and the twice- 
captured guns were again retaken. Wal- 
lenstein, in the midst of the fire, directed 
this terrible combat himself; wherever 
danger was greatest there he was present ; 
all his attendants were struck down by his 
side; a cannon-shot tore the spur from 
his heel, and several musket-balls lodged 
in the folds of his buff-coat, but he escaped 
unharmed. Not so fortunate was Pappen- 
heim, the Telamon of the army, and the 
most formidable warrior of the House of 
Austria, and of the Church. Urged on by 
his fiery impetuosity, he penetrated, at the 
head of his cavalry,—who readily follow- 
ed such a leader,—into the very midst of 
the Swedes, and fell, nobly fighting, in the 
foremost rank. Two musket-balls pierced 
his scar-covered breast, and fainting from 
loss of blood, he was carried out of the 
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field. While in the arms of his attendants, 
a murmur reached his ear that Gustavus 
was no more. When the report was con- 
firmed to him, a ray of light reanimated, 
for a moment, his glazing eyes. ‘ Then 
tell the Duke of Friedland,’ he said, ‘ that 
I die happy, since I know that this irre- 
concilable enemy of my religion has fallen 
with me on the same day.’ 


The carnage at Lutzen must have 
been very great. The number killed 
on both sides was at the time estima- 
ted at 9000 men (among whom, we 
may remark by the way, was found 
an Abbot of Fulda, a true representa- 
tive of the church. militant) ; but as 
this, on the ordinary rules on which 
military casualties are calculated, 
would, as Colonel Mitchell remarks, 
give about 30,000 killed and wound- 
ed, the probability is that that esti- 
mate is exaggerated. Still, however, 
the loss must have greatly exceeded 
that sustained in any other action du- 
ring the Thirty Years’ War; the whole 
field from Lutzen to the Floss-Graben 
was, as an eyewitness states, covered 
with heaps of slain. Wallenstein next 
morning could only assemble 2000 ef- 
fective men when he attempted to bring 
his lost artillery from the field; while 
the Swedes, on their part, could only 
muster 12,000men at Weissenfels some 
days afterwards. 

Among the Imperialists who fell at 
Lutzen there was none whose death 
was so much lamented as that of Pap- 
penheim. His dauntless courage, he- 
roic gallantry, and generous feeling, 
added to a more than ordinary degree 
of military skill and decision, as the 
result of his campaigns proved, have 
made him a peculiar favourite of his 
countrymen, and the hero of not a few 
of the thousand and one romances and 
novels in which the eventful period of 
the Thirty Years’ War has been com- 
memorated in Germany. 

The Imperial army being utterly 
disorganized by the defeat at Lutzen, 
and destitute of stores, Wallenstein 
abandoned Leipzig, and continued his 
retreat without interruption till he suc- 
ceeded in interposing the mountains 
of Bohemia between the broken rem- 
nants of his army and the enemy. The 
pursuit had been feebly conducted. 
The loss of the great Conqueror of 
the North had at first dispirited the 
Swedes ; they were not as yet aware 
that in Bernhard, Duke of Weimar, 
on whom the command next devolved, 
they had found a successor not un- 


worthy even of Gustavus. No sooner 
had Wallenstein placed his army in 
winter-quarters than he resumed the 
practice which, during his whole eca- 
reer, he had pursued, of bestowing 
munificent rewards upon those who 
appeared to him to have performed 
their duty, and of punishing with cor- 
responding severity those who had been 
guilty of misconduct. He distributed 
in presents to individuals and regi- 
ments above 100,000 crowns, equal, 
perhaps, as Colonel Mitchell observes, 
to L.100,000 at the present day, and 
certainly an enormous sum to be given 
by any individual out of his private 
funds. On the other hand, the stan- 
dard of punishment seemed not less 
liberal ; for twelve officers, convicted of 
having misbehaved before the enemy, 
were beheaded at Prague, seven others 
cashiered with infamy, and forty who 
had absconded, declining to stand their 
trials, were declared dishonoured, and 
had their names affixed to the gibbet. 

We have now arrived at that period 
of Wallenstein’s history where his cha- 
racter and conduct become problemati- 
cal. Hitherto we have little hesitation 
in saying, there appears no ground 
whatever for the accusation of bad 
faith towards the Emperor, with which 
he was afterwards charged. But the 
whole course of Wallenstein’s conduct 
after the campaign of Lutzen is eecen- 
tric and unaccountable, to say the least, 
to a degree which might well have 
aroused the suspicion and jealousy of 
the Court of Vienna, and which must 
still throw a cloud of suspicion over his 
memory. His army having been again 
recruited during the winter to 40,000 
men, he left Prague on 5th May 1633, 
to open his last campaign. An eyewit- 
ness thus describes his departure. 
‘* The train announced the man who, 
in power afid splendour, vied even 
with the Emperor himself. The pro- 
cession consisted of fourteen carriages, 
each drawn by six horses; twenty 
cavaliers of rank attended on Wallen- 
stein’s own person; and a hundred 
and twenty livery servants followed 
in the suite. All the court attendants 
were dressed in new scarlet and blue 
uniforms ; and ten trumpeters sound- 
ing their silver-gilt trumpets, opened 
the way. All the baggage-waggons 
were covered with gilt leather; the 
greatest order prevailed in the esta- 
blishment, and every person knew 
exactly what was his place and what 


were his duties, The Duke himself 
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was dressed in a horseman’s buff-coat ; 
and the entire scene resembled more a 
victor’s triumph than the march of a 
lately baffled commander.” 

Much was, of course, expected from 
the appearance of Wallenstein upon 
the theatre of war with such a force at 
his command, opposed to troops who 
had lost their great leader ; but these 
hopes were destined to be disappoint- 
ed. Instead of fighting, he proceeded 
to negotiate with the Saxons; con- 
cluded an armistice with them; and 
when, after its close, he invested 
Schweidnitz and bombarded it for a 
day or two, he retired as Arnheim ad- 
vanced to the relief of the place, taking 
up a strong position, from which he 
contented himself with harassing the 
Saxons by his numerous light cavalry. 

The charges against Wallenstein 
in regard to this campaign appear 
strong ; his inactivity at the most 
critical period in Saxony,—with such 
a powerful force at his disposal; the 
sacrifice of Ratisbon,—the suspicious 
liberation ofthe notorious Count Thurn, 
the old enemy of the Catholic cause, 
after the complete victory at Steinau, 
are certaiuly calculated to awaken 
strong suspicions of his motives. The 
defence, on the other hand, would be 
powerful, were there reason to be- 
lieve that Wallenstein’s real object 
in not pressing the war in Silesia 
was to conclude a separate peace with 
the Saxons, and thus, by detaching 
from the Swedes their most important 
ally, compel them to give up their de- 
signs upon Germany. Unfortunately, 
however, for this view of Wallenstein’s 
intentions, there exists complete evi- 
dence that Arnheim, the Saxon com- 
mander, and, it must be kept in view, 
the old associate and friend of Wallen- 
stein, in a personal interview with the 
Swedish Chancellor Oxenstiern at 
Gelnhausen, stated, as if authorized by 
Wallenstein, that the latter had never 
forgiven the insult put upon him by 
his first dismissal from the command ; 
that he stood even then in no good fa- 
vour at Vienna; that the Duke of Feria 
was about to arrive from Italy to 
replace him in the command; and that 
for these insults he was determined to 
take vengeance on the house of Aus- 
tria, and had already secured two of 
the generals, Holk and Gallas, to his 
interest. Accordingly, his proposal was, 
that six Swedish regiments should be 
placed at Wallenstein’s service, in re- 
turn for which he would give over to 


the Swedes six of his own. As soon 
as this exchange should be effected, he 
would enter Bohemia, restore the old 
rights and charters of that kingdom, 
and then march to Vienna and force 
the Emperor to make peace. 

If such proposals were made with 
Wallenstein’s authority, there is, of 
course, an end of any question as to 
his treasonable intentions. Whatever 
may have been his views as to the 
propriety or expediency of peace, any 
alliance between him, the generalissimo 
of the Emperor, and the Swedes, direct- 
ed against the Emperor himself, was 
treason of the very darkest character. 
The whole question then is, had Arn- 
heim authority from Wallenstein to 
make these propositions ?—for we dismiss 
as absurd the supposition that Wal- 
lenstein would authorize or direct Arn- 
heim to make such proposals without 
a motive, or for the mere purpose of 
amusing the Swedes. Indeed this last 
supposition, so far as we know, has 
not been maintained by any of Wal- 
lenstein’s apologists. If, however, the 
sole enquiry be as to Arnheim’s av- 
thority to make the statement, we fear 
the presumptions are strongly in fa- 
vour of the affirmative. 

Arnheim certainly was a person 
somewhat of doubtful faith ; but what 
motive could he have to deceive his 
allies the Swedes, and involve them 
in a compact of this nature, if he 
had not himself believed that Wal- 
lenstein had made such statements ? 
—But what adds additional proba- 
bility to the supposition that Wal- 
lenstein, from whatever motive, was 
disposed, by an alliance with some 
foreign power, to render himself inde- 
pendent of the Emperor, and was 
therefore likely to have authorized the 


communication thus made, and which - 


to the wary Oxenstiern, who distrust- 
ed the quarter from which it came, 
appeared so suspicious, that he declin- 
ed acting upon it, is the clear evi- 
dence which exists of his secret nego- 
tiations with the French Court during 
this period. France, it is well known, 
had taken a deep interest, though not 
an active share in the German war, 
and the alliance entered into with Gus- 
tavus was, after his death,. renewed 
with the Swedish Government. The 
Marquis of Feuquieres was the am- 
bassador of France at Dresden, a man 
justly characterised by Colonel Mit- 
chell as among the very ablest diplo- 
matists— while his best diplomatic 
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qualities were found in the fields of 
war.” We confess we attach the ut- 
most importance to Feuquieres’ opi- 
nions as to any question of conjectures, 
while we have that implicit reliance 
on any thing he states as having come 
under his own observation, which, per- 
haps, we might not be warranted in 
according to the statements of Arn- 
heim. 

It is evident that Feuquieres never 
entertained a doubt that Wallenstein 
was wavering in his attachment to the 
Imperial cause, and might, by the ap- 
plication of a sufficient motive, be in- 
duced to convert his passive discontent 
into active hostility. In a despatch, 
dated 17th June, Feuquieres says, ‘that 
he does not know for what purpose 
Wallenstein has concluded the truce”’ 
(i. e. the armistice with the Saxons 
which followed the congress of Bres- 
lau), «though reports circulated both at 
Vienna and in the army speak of him 
as intending to forsake the Imperial 
cause.” Obtaining, as he thinks, 
more satisfactory grounds for this be- 
lief through Count Kinsky, an exiled 
Bohemian Protestant, who had married 
the sister of the Duchess of Friedland, 
to the effect that Wallenstein, though 
highly irritated against the Emperor, 
wishes to treat only with the King of 
France or with the Crown of Sweden, 
—he immediately receives instructions 
from Richelieu, ‘‘ to assure the Duke 
of Friedland that the King of France 
is ready to aid in placing him on the 
throne of Bohemia, 07 even higher.” 

It is certain that these proposals were 
communicated to Wallenstein through 
Kinsky ; it is certain that no written 
negative was ever put upon them by 
Wallenstein. Indeed, as might be an- 
ticipated, no writing on Wallenstein’s 
part appears to have passed in regard 
to any of these treasonable negotia- 
tions; but that Wallenstein kept up 
this negotiation with the French crown 
—whether intending to avail himself 
of it ultimately or not—we really see 
no ground for doubting. 

Is it possible then to regard as a 
high-minded or honourable man a 
personage thus spreading on all sides 
the meshes of intrigue, subjecting him- 
self needlessly to so many misconstruc- 
tions, if his intentions were pure ; and 
as to whom the most>that can be 
said is, that there is no-writing under 
his hand by which his actual share 
in these treasonable designs is estab- 
lished? A man, of whom it could be 
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justly said by Arnheim, as on an 
view of Wallenstein’s character it 
must be said, that “ the end of all 
would be that nobody would believe 
him,” has no right: to complain if pos- 
terity apply to him the rule of judg- 
ment which Wallenstein in Schiller’s 
play applies to himself,—‘‘ The mys. 
tery of my life will speak against me. 
Alas! ’tis evil dallying with the devil ;” 
—and while they assume the secret 
negotiations with foreign and hostile 
powers as made out by satisfactory 
evidence, they may well hesitate before 
they adopt the over-refined theory, that 
all their secret practices were mere 
blinds to deceive France and Sweden, 
never meant to be seriously acted upon. 
If, however, we are constrained to 
admit that the suspicions against Wal- 
lenstein’s good faith towards the Em- 
peror are extremely strong, it is cer- 
tainly, on the other hand, quite clear 
that the Imperial court acted towards . 
him with a degree of Jesuitism and dis- 
simulation unworthy of that high tri- 
bunal, even in the case of acriminal for- 
midable as Friedland must then haye 
been. We hurry over some of the inter- 
mediate events; but this is certain, that 
after the Imperial court had made up 
their minds to the dismissal of Wal- 
lenstein from the command, nay, 
twenty days after the Emperor had 
even secretly issued an outlawry against 
him, he wrote, on the 18th February, 
‘‘ confiding the kingdom of Bohemia 
to his approved care and protection, 
should the Swedes, who had assembled 
in force near Ratisbon, advance against 
the frontier.” This communication, 
be it observed, is subsequent to the 
Emperor's being informed of the tran- 
saction which wasefterwards so strong- 
ly turned to Wallenstein’s disadvan- 
tage; namely, the bond or obligation 
entered into at his request by the offi- 
cers at Pilsen, by which they had 
pledged themselves “ to adhere to 
Wallenstein to the last drop of their 
blood, as long.as he should continue 
to command the army in the service and 
for the good of the Emperor.” Inthe 
official account published by the Vienna 
Court, and in the drama of Schiller, the 
observation printed in italics was de- 
scribed as having been left out in the 
copy actually signed by the officers. 
Colonel Mitchell shows, we think on 


reasonable evidence, that there is no 
ground for suspecting any such piece 
of legerdemain. 

Thus, then, twenty days after Wallen- 
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stein had been actually outlawed, and 
the Emperor, after much deliberation, 
had issued authority to lay hold of 
him, “ dead or alive,” we find him 
writing to him with his own hand, let- 
ters apparently of the most confiden- 
tial he friendly character. Must we 
not add, that even if Wallenstein were 
guilty, such conduct was deeply un- 
worthy of Ferdinand ? 

Wallenstein first learned his danger 
by the public exhibition at Prague of 
the proclamation denouncing him an 
outlaw. He then took the resolution 
of flying to Egia, and throwing him- 
self into the arms of the allies. The 
circumstances attending his murder in 
that city must be, in their main fea- 
tures, too familiar to every one ac- 
quainted with Schiller’s play, either in 
the original or in translation, to jus- 
tify any recapitulation of them ; it is 
rather due to Colonel Mitchell to ex- 
hibit in conclusion some portions of the 
general view of Wallenstein’s charac- 
ter, with which he closes this portion 
of his work. 

We have already hinted that we 
cannot go so far as he does in re- 
gard to the insufficiency of the evi- 
dence against Wallenstein ; it may not 
be legally sufficient, but history never 
has proceeded or cay proceed upon 
strict /egal evidence; and we cannot 
but say that, to our minds, the moral 
evidence of the case leads to the sup- 
position of Wallenstein’s having at 
least contemplated treason, and made 
his arrangements for it if he should 
find it impossible otherwise to main- 
tain his power. But for those who 
may be disposed to entertain a more 
favourable view of the evidence, it is 
but fair that the observations of his 
present biographer should be, in their 
substance at least, placed before them. 

** His conduct, and pretended inactivity 
at Nuremberg, and again after the battle 
of Lutzen, are military questions, of which 
he was a better judge than the imperial 
ministers could be ; and, as already shown, 
he seems, on both occasions, to have act- 
ed in a manner deserving the highest 
praise. Count Thurn was liberated in 
conformity with the terms of a regular 
capitulation, which could not be violated 
without a direct breach of faith and honour. 

** The charge of treason brought against 
him, has never been substantiated by a 
shadow of proof; and wanting that proof, 
we are, in justice, bound to acquit the ac- 
cused, however inexplicable some parts of 
his conduct may appear. The constant 


negotiations carried on during the first 
months of the Silesian campaign,—the 
total absence of all military energy and 
enterprise,—more than injured Wallen- 
stein’s reputation as a soldier. It was 
thought strange, that the adversary of 
Gustavus should allow himself to be ar- 
rested by Arnheim and the Saxons; and 
the reports, so universally circulated, of 
his intention to fall off from the Emperor, 
naturally augmented the suspicions thus 
excited. 

** Arnheim’s extraordinary communica- 
tion to Oxenstiern—the statements con- 
tained in the letters of the Saxon general, 
—as well as those contained in the letters 
of Prince Francis Albert, —Kinsky’s mys- 
terious correspondence with Feuquieres, 
are all unexplained circumstances, detri- 
mental to- the fair fame of the Duke of 
Friedland; but they do not constitute 
proofs of treason; for we do not know 
that any of these persons had authority to 
make the proposals in question, or had 
grounds for the statements contained in 
their letters ; not a single line of Wallen- 
stein’s own writing has ever been produ- 
ced against him. 

‘* From the general tenor of his letters, 
we know that he was a decided enemy of 
Sweden ; and Richelieu’s Memoirs inform 
us that he entertained feelings equally hos- 
tile towards France. May we not, there- 
fore, suppose, that he was honestly stri- 
ving to unite the different powers of Ger- 
many, in order to clear the empire of fo- 
reign influence and foreign armies; so 
that a peace might be concluded between 
the Catholics and Protestants, without 
being first purchased from ‘strangers, at 
the enormous price which they ultimately 
exacted for their interference in the war ? 
Such a plan was worthy of the genius and 
patriotism of Friedland, and accords far 
more with his known words and actions, 
than any that has yet been ascribed to him. 

‘* There are probably many men who 
would be ready to strike for crowns and 
seeptres, if the brilliant baubles could be 


gained by direct and open violence ; but - 


who would scorn to connect. themselves 
with the bravos, stabbers, gamblers, tra- 
ding patriots, intriguers, adventurers, and 
other mean tools that treason employs in 
working out its dark and unworthy pro- 
jects. Pride alone will keep men of high 
character virtuous, and the Duke of Fried- 
land was the proudest of the proud ; whe- 
ther he would have seized a crown, by 
open foree, we cannot say; but we may 
safely assert, that he never could have 
been a conspirator. It is now evident 
that Wallenstein fell a victim to some dark 
plot, the thread of which has not yet been 
discovered, though its machinations are 
amply attested by the letters of the Italian 
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faction, and by those of the Elector of 
Bavaria. Maximilian, Piccolomini, Dio- 
dati, Grana, Gallasso, and others, worked 
skilfully on the jealous fears of the Empe- 
ror, and hurried him into measures, of 
which he so far repented as to. declare, 
some years afterwards, that Wallenstein 
was less guilty than his enemies had re- 
presented, — 

‘* The combination of Pilsen was, no 
doubt, reprehensible, and would now be 
criminal; but it was less so at a period 
when the just principles of subordination 
were almost unknown; and the Court of 
Vienna, so far from looking upon the 
transaction as a serious offence, thought 
it advisable to give a false account of the 
proceeding, when they brought it forward 
as a treasonable charge. It is said, in the 
imperial statement, that the paper signed 
by the officers, had been fraudulently sub- 
stituted for the one which contained the 
resolutions actually agreed upon, and that 
the clause, contained in the first,—sup- 
pressed paper,——by which the officers 
bound themselves to remain faithful to the 
Emperor, had been purposely omitted in 
ahe second paper, to which the signatures 
were obtained. These imperial assertions 
bear falsehood on their very face ; no man 
would think himself bound hy a signature 
out of which he had been defrauded ; nor 
did any of the officers tried allege in their 
defence that so mean a deception had 
been practised upon them. : 

‘* But allowing that precedent, and the 
opinions of the time, palliated, in some 
degree, this military combination, it must 
still be a question whether Wallenstein 
really intended to resign the command of 
the army when he called the officers toge- 
ther ; whether the most ambitious of men 
was willing to descend from dictatorial 
power to the retirement of private life, at 
the very moment when France was tender- 
ing crowns, armies, and millions for his 
aceeptance. History is bound to acquit 
the Duke of Friedland of treason ; for all 
the power and influence of Vienna failed 
to make out a case against him. From 
beyond the grave the mighty spirit of the 
man still overawed his enemies and con- 
founded their counsels; it was in vain 
that bribes and tortures were employed to 
prove him guilty; these criminal efforts 
only recoiled upon their authors, and laid 
bare to the world the full infamy of their 
conduct. But the guilt of one party can- 
not establish the innocence of another ; 
and strongly as this presumptive evidence 
tells in Wallenstein’s favour, the suspi- 
cions caused by his eccentric conduct still 
remain, What were the plans engendered 
in that lofty and aspiring mind,—what the 
hopes cherished in that ambitious and not 
ignoble heart,—are questions never likely 


to be answered! Oxenstiern declared, 
even in the last years of his life, that he 
never could comprehend the object Wal- 
lenstein really had in view; and as the 
ablest and best informed man of the time 
failed to unravel the secret, it will be in 
vain that we attempt to fathom a mystery, 
over which the gloom of two centuries has 
now been gathered. 

** If we too often see the best and 
most generous qualities of our nature 
crushed beneath the chilling influence of 
adversity, so we expect, on the other 
hand, to find them called forth and che- 
rished by the genial sunshine of power 
and prosperity. We naturally feel dispo- 
sed to combine the idea of high qualities 
with high station; and the want of noble 
and generous feeling, which in the humbler 
ranks of life is but an absence of virtue, 
augments to criminality, in proportion as 
we ascend in the scale of society ; and we 
ean only faney such deficiency to exist 
upon a throne, when the crowned oecu- 
pant is composed of the meanest materials 
of which human nature is ever put toge- 
ther, Ferdinand II. was such an occu- 
pant of a throne, In the hour of danger, 
and when pressed by the victorious arms 
of the Swedes, he conferred almost dicta- 
torial power on the man from whose aid 
he alone expected safety. But no sooner 
was the first peril over, than the imagina- 
tion of the terrified sovereign, magnified 
into treason and rebelfion, the exercise of 
the power which he had before delegated, 
In his base and unkingly fear,—to acquit 
him even of envy and avarice,—he con- 
demned without a trial or hearing; and 
not only handed over the man, who had 
twice saved the monarchy, to the halberds 
of hired assassins, but rendered himself 
an active party to the crime by the treach- 
ery of his conduct. In order to deceive 
his intended victim, and to render the blow 
more certain, he remained in constant and 
confidential correspondence with Wallen- 
stein, for twenty days after the betrayed 
General had been outlawed as a rebel. 
True it is, that he afterwards caused three 
thousand masses to be said for the souls 
of the slain; and courtiers and confessors 
may, by such means, have silenced the 
feeble voice of the royal conscience. But 
the voice of history will not be so silen- 
ced; and the name of Ferdinand II. will 
be handed down to latest posterity as the 
name. of a sovereign in whose callous heart 
not even imperial sway could raise one 
spark of noble fire ; who, while crawling 
in the dust before images and reliques, 
remained deaf to the duties of Christian- 
ity ; and repaid the greatest services ever 
rendered to a prince, by one of the foulest 
deeds of treason and of murder recorded 
in the dark annals of human crime.” 
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Tue pomps of the Lord Mayor's 
day, amusing as they were to the City, 
have produced a great deal of bicker- 
ing, which lasts longer than either the 
gas-lights or the gratitude. Large as 
the hall was, the invitations were so 
absurdly given, that the most import- 
ant persons in London were necessa- 
tily omitted. That the Common. 
Councilmen and their wives should 
come, was not to be helped; that the 
Aldermen and their wives should be 
present, was only what was to be ex- 
pected ; but we are unable to ascertain 
by what rule it was that the whole body 
of the leading clergy, the merchants, 
and the magistracy, with one or two 
exceptions, were excluded. ‘This might 
have been a Corporation entertain- 
ment, but it was certainly not a City 
one. The procession through the 
City. was stately ; but if the quadru- 
peds could have written a journal, 
and have forsworn the ridiculous 
adulation with which the biped jour- 
nalists load the innocent little Queen, 
the cream-coloured horses would have 
told nothing but the truth in declaring 
themselves the pride of the procession. 
Among the quarrels to which this 
stately ceremonial has given place, 
the most amusing is one in which 
Sydney Smith has been entangled. 
Every incident of this reverend per- 
son’s life, by some fatality, takes the 
shape of a joke. His literature is a 
joke, his profession is a joke, and his 
feelings are a joke. He has been 
through the best part of his life a vio- 
lent politician; and, now that Time 
has crusted him over with years, he 
stands, like a rusty weathercock, in- 
capable of turning round, whatever 
wind may blow, or whatever may be 
his inclination to follow it. Still he 
loves his joke, and has it upon all oc- 
casions. Previously to. the late pro- 
cession, he and some of the residen- 
tiaries of St Paul’s had ordered the 
east window of the cathedral to be 
taken out, and the service to be sus- 
pended for a week. For what con- 
ceivable purpose? To give-a group 
of idlers, belonging to the canons and 
so forth, an opportunity of gazing at 
the passing pageant. If the indivi- 
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duals in questiou were so bitten with 
the love of sight, seeing that they 
must have the exhibition at all ha- 
zards, it would have been infinitely 
more decorous to have furnished them 
with ten shillings a-piece from the 
canonical purse, and thus enabled 
them to supply themselves with seats 
in the shop-windows along Cheapside, 
The desecration was calculated to give 
offence, and we cannot be surprised 
that some notice of it made its way 
into the public papers. Accordingly, a 
letter appeared, charging the authori- 
ties of the church with it as a grave 
offence, but without giving any name. 
Sydney Smith took up the quarrel and 
the pen together, and justifying the 
impropriety of the present act by its 
only following the example of a pre- 
vious impropriety, and clearing him- 
self from the indecency of having sha- 
red in giving the order, by the simple 
circumstance of his not enjoying the 
show, wrote the following letter, which 
was in his usual style of joke :— 


‘6 TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES. 

“© Sin,—The establishment of St 
Paul’s consists of a dean, three re- 
sidentiaries, and a stultus ecclesia, 
or regular fool. The business of 
the latter is to fill the newspapers 
with little gossiping falsehoods and 
nonsense about the former. But 
stultus or stulta (for either sex is eli- 
gible) has said, that since the time of 


Cromwell there has been no such de- — 


secration of the church. Now, the 
erection complained of (which will be 
entirely removed before Sunday next) 
is precisely in the same place where 
the dean and chapter ordered a stair- 
case to be made for them, and ae- 
commodation prepared to see the 
procession of the foreign kings and 
princes to Guildhall in 1814. Seaf.- 


‘folding was erected all over the same 


spot, and the church shut up for a 
month, The same erection was made 
at Nelson's funeral, and every year 
the church is shut for a fortnight or 
three weeks, to enable carpenters and 
joiners to erect scaffolding for the 
charity children. 

« The present erection is not for the 
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promiscuous admission of the public, 
but for the accommodation of the 
chapter and their friends, admitted by 
their own signature. As for accom- 
modation to my reverence (as our of- 
fier terms me), I never had the 
smallest intention to be present,—not 
from the lack of loyalty, but from the 
fear of rheumatism.” 


We admit all this to be very plea- 
sant, and very much in the old Whig 
style. The leopard cannot change 
his spots; nor can the Whig. With 
the party, precedence is every thing ; 
and any previous absurdity stands 
for the natural protector of the ab- 
surdity that follows. But this Whig 
canon-residentiary has been all his 
life long laughing at the sayings and 
doings of all canons-residentiary and 
churchmen of every kind, and has but 
little right to shelter himself un- 
der their blunders. The man who 


wrote and harangued through a life 
of speech-making and pamphleteering 
against the abuses of the Church, and 
who was finally aiding and abetting, 
and throwing down its ramparts, to let 
the Papists enter in full force, might 
fairly have extended his reform to a 


practice which, notwithstanding the 
best jokes that can be made upon the 
subject, all decent persons will pro- 
nounce to be a desecration of the 
Church. The exact state of the case 
is this :—Divine service is performed 
regularly twice a-day under the roof 
of St Paul’s. By the act of the ca- 
nons-residentiary, or whoever may be 
the culprits, this service is stopt for a 
whole week ; in other words, twelve 
sllemnizations of divine worship are 
extinguished—And for what reason? 
Simply to allow some of the officials 
of the church and their families to 
have a seaffold raised, from which 
they may have a convenient view of 
a showy procession in the streets. 
This we think is much more than an 
indecorum ; and we think the indeco- 
rum very little palliated by its having 
been committed before. It is to no 
purpose to tell us that the same thing 
was done at the visit of the Emperors. 
It ought not to have been done then, 
nor at Nelson's funeral ; nor ought it 
to have been done now. As to the 
closing of the church during the an- 
nual erection of the galleries for the 
charity children, that is a great reli- 
gious ceremony ; and the suspension 


ofthe Church-service, if indeed it be 
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necessary even then, is not to give a 
few gentlemen and ladies the oppor- 
tunity of enjoying at their ease the 
sight of her Majesty’s coaches and 
cavalry, but to provide for a great 
anniversary, for which provision could 
be made in the cathedral alone. We 
have no wish to disturb the repose of 
the volatile canon-residentiary ; but 
we must suggest that it would be only 
becoming in him and his associates 
either to make this the last of these 
gross offences against public proprie- 
ty, or to supply the public with a bet- 
ter apology for what they have done, 
if they can, 


The inconvenience of a bad neigh- 

bour is proverbial, but the following 

case, which lately occurred at one of 
the London police offices, puts the 

proverb in a remarkably clear point 

of view. It appears that for some 

time past, the complainant, a trades- 

man, but of considerable property, had 

found the ornaments of his household 

rapidly disappearing ; one day a silver 

salver fled from his sideboard ; another 
day a candlestick knew its place no 

more ; another day the goblet dear to 

his soul from wedding recollections, no 
longer glittered in his eye; another 

day his soup-ladle had made to itself 
wings and wasgone. This, of course, 

produced an inquisition in the house, 

servants were examined, closets were 

hunted to the remotest extremity, rat- 

holes were searched, but all in vain, 

After a short pause in this general 

vanishing, when the sideboard could 

suffer no further defalcation, the war- 
drobe began to take its share in the 

adventure; coats, waistcoats, and pan- 

taloons followed the fugitive plate. The 
losses now became evidently a matter 
of more delicacy, for the process threat- 
ened to leave the family in the primi- 
tive state of mankind. Before he had 
parted with his final pair of pantaloons, 
the tradesman made one vigorous 
search more, suspected every thing and 
every body, but in vain, and was on 
the verge of being reduced to the con- 
viction that the whole affair was super- 
natural. However, before he publicly 
impeached the new Cock-lane ghost, he 
determined to make one- last enquiry. 
As he was pondering on the course 
which he was now to take, the recol- 
lection suddenly occurred to him, that 
the houses in which he and his neigh- 
bour lived had formerly been one. 
What had greatly increased the mys- 
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tery of the whole transaction was, that 
though plunder had evidently been 
committed, and the opportunity had 
as evidently been taken, when the 
tradesman and his family had left the 
house locked up during their walk to 
church or the parks on Sundays, they 
had found the doors and windows on 
their return just as they had left them, 
every bar, bolt, and lock, in full secu- 
rity. The attack had therefore not 
been made from the outside, In pur- 
suing his conjecture he happened to 
rub off a fragment of paint from a 
small window which looked into the 
next house, and to his astonishment 
had a view of his own goblet on his 
neighbour’s mantel-piece. 

On this discovery he acted with the 
skill of a true diplomatist, kept his 
secret to himself until he had deposited 
it in the ear of a pair of the police ser- 
jeants and led them to the house of the 
delinquent. Nothing could equal the 
surprise of the accused but his indig- 
nation: He appealed to his character, 
and refused to be locked up. How- 
ever, the goblet, though without a 
tongue, gave strong testimony, and 
the purloiner and his wife were carried 
from their counter to the watch-house. 
The officers now had a fair field before 
them, and they commenced a singu- 
larly productive course of discovery. 
The rest of the narrative reminds us 
rather of the dexterity of some Sicilian 
banditti in the midst of their castles 
and caverns, than of the simplicity of 
a London shopkeeper in the Cockney 
bustle of Islington. Under the bed- 
stead of the parties was a trap-door, 
and the trap-door led, by a winding 
stair first into the bowels of the earth, 
and thence upward again into the 
neighbouring mansion. The fruits of 
this intercourse were the plunder of 
the sideboard, wardrobe, of every place 
which contained any thing, and of 
every thing which could be carried off 
by active hands during the absence of 
the tradesman and his family. The 
officers found plate, china, glass, and 
wearing apparel as the spoils in the 
house. On looking farther, they 
found an additional and handsome de- 
pository of similar articles buried in 
the earth. 

The propensity to catch every thing 
which could be caught appeared strong, 
for amongst the plunder was found a 
showy hearth-rug, which a manufac- 
turer in the adjoining house had hung 
out as asymbol of his trade, and which, 
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by being hung from his second floor 
window, he naturally conceived to be 
beyond the grasp of common thievery, 
But he had forgotten the perils impend. 
ing from above, and while he was de. 
fying the petty larceny of the streets, 
a clever pitch from the roof carried up 
the hearth-rug, and deprived him of 
the badge of his trade. The plun. 
derer and his wife bore a capital cha. 
racter in their neighbourhood, and 
were regarded by common fame “ as 
remarkably quiet and industrious peo. 

le.” That they did their business 


quietly in their neighbour's house is 
plain enough, and that they could be 
remarkably industrious upon Sundays 
is equally plain; but they were com. 
mitted notwithstanding, and seem to 
be very likely candidates for the next 
experiments in colonization. 


The musical world has just lost a 
great genius; one: of the stars of its 
firmament has fallen. Hummel, the 
great harmonist, and improvisitore on 
the piano, is dead. He was perhaps 
one of the finest extempore performers 
in the world. When he sat down to 
the piano, he seemed to forget all that 
was round him, and passed into a new 
state of thoughts and things. He 
wandered away into a region of har. 
mony, and poured out a crowd of the 
noblest conceptions of music. While 
his fingers were ranging over the 
keys, apparently by chance, yet di- 
rected by the finest and most habitual 
skill of science, he created brilliant 
passages, intricate figures, and daring 
eccentricities of composition, with the 
rapidity, richness, and ease of some- 
thing little short of musical inspiration. 
Generally taking some simple move- 
ment for his theme, he first touched 
it with delicate and exquisite taste, 
then dashed off with a bolder outline, 
and after having fixed this in the 
minds of his hearers, filled it up alter- 
nately with all that was fanciful and 
all that was forcible in the resources 
of science. All this may sound ex- 
travagant to those who have never 
heard Hummel ; those who have, will 
acknowledge that language borrowed 
from the sister art of painting, is al- 
most the only one applicable to the 
luxuriant and glowing variety of his 
powers. It is remarkable that his 
written compositions were less eé 
tive; they are solid, clear, and power: 
ful; but they want the rapid fire and 
glittering novelty of his extempor 
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tformances. If Handel's mighty 
productions have been compared to 
the Gothic cathedral, vast, solemn, and 
grand, and Haydn’s to a Grecian tem- 
ple, pure and polished, and at once 
the work of science and simplicity, 
Hummel’s extempore productions, 
when he was left free to follow his 
own thoughts with the piano before 
him, might be compared to the fantas- 
tic beauty of some of those edifices 
that we see reared upon the stage, 
formed of the slightest materials, yet 
picturesque, and though passing away 
from the eye, yet impressing the me- 
mory with a sense of combined ele- 
gance and splendour.” Hummel, from 
his earliest days, was destined for 
music. It is superfluous to say that 
he was made master of all the finer 
secrets of his profession, when we say 
that he was the pupil of Mozart. He 
performed, when but nine years of 
age, at his great master’s concerts in 
Dresden; and when Germany lost that 
most delicious of all composers, Hum- 
mel had the honour of being appointed 
to direct the music performed at his 
obsequies. After making the round 
of Germany, he came to England 
many years since, and was received 
with great applause. After remain- 
ing in this country for some time, he 
returned to Germany, and devoted 
himself to composition. Music for 
the concert-room, the chapel, and the 
opera, was the fruit of his study. 
Four or five years since, he once more 
eame to England, and was received 
with the homage due to a veteran 
whose fame had been established. But 
at this time a new school had been 
formed in Germany, and become po- 
pular in.England. Rapidity of exe- 
eution had superseded delicacy of 
taste; difficulty was mistaken for 
science, and extravagance for origi- 
nality. Hummel was still admired ; 
but younger rivals naturally carry off 
the honours of the old, among the 
fluctuating tastes of a singularly fluc- 
tuating people. After a residence of 
one or two years in London, where 
he gave occasional concerts, he retired 
to Weimar, where he died at the age 
of fifty-nine. 


ee 


This is the age of intellect, and 
there.is no reason why medicine should 
not have its novelties as well as poli- 


tics, But there is nothing like prac- 
tical evidence, The following case 
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occurred a few days since ih oné of 
the London Police Offices :— " 

An extraordinary looking old mary 
whose head, like those of the Anthrc« 
pophagi, did grow beneath his shou’« 
ders, whose politics might have been 
judged from the sans culotte state of 
his costume, and who, like an Irish 
forty-shilling freeholder, carried his 
fee simple on his back, was brought 
before the magistrate by one of the 
constables. His crime seems a singu- 
lar one, or at least one which, among 
higher personages, is passed over with 
extraordinary impunity; it was that 
of sleeping in the presence of the pub« 
lic. Wecan conceive Lord Glenelg’s 
alarm at discovering that a crime of 
this order is visitable by public justice ; 
nor are we sure that the House of 
Commons itself feels perfectly safe, ag 
it notoriously falls asleep en masse b 
instinct, whenever Lord John Russell 
grows pathetic, whenever Mr Spring 
Rice affects to argue, Mr Poulett 
Thompson to be humorous, or Mr 
Joseph Hume to talk independence 
and English, We admit, however, 
the strength of the plea on each and 
all of those occasions, but the old adage 
of the Greek was now verified, that 
laws are like cobwebs, they catch the 
small flies, but the large ones break 
through them. The sleeper in this 
instance had chosen a dunghill in a 
stable-yard. If he had slumbered on 
the Treasury Bench, or at the desk of 
the Colonial Office, he might have 
passed for a Statesman and a Refor- 
mer. ‘ Who are you, my gocd 
man?” said the magistrate ; “* what 
is your name?” “I am a doctor,” 
was the answer, “and known over all 
Europe. Iam Doctor Belberris.” 

Mag. “ Have you no friends of 
home, that you should be found sleep 
ing on a dunghill at this time of the 

ear?” 

To the first part of the question the 
doctor answered like a philosopher : 
* As to friends, I have enough of 
them, for I am on good terms with 
all the world.” To the second, like a 
physician: “ As to sleeping on a 
dunghill, it is the bed of all others I 
like best. Besides, it is good for my 
rheumatism.” He then talked Jike an 
epicure: “I always find a nice soft 
fresh heap, and bury my limbs in it 
up to the hips, and 1 experience more 
genial heat from such a covering thatt 
from all your blankets and counters 
panes,” 
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We admit that this is not the first 
time of recognising the value of a 
dunghill by public characters. We 
have in great abundance dunghill pa- 
triots, some dunghill orators, and not 
a few dunghill heroes in the list of 
modern renovators. We shall under- 
take to say, for instance, that the 
great Agitator has a grateful memory 
of the dunghill in his heart, and a 
showy panegyric of it in his portfolio. 
The very mention of it must remind 
him of the composition of his own 
faculties, feelings, and fortunes. We 
can fancy him in one of his fondest 
moods, thus addressing one of those 
heaps. ‘“ Emblem of myself,” he 
might say, “ raked together from the 
kennel, compound of all that is vile 
to. the eye, odious to the sense, and 
polluting to the touch, I see thee rise 
day by day with added offal ; rejoi- 
cingly I see thy fume ascend, poison- 
ing the air; rejoicingly I see thee 
grow more rotten, as thou growest 
more mature ; more offensive to every 
sense, as thou growest more lofty ; but 
the time shall come, when even thou 
shalt be pulled down, scattered in 
dust, and mixed with the general clay. 
The enemies of freedom will then ex- 
ult over my downfall, and say that the 
only good to be found for me, is when 
I, too, like thee shall be scattered, and 
we shall both have our revenge. Thy 
stench shall poison the land while an 


atom remains above ground, nor shall 


my memory be forgotten nor unaven- 
ged, ‘ while rottenness can be propa- 
gated among mankind.’ ”’ 

The Doctor was then asked “Where 
have you practised as a medical man?” 

Doctor. « My walk has been round 
the globe. I have practised in Eu- 
rope, Asia, Africa, and America. I 
have served in the army, I have served 
in the navy, and in both I have saved 
thousands of lives. My art is pecu- 
liar ; it consists in the composition of 
my medicines. I am now about to 
take out a patent for one which will 
cure the cholera in the four quarters 
of the globe. It is ten to one better 
than Morrison's pills: you shall hear 
the component parts.” 

The Doctor, besides being a physi- 
cian, was evidently a philanthropist, 
for he disclosed the secret of his me- 
dicine on the spot; but, unlike Lord 
Jobn Russell, it is quite clear that he 
was neither for weak remedies nor 
half measures. Taking a paper from 
his wallet, he read the recipe, which 
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we have no doubt would be among the 
most popular as well as the most pa- 
latable that ever was offered by science; 
the foundation of the cure being laid 
in three bottles of the best port wine, 
and four of the best French brandy. 
The Magistrate here asked him the 
home question, ‘* Have you any pa- 
rish ?” 

Doctor. “ Parish! to be sure I 
have; all the world is my parish, for 
I go where I like, and I never find a 
door shut against me.”” The Doctor 
evidently equivocated, but the inge- 
nuity of the equivocation whitewashed 
the crime, as it does in the case of 
Attorney-Generals and others of the 
same profession. By making all the 
world his parish, he evidently avoided 
coming within any local act, and by 
sleeping in the open air, he as evi- 
dently escaped having the door shut 
in his face. We have heard of this 
dexterity before, amongst the Irish 
felons, who saved their lives by dying 
in jail ; and among Irish felons of ano- 
ther order, who saved their honour by 
forgetting their oaths. However, the 
Doctor was still active. “I have 
another receipt,” said he, “here, which 
I give to the poor, and to prevent 
their being deceived by the druggists, 
I have marked down the price of the 
medicines, and the rogues dare not 
charge more.” The Magistrate then 
made another home-thrust, which was 
parried with equal dexterity. ‘ You 
are not without money, I suppose ?” 

Doctor. ** Money! I have plenty 
of it, but I never carry it about me, 
for fear of being robbed.” He then. 
described his ways and means, and 
showed his patriotism by raising them 
on the enemy. “ Bless your soul, I 
made my fortune abroad. I made 
more money out of Bonaparte in 
Egypt, by curing the jaundice, than 
all of you could carry on your backs.” 
The Magistrate then ventured another 
interrogatory, which was_ retorted 
with the skill of a veteran practitioner. 
** Doctor, would you not like to go to 
a workhouse ?” 

Doctor. “ No, sir, I thank you; I. 
prefer my dunghill bed and the con- 
tents of my wallet to hard usage and 
water-gruel in your pauper establish- 
ments. I want for nothing, and can 
always procure a supply of money 
from my agent in the City, when my 
stock of provisions runs low.” Kind- 
ling with the theme, he now threw 
himself in an attitude, and spoke like 
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a poet. * I would rather sleep with 
my limbs buried in dung, with no- 
thing but the canopy of Heaven over 
me, than in the softest bed of down 
with silk hangings.” The Magistrate, 
evidently not understanding poetry, 
here cut short this son of Apollo by a 
double title, and gave the order that 
he should not be permitted to sleep in 
the open air, but must be sent to the 
workhouse. The Doctor, like a man 
who knew the world, and the folly of 
-resisting a Bow-Street magistrate, 
calmly took up his wallet, and pre- 
pared to follow the constable, protest- 
ing, however, in the injured name of 
freedom and philosophy, against the 
oppression which had compelled a 
Briton to sleep in a bed instead of a 
dunghill, or abide under the roof of a 
workhouse, when he had the skies for 
his roof, and all the world for his bed- 
chamber. ‘ 

Yet the conception of the ingenious 
Doctor is not altogether new. Old 
men still record, with a brisk recollec- 
tion of the days of their youth, the 
performances of a Doctor Graham, 
with whom the earth-bath was a.spe- 
cific for all the casualties and calami- 
ties of our nature. The Doctor 
brought his patients into an - apart- 
ment, where each was plunged naked 
and neck deep into fresh dug earth. 
There they remained, the Doctor in 
full Parisian dréss, with bag-wig and 
sword, moving from plant to plant of 
those curious exotics, and ascertaining 
by the pulse how far the genial spirit 
of the soil had infused itself’ into their 
frames. This earth-bath gave rise to 
some odd incidents. Among the rest, 
a freakish gentleman one day straying 
through the Doctor’s spacious house, 
happened to open the door of this 
living greenhouse; struck with as- 
tonishment at the sight, he gazed for 
a while, but recollecting that he had 
seen buckets of some fluid, probably 
not of the most pellucid kind, standing 
in the stable, he deliberately dashed 
them over the heads of the patients, 
erying out, to the astonished but ut- 
terly helpless sufferers, that they look- 
ed horridly dry, and that nothing in 
the ground could live without being 
watered. 

This shows how far the gullibility 
of our wisest of wise nations can go. 
Graham was within sight of a rapid 
fortune. He was a showy fellow, 
dressed handsomely, and had neither 
principle nor character ; in short, he 
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had every qualification for picking up 
an heiress. He narrowly escaped be- 
ing employed by all the maids of ho- 
nour, and was supposed to have been 
the first and last who promised an heir 
to the well-known Duke of Qucens- 
berry. But there is a’tide in the af- 
fairs of men: Graham suffered it to 
turn, gave dinners more showy than 
the Peerage, and thus offended them 
irreconcilably ; forgot to give dinners 
to the Sir John Fieldings of the day, 
and thus offended them beyond all 
hope of forgiveness ; in fact, thought 
too much of himself and too little of 
others, and in the course of a few 
years ran aground. Where he retired 
is still obscure. A man in miserable 
plight, calling himself Doctor Graham, 
made his appearance a dozen years 
afterwards at the watering-places in 
the north. Nobody could recognise 
him as the showy, fluent, and plausi- 
ble man of the earth-bath ; unlike the 
Doctor of the dunghill, he had no ob- 
jection to go to the workhouse, and 
there he died, pretending to the last 
that he was the true Simon Pure—a 
pretence which nobody believed. All 
who had ever known Graham knew 
that this could not be the manner of 
his extinction ; that his genius could 
not thus be squeezed out of the world ; 
and that, in short, he must turn up 
some way or other, in the shape of 
some dashing novelty. The East, as 
Napoleon said, is the place for bril- 
liant adventurers, and to this hour 
there are some who account for the 
extraordinary rise of Mustapha Bair- 
actar, the extraordinary vizier of Sul- 
tan Selim, by his being only the trans- 
formation of Graham into a Turk, and 
of his chapeau-bras into a turban. 
There were even rumours, that, pre- 
viously to this event, he had been seen 
in Corsica; that he was a prodigious 
admirer of the majestic graces of Le- 
titia Raniolini, who, in turn, as is na- 
tural among persons of genius, was a 
prodigious admirer of the magnificent 
Quack. We have no desire here to 
deal with Corsican scandal, but it-was 
always our firm belief that a little at- 
torney of Ajaccio never gave life to 
the dashing charlatanry, overleaping 
ambition, and fiery spirit of Napoleon. 

Mr O'Connell, whose name, we sup- 
pose, will be before the public until he 
is hanged, has begun his winter cam- 
paign like the winter itself,—bluster- 
ing, misty, and murky,—so to conti- 
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nue until better days expel it, and the 
land is free again. Englishmen have 
already learnt to treat him very much 
like the winter ; they shut their doors 
upon him universally ; and leave him 
to howl in the streets. In fact, there 
is but one House in the kingdom in 
which Mr O’Connell can set his foot, 
without the chance of being turned 
out within the next five minutes ; but 
into that House, unluckily, so many 
like himself have made their way, that 
there he is perfectly at home. At the 
approach of every Session he sets his 
grievance to a new tune; one year it 
is tithe, another year the corporations, 
and now the indignation of his whole 
poltroonery is roused by the petitions 
of the honest electors against the re- 
turns of his accomplices. He rages 
and bellows especially against the fund 
raised to relieve the petitioners from 
ruin. Nothing can be at once more 
natural and more profligate on his 
part, for there are men in whom na- 
ture and profligacy go together. He 


trembles, as the dog detected in plun- 
dering trembles at the sight of the 
lash, or as the jail-bird when he sees 
the executioner, noose in hand. As to 
its being originally the act of the Con- 


servatives, this is like all his other fic- 
tions; the idea was his own. It is 
scarcely more than a year since he 
begged a subscription throughout Eng- 
land to support him in resisting the 
petition of the members for Dublin,— 
a petition which was proved to be just, 
and in which every shilling expended 
by the allies of Mr O'Connell was, 
therefore, expended in the attempt to 
support an unjustifiable return; and 
no man could know better, of course, 
than Mr O'Connell himself, of what 
nature his voters were, and therefore 
he must have known that the eight 
thousand pounds sterling which he 
grasped from his Radical contributors 
was to enable him not to sustain a 
right, but a wrong. Even at this mo- 
ment, demands are made by his Pa- 
pist and Radical associates for sub- 
scriptions ; and, after all this, he has 
the unparalleled effrontery to denounce 
the English election fund. But what 
is the actual nature of that fund? It 
-is merely an attempt to assist the 
course of justice where a wrong has 
palpably been done, and to prevent 
honest men being ruined in the effort 
to recover the rights of the people. 
A great number of gentlemen who 
would have been returned if there had 
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been any fairness at the hustings, de. 
mand justice at the Parliamentary tri- 
bunal; but the demand is so expen. 
sive, that they cannot pursue it 
without serious injury to their own 
properties. In that case, what is the 
duty of every man who feels the im. 
portance of having honest representa. 
tives, and who knows that in fact those 
representatives are labouring not for 
themselves but for him? It is to assist’ 
them in making their way into those 
seats, where in justice and honour they 
should be placed. ‘This can be done 
only by public subscription. To the 
O'Connell charge, that the subscrip. 
tion is for the purpose of exciting liti- 
gation, the answer is plain, and it is, 
that in no instance whatever is that 
subscription to be applied, but where 
good grounds for the petition are dis. 
tinctly shown, and where the conduct 
of the O’Connellites and Radicals has 
been so palpably base and violent, that 
the success of a petition is almost cer- 
tain. In such cases, nothing can be 
clearer than that the petition is merely 
a means of doing that which every 
man is bound to do, as far as he ean, 
viz., assisting the course of justice ; 
and as upon the success of those peti- 
tions may depend the extinction of a 
violent conspiracy against the state, 
the expulsion of an odious faction from 
power, and the security of the consti- 
tution, no act of public duty can be 
wiser, more imperious, or more ho- 
nourable. The time now is short for 
applying contributions to this great 
purpose, but every Englishman should 
feel that he is called on by principle 
to join in this patriotic effort, and feel, 
too, that he may measure his patriot- 
ism by his activity in a crisis which 
eminently involves the fate of his 
country and his religion. The follow- 
ing letter from Sir Francis Burdett 
shows in what spirit the baronet, who 
has now joined sober and manly pub- 
lic spirit to his old intrepidity, regards 
this struggle for the liberties of Eng- 
land :— : 


“ TO A. SPOTTISWOODE, ESQ. 

“ Sir,—It was my intention to have 
announced myself this day in the House 
of Commons as one of your ¢ gang,’ 
but.I find the motion that relates to it 
is deferred until the 6th of next month, 
and I think it very possible that it 
may be put off altogether ; and that, 
although Mr O'Connell has pledged 
himself to prosecute the subject, he 
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may also drop it, as I cannot have the 
same confidence in his word that the 
Prince of Denmark had in that of the 
ghost, although poor Mr Raphael took 
it for double the amount. I now, 
therefore, in order to secure to myself 
the honour of being one of the ‘ gang’ 
for seeing justice done both to Ireland 
and England, by subscribing to a fund 
intended to defray the necessary ex- 


‘ penses for that purpose, and,in order 


to make my wish as public as possible, 
take the liberty thus to address you, 
and to request the editor of the Z%mes 
to transmit to you my subscription of 
L.20.—I remain, sir, &c. &c. 

« F, Burperr.” 

The talent for tiger-hunting is de- 
caying in India. The march of mind, 
in the shape of the musket, has been 
fatal to this child of nature. He de- 
spised the matchlock, and the result 
of the combat in general was that it 
carried off the marksman, and left the 
matchlock to find its wayhome. The 
Indian arrows and spears were fit for 
nothing but killing Indians ; the tiger 
scoffed at them, shook the arrow from 
his hide, crushed the lance with his 
paw, and finished the day’s sport by 
devouring every remnant of the sports- 
man, except perhaps a turban ora pair 
of bangles. This wasaglorious time for 
the kings of the jungle; the tigers man- 
aged matters asthey liked ; poor ration- 
ality, with his weak hands and two feet, 
was no match for the claw that 8rasped 
like a man-trap, the limb that struck 
down like a thunderbolt, or the mighty 
tusks that made but a single crash, 
and the head of the Hindoo disappear- 
ed. The forest monarchs increased 
and multiplied, and whether the tiger 
took his solitary way through the sands, 
couched in the jungle, bathed his shin- 
ing sides in the river that lay like a 
sheet of gold under the burning noon, 
or marched in troops of hundreds or 
thousands on their moonlight expedi- 
tions, man was the stranger and the 
serf, the tiger was the possessor and 
the sovereign. 

But things have changed ; the Eng- 
lish came from beyond the seas with 
capital guns, made to carry a four- 
ounce ball to the heart of lion, buffalo, 
or tiger, cunning enough to keep 
themselves out of harm’s way on the 
backs of elephants, rich enough to have 
elephants to rideon, and madenough to 
venture their lives in riding after tigers 
where a slip of the elephant might 
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throw them head foremost into the 
tiger’s mouth, and where the prey 
himself, if dead at their feet, was not 
worth the price of the lead fired into 
him. After a great deal of fruitless 
valour on the part of the tigers, they 
had the sense to discover the folly of 
fighting with Mantons and mad Eng- 
lishmen, who thought as little of their 
own lives asof any other. The tigers, 
therefore, with one consent, withdrew 
from the neighbourhood of those un- 
manageable enemies, and though now 
and then a solitary champion traverses 
his own ground, eats up the Hindoos 
without mercy, and carries off some 
inadvertent Englishman who forgets 
that the edge of a jungle is not the 
outer circle of the Regent's Park, or 
the Himalaya is not Hampstead Hill, 
the mass of the tiger race, like the 
American Indian, have left the seats 
of their progenitors to the new inva- 
der, and have retreated across the 
prairies and floods of the interior, 
The consequence of all this is, that a 
tiger-hunt is now a matter of rare oc- 
currence. A tiger-hunter takes on 
himself the’ airs of a hero, and the 
whole adventure is touched with the 
tinge of romance. 

We have found the following narra- 
tive in a country newspaper, jwhich 
we give on its authority, not knowing 
any other source. 

‘‘ | had never before seen any thing 
in the shape of a tiger, and was struck 
dumb with astonishment ; not so my 
little Moor boy ; he was the son of a 
famous Shekaree, and I believe he had’ 
never seen a tiger any more than my- 
self; he had often heard his father 
talk of his exploits among the wild 
beasts of the forest; he knew me to 
be a Griffin, ‘and his little heart swell- 
ed with the proud consciousness of su- 
perior knowledge in woodcraft. ‘ Sup- 
pose master please,’ said he, drawing 

imself up and assuming an air of 


much importance, ‘1 show Sahib how 
to kill that tiger ; I know very well 


burrah Shikar business.’ In my sim- 
plicity I looked upon the daring little 
imp who talked thus confidently of 
killing a panther, with a degree of re- 
spect almost amounting to awe, and 
without hesitation put myself under his 
guidance. According to his directions 
I extracted the shot from my gun, and 
loaded it with some bullets which I 
happened to have in my pocket. ‘Now 
then,’ exclaimed my young Shikaree 
as he placed me behind the shelter of 
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a large stone directly in the front of 


the cave; ‘ now then, I show Sahib - 


how to maketigercome. Sahib make 
a tiger eat plenty balls; that proper 
Shikar business.’ So saying, he 
marched directly up to the entrance of 
the cave and began to pelt the tiger 
with stones, abusing him at the same 
time in choice Hindostanee slang. 
Sure enough, this did make tiger come 
with a vengeance. The enraged brute, 
uttering a shrill roar, darted from the 
cave, seized the boy by the back of 
the neck, threw him over his shoulders, 
and dashed down the hill like a thun- 
derbolt. My blood curdled atthe 
sight, but I instinctively fired, and I 
suppose hit the beast, for he instantly 
dropped the boy, who rolled into a 
dark ravine at the foot of the hill. 
The panther having disappeared in a 
neighbouring jungle, I descended into 
the ravine, to look after poor little 
« Kheder.’ There he lay weltering 
in blood, dreadfully mangled, and evi- 
dently in a dying state, but still quite 
sensible. The gallant little fellow 


never uttered a complaint, but fixing 
his large black eyes steadily on my 
countenance, as if he could there read 
his fate, asked in a faint tone of voice 


for some water. I was stooping 
down to collect some in my hat, 
when I was startled by a surly 
growl, and the noise of some ani- 
mal snufling amongst the brushwood, 
which closed over my head and al- 
most excluded the light of day ; it 
was the panther, who had returned. 
My first impulse was to fly, and leave 
the boy to his fate. But poor ‘ Khe- 
der,’ seeing my intention, fixed his 
glassy eyes upon me with an imploring 
look which cut me to the heart, and 
made me blush for very shame. Kneel- 
ing by his side, I raised his head, wiped 
the bloody froth from his parched lips, 
and poured a few drops of water down 
his throat. This appeared to revive 
him. ‘ You have not killed the tiger, 
Sahib,’ speaking in Hindostanee ; ‘lam 
sorry for that ; I should have liked to 
have sent his skin to my father. But 
you will tell him, Sahib, that I died 
like a Shikaree. I was not afraid of 
the tiger; I never cried out when I 
felt his teeth crunching through my 
bones! No! I struck my knife in 
him twice. See! that is tiger’s blood!’ 
and his glaring eyes flashed wildly for 
a moment as he held up a bloody knife, 
which he clutched firmly in his right 
hand, ¢ Father will be proud to hear 
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this. But my mother will ery very 
much, and her heart will turn to water 
when she hears that I am dead.’ And 
here, for the first time, the hot tears 
began to trickle down his cheeks. For 
a few minutes he remained motionless, 
with his eyes closed, and big drops 
stealing slowly and silently through 
the long silken eyelashes. But sud- 
denly starting up, with his eyes burst. 
ing from their sockets, and gasping 
painfully for breath, he screamed as if 
in a fit of delirium. ‘ The tiger has 
seized me again! save me, Sahib, save 
me!’ cried he in a hoarse voice; ‘I 
feel his teeth in my throat! my breath 
is stopped! ah! ah!’ he gasped like a 
person drowning—his eyes turned in 
his head till nothing but the white was 
visible—his jaws became firmly locked 
—a‘cold shudder ran through his limbs, 
and the gallant little ‘ Kheder’ fell 
back in my arms a stiffened corpse. 
I was young then, and unused to death, 
and that scene has made an impression 
on my mind which will never be obli- 
terated. All this time the panther 
continued to pace up and down the 
edge of the ravine, nearly on a level 
with my head, growling fearfully, ever 
and anon poking his snout into the 
bushes, and snufling at me as if deba- 
ting with himself, whether or not he 
should jump down.” 

A still more energetic display of 
animal vivacity has reached us from a 
travelling friend. As the event oc- 
curred about a thousand miles off, we 
cannot describe it on our own autho- 
rity. But as we have the utmost con- 
fidence in our friend, who is so much 
the reverse of Spring Rice that he 
abhors all luxuriating in the regions of 
fancy, and would as soon think of deco- 
rating a fact as of bringing in the Bud- 
get, we offer it to managers at this 
gloomy and pantomimical season as a 
capital resource for the general dulness 
of the frostbitten stage. 

A frightful scene occurred on the 
6th inst. at the theatre of Czerney, in 
Bohemia, during the performance of a 
melo-drama, called the Bear of the 
Mountains, the principal performer in 
which was a bruin of such wonderful 
docility and dramatic talent, that fora 
long succession of nights he attracted 
overflowing audiences. On this occa- 
sion, however, something had put this 
star out of humour, and he was ob- 
served to be wanting in those brilliant 
displays of the histrionic art which had 
previously overwhelmed him with ap- 
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plause. In the third act, instead of 
coming down the mountain by a wind- 
ing path, with “the slow and solemn 
step” prescribed by the prompter's 
book, he alighted on the stage at one 
pound, like the descent of an erolite. 
On his return behind the scenes he 
received reproofs, which, instead of 
improving, made his temper still more 
sullen ; and it was with difficulty he 
could be prevailed on to go through 
his part. In the last scene he was in- 
duced to commen:e a waltz with a 
young and beautiful peasant girl, and 
seemed to take so much enjoyment in 
the dance, that the whole audience 
gradually rose from their seats, and 
standing on the benches, drowned the 
sounds of a powerful orchestra with 
their acclamations of wonder and de- 
light. In a moment, however, the 
joyous spectacle was changed into a 
scene of terror. A piercing shriek 


was heard through all the tumult, and 
the lovely dancer was seen whirled 
round with the rapidity of a catherine- 
wheel, and discharged from her part- 


ner’s arms head foremost into the pit, 
where, however, she was caught by 
the audience without damage. The 
next moment the stage lover of the 
peasant girl, who had been coquetting 
in a dance in the distance with a group 
of the ballet, advanced in the perform- 
ance of his part to waltz with the bear. 
The former catastrophe had been so 
rapid, that, though his danger was 
fully perceived by the audience, whose 


_ cries were loud to deter him, it was 


evidently unperceived by the unlucky 
lover. The bear was instantly on the 
qui vive, measured him from top to 
toe, and flinging his legs round him 
began to waltz with such extraordinary 
boundings that the astonished lover 
was whirled off his feet, and in another 
moment was seen hurried to the top of 
a stage precipice, and tossed into the 
surges below. The astonishment now, 
however, was turned into consterna- 
tion; the bear was seen dancing for- 
ward, evidently pleased with his own 
exploits, and with his muzzle broken, 
the mask hanging loose round his 
neck, and roaring tiercely. The whole 
audience now started on their feet, 
rolled over each other, and in the 
attempt to escape choked up the doors 
of pit, box, and gallery. The town 
police were now called in, formed a 
circle, and charged the bear with fixed 
bayonets. Firing was out of the ques- 
tion, as the bullets which missed the 
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bear must take effect upon the au- 
dience ; but the hero, though left . 
alone, exhibited at once the adroitness 
of his education, and the intrepidity of 
his nature. A part of his training 
had been the platoon exercise, and 
suddenly knocking down a corporal of 
the guard with one paw, and seizing 


_his musket with the other, he threw 


his cross-belts over his back, and pro- 
ceeded deliberately to prime and load. 
The terror of the audience was now 
extreme, and shrieks were heard from 
every side as he pointed the muzzle 
towards the crowded pit. The guard, 
which had regarded it as a remarkable 
effort of city valour to have approach- 
ed him at all, now widened their circle 
in all directions to a respectful distance 
from an antagonist armed alike with 
the ferocity of savage nature and the 
weapons of civilisation. But the bear, 
already long accustomed to military 
manceuvres, and who had exhibited 
lately at St Petersburg in the panto- 
mime of the battle of Pultowa, pal- 
pably took the fugitives for Swedish 
captives, and picked out each of them 
from his hiding-place bya tender touch 
at the point of the bayonet. In all 
their fright the audience roared with 
laughter: it was evident that his pan- 
tomimical recollections were still strong 
upon him, for he compelled every man 
of his captives to kneel down upon the 
stage, strip off his accoutrements, and 
beg for his life. A flourish of trum- 
pets and drums should have followed 
this unequivocal victory, but the or- 
chestra, half terrified out of their lives 
by the neighbourhood of the conquer- 
or, had forgot this part of their duty. 
The bear now advanced to the front 
of the stage, growled fiercely at the 
kettle-drummer, and finding that his 
signal was not obeyed, made one 
mighty bound at the drum itself, and 
rolled into the orchestra. All the 
performers now ran for their lives, 
desks were tumbled down, fiddles 
crushed, double-basses shattered into 
fragments, and the sons of Apollo, 
hiding themselves under their benches, 
scrambling over the rails, or making 
battle with the fragments of their 
trumpets and trombones, roared for 
help. The audience, who saw that he 
had come so much the nearer by the 
route of the orchestra, now tried to 
make their escape in all directions. 
Shrieks and screams, roars and oaths, 
filled all parts of the theatre; but whe- 
ther the bear thought that the opera- 
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tion was too tardy, or recollected some 
of his old scenes of towns taken by 
storm, he had no sooner prostrated 
the fiddlers than he sprang gallantly 
into the pit. Here all was confusion 
worse confounded, the rapidity of the 
flight equalled the terror of the mo- 
ment, and each was electric ; the bear 
stamping, bounding, and roaring with 
all the air of a conqueror; and it was 
not until the theatre was completely 
cleared, and his roar had entirely sub- 
sided, that the city guard, gathered 
from the stage, made a lodgment in 
the lobby. The commander-in-chief 
made his approaches with the caution 
of science, and nothing could be more 
deliberate than the courage with which 
he opened the door of the stage-box. 
There he discovered that the bear had 
fallen asleep in the lap of victory, and 
in fact was snoring at full length on 
one of the crimson benches in the pit. 
The captain of the guard, distinguish- 
ed in the city of Czerney for his va- 
lour, at this crisis of affairs boldly 
ventured forward, and ordered his 
platoon to fire a volley at the sleeping 
monster ; but before this could be ef- 
fected the keepers of the menagerie 
from which the performer had been 
borrowed, came in with ropes and nets, 
and representing to the gallant officer 
that it was better to let them take him 
asleep than run the risk of his being 
awoke by the firing, a risk which 
might involve the character of the 
brave men under his command, the 
keepers were suffered to supersede the 
guard ; the bear, probably satisfied with 
having accomplished all that he in- 
tended to do, in establishing himself 
as the first performer in his line, quiet- 
ly followed his keepers ; and the au- 
thorities of the city, on the plea that, 
though bears might make dangerous 
actors, Bohemian actors would make 
very good bears, published a procla- 
mation against Bruin’s appearance in 
future. 

The honour of newspaper editors is 
part and parcel of the public welfare. 
The following dialogue is an unan- 
swerable instance of its tenacity. A 
distinguished editor was in his study. 
A long, thin, ghastly-visaged gentle- 
man was announced. With an asth- 
matic voice, but in a tone of studied 
civility, for otherwise the editor would 
have assuredly transfixed him with a 
fiery paragraph next morning, the 
stranger said,—“ Sir, your journal of 


yesterday contained false informa, 
tion.’’ . Impossible, sir! but tell me, 
what do you alludeto?”. “ You said 
that Mr M. had been tried.” “ True,” 
“Condemned!” “Very true.” “Hung!” 
** Most true.” ‘ Now, sir, I am the 
gentleman himself.” “Impossible!” «] 
assure you it is a fact; and now | 
hope that you will contradict what 
you have alleged.” ‘ By no means, 
sir.” «“* How! what do you mean? 
you are deranged!” « I may be 50, 
sir, but I will not do it.” “ I will com. 
plain to a magistrate.” “ As you 
please; but I never retract. The 
most that I can do for you, is to an. 
nounce that the rope broke, and that 
you are now in perfect health. I have 
my principles, sir; I never deceive,” 

The faree of Raising the Wind has 
notoriously some capital hits, but we 
recommend the following piece of dex. 
terity to Jeremy Diddler, as equally 
clever and new. An eminent physi- 
cian requested an equally eminent sur. 
geon to accompany him to see a man 
of rank, known, however, to be under 
difficulties. The patient was exceed- 
ingly polite to both, and the visit end- 
ed. Soon after this the same physician 
called again on the surgeon, request. 
ing that he would accompany him to 
see another patient. On their way, 
the surgeon observed, “ I hope this 
patient will behave more liberally than 
the last.” “ Why,” said the M.D., 
* did he not give you a fee?” “ Not 
a shilling,” was the reply. “ The 
scoundrel!” said the astonished M.D., 
‘‘ why, he actually borrowed two gui- 
neas of me to give to you.” 


A case, in which a great deal of 
mischief may be included, according 
to circumstances, but of which, at all 
events, it is quite necessary that the 
public should be fully aware, tran- 
spired before one of the London ma- 


gistrates a few days ago. All the 
world know, that coining the circula- 
tion of the realm was once a hazard- 
ous offence, and though, in our re- 
forming days, the philanthropists of 
Common-halls and tavern dinners re- 
gard the criminal as the injured per- 
son, and the sufferer as the culprit, 
still the discovery that a handful of 
halfpenny heads of the Queen, washed 
over with Dutch gold, has been the 
substitute for a handful of solid s0- 
vereigns, has at‘least the look of per- 
verted ingenuity. 
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By the case in question, it appears 
that an immense number of imitations 
of the Queen’s coin have been put 
into circulation. The die, unhappily, 
and, of course, by the merest possi- 
ble accident, is so like the true, as easily 
to deceive the common eye, and hap- 
pily so far unlike, as to prevent the 
oflicers of the Mint from pronouncing 
them direct forgeries, and thenceforth 
throwing the ingenious artists into the 
clutches of the law. The number of 
those coins sent loose through the 
country amounts, by the statement 
given on the authority of their fabri- 
cator, to 200,000 gross !—a quantity 
totally beyond any conception that 
we could have formed of the activity 
of the trade in queen's heads and 
arms ; and which, probably, if packed 


up in bales, would load every broad-~ 


wheeled waggon in England at this 
hour. The matter transpired from 


the simple circumstance of a young 
knave’s substituting one of those coun- 
ters for a sovereign with which he was 
sent to get change. The young prac- 
titioner handed over his substitute to 
the servant of the house, who speedily 
brought back the intelligence that it 


was a counterfeit. The sovereign 
was then found on the boy, and the 
trick was evident. 

As this might happen in ten thou- 
sand cases as well as in one, the soli- 
citor to the Mint was sent for; who 
stated the nature of, the affair. 

The solicitor said the resemblance 
between these medals and the coin of 
the realm was not so strong as to war- 
rant a prosecution by the Mint, al- 
‘ though the size and colour of the piece; 
the edging, the copy of the head, and 
the size of the inscription round it, 
would deceive a hasty observer, or 
poor persons not accustomed to re- 
ceive gold. Accounts were received 
from all the great towns in the king- 
dom of these medals being sold, and 
sometimes uttered as sovereigns. A 
man was committed from Seven Oaks 
to. Maidstone for trial, for uttering one 
of these counterfeits, and a package 
of 500 was seized by the police at 
Manchester. It was well ascertained 
that these dangerous pieces came from 
the shop of Mr Emmett in Holborn. 
The bills of parcels had been found 
on the street venders of them. 

The magistrate regretted that any 
tradesman should seek for profits in 
such a dangerous course, but the law 
did not warrant him in interfering. 
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Having admonished the prisoner, he 
was given up to his friends. 

Some time afterwards Mr Emmett 
arrived, and upon learning why he had 
been summoned as a witness against 
the boy, said that he did not conceive 
the dealing in such medals affected his 
credit. Such had been made at all 
times ever since he was a boy, and the 
reverse was so dissimilar to the coin of 
the realm, that there could be no mis- 
take. Many poor men made a living 
by selling them in the streets at a 
penny each, and now that he had sold 
200,000 gross of them, they must be 
so familiar to the public, that there 
was no danger of their being mistaken 
for sovereigns! The Mint solicitor 
had ealled at his house several times, 
and had not disputed their legality. 
Some had the head of the King of Ha- 
nover, others the heads of O’Connell, 
and Wellington, &c. 

The alderman, after examining some 
specimens produced. by Mr Emmett, 
expressed his apprehension that they 
were nvt so harmless as. Mr Emmett 
supposed, but said that the making of 
them appeared legal; and probably 
if he did not make them, some other 
person would. 

Mr Emmett said they were used as 
whist counters. 

It was observed that they would be 
as useful for counters or inedals if they 
were made of a different size, either 
larger or smaller than the gold coin. 
Mr Emmett then retired. 

We much wish that this clever per- 
son would also retire from business ; 
for there can be no possible doubt, 
from the solicitor’s statement, that 
some of his performances, innocent as 
they are, have been perverted to pur- 
poses directly the reverse of innocent, 
There can be no doubt that vast num- 
bers of them have been passed at fairs 
and markets, and if they do not con- 
tinue long in circulation, the fault is 
in the thinness of the gold washing. 
It is with us a standing maxim, from 
considerable evidence on the subject, 
that nine-tenths of the farmers at fair 
and market are nine parts tipsy long 
before nine in the evening, It is 
equally our belief, that a drunken 
farmer is aremarkably gullible animal ; 
and we conclude our opinion on the 
facts, by admitting that a knave, with 
a handful of Mr Emmett’s most loyal 
medals of King or Queen, might at 
such a time, and especially after some 
hard drinking together, have a re- 
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markably tempting opportunity of 
slipping a few of this loyal circulation 
into any sum which he might happen 
to owe the farmer. That the several 
millions which have been sold from 
the manufactory have not been pur- 
chased for the mere love of monarchy, 
or the mere love of the arts, we en- 
tirely believe, and we should suppose 
our opinion to be that of most persons 
who have heard of the case, not ex- 
cluding even those purchasers who 
have laid them in by the 500. If 
they have not overrun the whole ster- 
ling circulation, the reason is proba- 
bly to be found in the fact, that half- 
an-hour’s travel in the pocket of the 
farmer puts an end to their affectation 
of being gold, and the display of brass 
becomes too strong for the strongest 
credulity. The counter is then flung 
away, probably with no very kindly 
feeling to the ingenious gentleman by 
whom it was originally insinuated into 
Hodge’s hand; but it at least can do 
no further mischief. In the mean- 
time the trader proceeds ; keeps his 
coin wrapped delicately up in silver- 
paper while he has them, replenishes 
them from the original produce when 
his stock is out, and so sustains the 
activity and ingenuity of the art with 
unconscious patronage. But dismiss- 
ing Mr Emmett from our recollection, 
and taking it for granted that he is 
purity itself, it would be possible to 
conceive a regular coiner availing 
himself of the simplicity of his inven- 
tion to a very handsome extent. He 
has only to make a die resembling the 
royal coin, just so far as to deceive a 
careless eye, yet wanting some point 
which would strike no eye but that of 
a solicitor of the Mint. It is clear 
that mischief on a very lucrative scale 
might be done, and the Mint officers 
still be set at defiance. The true re- 
medy in the case in general must be, 
that no coin or model fabricated by a 
private artist shall be struck having 
the royal head and the national arms 
on it at the same time. If there is a 
head on one side, there should be an 
inscription on the other; or if the 
arms on one side, an inscription on 
the other. This would distinguish 
the counterfeit to all but the mad or 
the blind. This would merely require 
some order in a committee ; but this 
would be absolutely necessary. We 
can have no doubt that many a coin- 
ing establishment is busy already in 
multiplying Her Majesty’s image, 
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with the intention of carrying on a 
game much deeper than whist or Pope 
Joan. 

If Solomon said, “ There is nothing 
new under the sun,” we shall wager 
our bowels that he never thought of a 
newspaper in the Sandwich Isles, 
This is the phenomenon which we 
have now to announce. In Owhy. 
hee, a newspaper, has been actually 
printed, published, and circulated over 
the hemisphere directly under our 
feet. The Pacific lifts up his placid 
countenance in wonder, as he sees the 
sheets flying across his broad bosom, 
And all this has been transacted with 
diplomatic formality ; the rights of 
the sovereign have been held in due 
honour; while the minds of his cof. 
fee-coloured and flat-nosed population 
have been illumined. Leave having 
been asked of his Majesty, Kauik. 
eaouoli, which being interpreted is, 
First Cousin to the Voleano, and Son 
of the Dog-star, his Majesty gave an 
audience to the Ambassadors from 
the Republic of Letters. They were 
most graciously received. 

The son of the Dog-star asked what 
object they had in view. They an- 


swered * that of enlightening his peo- 


ple.” His Majesty replied, “ that no- 
thing could be more satisfactory, pro- 
vided the illumination were cheap; 
that the cocoa-trees in the whole king- 
dom having been cut down too much 
of late, cocoa-nut oil had become 
dear; that the Americans had begun 
to be great rogues, and would bring 
no whale oil at a reasonable rate; and 


as the island had thus a strong proba. — 


bility of being left in the dark, if 
the newspapers could either prevent 
the darkness, or make the Americans 
a little less roguish, his Majesty 
thought that they ought to be encou- 
raged. The King then asked them 
what next could the newspapers do? 
“They can teach your Majesty's 
people a sense of their rights,” was the 
answer. On this the Royal remark 
was, “ that if they could give them a 
little more sense of any kind, it would 
be useful ; for one half of his people 
being bewildered with rum, and the 
other with peach-brandy, they had 
become rather foolish, and were the 
more difficult to govern.” The third 
important query, “ what was to be 
got ;” was replied to by saying, “ that 
the newspaper would give the people 
of the Sandwich Isles more liberty, 4 
representative government, and a ¢a- 
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pinet of liberal opinions.” His Ma- 
jesty expressed himself highly grati- 
fied at this intelligence. He said, 
«that for several years he was ex- 
tremely anxious to have liberty from 
the English Government to take 
what he liked out of their ships with- 
out the trouble of paying for it; and 
that he chiefly wished for liberty to 
have as many muskets and barrels of 
powder from their captains as would 
enable him to invade Halaheena, 
which, though within a months sail of 
his kingdom, had persisted in refusing 
his demands of money ; that he greatly 
desired to extend his government to 
its people, for which purpose, as they 
were remarkably obstinate, he intend- 
ed to massacre all the grown-up men, 
take the women into his household, 
and sell the children for slaves. As 
to liberal opinions, he believed that 
they were very good things, if they 
meant high prices for his pork and 
cabbages sold to the English and 
Americans, and low prices for every 
thing they wanted to sell.” The 
negotiators assured his Majesty that 
his ideas were perfectly royal; that 
though they might enlighten his peo- 
ple, there was as little room as _neces- 
sity for enlightening so clear-headed 
a potentate ; and that they therefore 
thankfully received his most gracious 
permission. They were then furnished 
with the following letter of privilege. 
The first despatch of an Antipodean 
monarch is worthy of a record, at 
least as much as any of the volumin- 
ous folio follies, whose black-letter costs 
the country a thousand pounds a vo- 
lume, to be sold to the chandlers and 
cheesemongers at fourpence the pound 
avoirdupois—this even the flashy anti- 
quarianism of the Roxburghians will 
acknowledge. The royal document 
follows :— 


*€ TO STEPHEN MACKINTOSH. 
“ Hololulee Oakee. 

“ T assent to the letter which you 
have sent me. It affords me pleasure 
to see the works of other lands, and 
things that are new. If I was there I 
should be glad to see. I have said to 
Kinan make printing-presses. My 
thought is ended. Love to you and 
Reynolds, 

« By Kine KavikEaovol.i.” 


As South Sea turtle are a regular 
trade with the United States, we think 
that the Owhyhee monarch should 
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take indignant notice of the following 
Yankee cruelty to the feelings of his 
amphibious subjects. English tavern- 
keepers simply give notice by public 
advertisement of their intention to 
‘* dress a fine lively turtle” on such a 
day ; but the Yankee more atrocious- 
ly writes in chalk upon the devoted 
animal’s back, “ Soup to-morrow,” 
and places him on parade before his 
hotel—thus basely making him a par- 


‘ty to his own murder, and deluding 


him, in defiance of all the laws of na- 
tions, to advertise his own execution. 
We presume Yankee insolence would 
call this “ one of the provisions of the 
Chalking Act.” 


Without affecting any peculiar spi- 
rit of formalizing on the subject, we 
must acknowledge that the violation 
of Sunday is an offence to every 
principle which, as a nation, we ought 
to honour. We are by no means of 
the sect of Sir Andrew Agnew, nor 
inclined to think that the due obsér- 
vance of that sacred day would be at 
all promoted by fringing the streets 
with police. officers, scizing all young 
women convicted of cherry-coloured 
ribbons, and sending to the black- 
hole every artisan suspected of having 
shaved between the hours of twelve at 
night and noon ; nor, we even venture 
to say, by the fact of compelling every 
passenger on foot, horseback, or by 
stage, short or long, to come before 
a magistrate, and make oath as to 
whether his purpose in going forth 
was to preach or be preached to; to 
breathe the fresh air of the high-road 
once in seven days, or dine with the 
head of the firm at his villa, half a 
mile beyond the smoke ; to eat soli- 
tary eel-pie, or meditate the exordium 
of an epic poem on the new reign. 

Yet we think that at least a degree 
of public decency is compatible with 
all fair indulgence, and that the smel- 
lers of flowers, and the buyers of ap- 
ples and gingerbread, are not mortal 
offenders. There is no direct neces- 


sity for public displays of feasting. —~ 


For instance, Cabinet dinners might 
apparently as well be given on any 
other day. The great dinners of the 
nobility, we will- acknowledge, are 
seldom given on that day, for the no- 
bility, as a body, are unquestionably 
among the most decorous, and even 
the most religious, of the country. 
There are a few exceptions, but those 
are marked by the public, and shun, 
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ned by the nobility. Sunday evening 
parties, large conversaziones, and all 
assemblages merely to get rid of the 
evening, fashionable as they might be 
half-a-dozen years ago, have quietly 
gone to the “ tomb of the Capulets.” 
A better feeling has gradually pre- 
vailed, and the fashion, first pronoun- 
ced irreverent, was next pronounced 
vulgar, and has finally almost wholly 
died away. In all this, there can be 
no reprobation of the old, natufal, and 
kindly custom of the family dinner on 
Sundays, or the hospitable entertain- 
ment of the few friends who, in true 
and long regard, have made almost a 
part of the family. But entertain- 
ments on a larger scale are obviously 
inconsistent with the command, that 
no unnecessary work should be done 
on that high day. The mere prepa- 
ration of one of those feasts, whether 
— or private, occupies the whole 

ouseliold for the whole day. No ser- 
vant can goto church. All is bustle 
among the race of grooms, footmen, 
and cooks, for the time, until seven or 
eight in the evening, and from that 
time the guests above stairs take up 
their more showy share of the general 
desecration ; and the day, which should 


be one of peace and reverence, finishes 
with frivolity, politics, the piano, and 


perhaps a waltz. Of course, in all 
public festivities all those offensive 
features were still more prominent, 
the crowd of persons employed was 
greater, the labour more extensive, 
the assemblage more bustling, and the 
general desecration of the day more 
complete. Those exhibitions have 
grown more universal lately, but there 
still were some which reflected upon 
the national character, and one espe- 
cially to which the citizens of London 
have at last determined to put an end. 
At a late meeting of the Court of 
Aldermen, the Sunday dinners to the 
Judges were brought into discussion. 
Sir C. Hunter said, that he was 
induced to submit a motion to the 
Court on the subject of entertaining 
the Judges in the City on the first 
Sunday in Trinity term. Upon the 
last occasion the dinner had been 
given at Fishmonger’s Hall, and a 
great offence had been then given to 
the especial day of Almighty God, so 
that even the newspapers alluded to 
it in terms of reprobation. In the 
ear 1778, in consequence of some 
axity with respect to the Lord’s Day, 
jt was thought necessary to refer the 
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question to a committee, and that 
eommittee having certified that ay 
alteration was necessary, a plan more 
solemn and respectful was adopted: 
but a relapse took place, and while 
some paid due attention to the sacred 
character of the day, others enjoyed a 
jollification. ‘There were intervals, 
however, in some mayoralties, in 
which right feeling was manifested; 
and after the Judges paid their visits 
to St Paul’s, they returned to their 
own homes, and on another day they 
honoured the Lord Mayor and the 
Sheriffs with their presence at din- 
ner. The Judges would, he was 
sure, have no objection to an arrange. 
ment which would not interfere with 
the duties of the Lord’s Day. In the 
mayoralty of Alderman Garratt, they 
expressed themselves gratified at the 
proposition that the dinner should not 
take place on the Sunday; and he 
knew from what he had heard on the 
day at Fishmonger’s Hall, that their 
Lordships would most willingly hear 
of a similar plan. Certainly the 
scene upon that occasion was a striking 
case of the violation of public morals, 
for the steamers were disgorging their 
flighty population, after a day spent in 
thoughtlessness ; while the carriages 
close by were setting down the nume- 
rous guests who were about to com- 
mence their irregularities. He re- 
collected well, that Mr Justice Park 
said on that occasion that the prac- 
tice of dining on Sunday in that man- 
ner must be got rid of. It was parti- 
cularly worthy of observation, that 
one of the Sheriffs is a gentleman of 
the Hebrew nation—a people who 


were extremely observant of their re-. 


ligious duties on their Sabbath, and 
yet the Christians invited that gentle: 
man to witness the gross manner in 
which they were capable of violating 
the day which was appointed for the 
peculiar worship of the followers of 
Christ. The Jews regarded their 
institutions with the deepest honour 
and respect, while the Christians were 
actually going the way to annihilate 
all observance of their Sabbath. He 
could not do better than quote the 
words of a man of sublime views of 
religion. “ The Sabbath was the 
day set apart by Almighty God at 
man’s creation as the portion of 
time to be devoted by him, even ina 
state of innocence, to spiritual duties, 
It is the day which was re-enacted for 
fallen man in the Ten Command 
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ments with minute and solemn parti- 
cularity. It is the time which the 
prophets in every age insisted upon 
with the most urgent exhortations. 
It is the season which our Saviour 
Christ, having vindicated it from the 
Jewish doctors, honoured by his con- 
stant practice, claimed it as his own, 
and transferred, by the glories of his 
resurrection, and the gift of his spirit, 
to the first day in the week. This 
first day of the week is the day which 
the inspired apostles sanctioned by 
their authority and example as the 
Sabbath of the Christian Church. It 
is the day which the Holy Ghost, by 
the Apostle John, has denominated 
Lord’s Day. This day is the season 
for the worship of God—for the 
preaching of the Gospel of Christ, the 
calling of sinners to repentance, the 
celebration of the sacraments, the in- 
struction of children and servants, the 
religious visiting of the sick and dis- 
tressed, the recovery of the Christian 
from the opinions of the world and 
the infection of evil example; and 
it is the grand type and pledge of an 
eternal Sabbath in heaven. It must 


be then expected that the profanation 
and practical annihilation of this day 


by large classes of our population 
would shake the whole basis of our 
religious principles as a nation, and 
menace the dismemberment of so- 
ciety.” : 

Sir C. Hunter concluded by sub- 
mitting a motion recommendatory of 
altering the day of entertaining the 
Judges. 

Sir Peter Laurie said, that without 
entering into a theological discussion 
upon the subject, he seconded the 
motion very heartily. They were 
bound, as magistrates, to see that the 
Sabbath was properly observed ; and 
while there was such anxiety to pre- 
vent small tradesmen from doing any 
business on the Sunday, the practices 
of those in the higher conditions of 
society ought not to be overlooked. 
He had heard one of the Judges say, 
upon the occasion of dining on thie 
Sabbath in the City, “ Why, I believe 
you think the Judges have no reli- 
gious notions at all.” Judges Patter- 
ton, Vaughan, and Alderson were, 
he knew, averse to the Sunday din- 
ners, and he hoped that in future 
their Lordships would come to St 
Paul's at twelve o'clock on the Sab- 
bath, and return home immediately 
afterwards, instead of proceeding to 
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79 
the place of festivity, which they 
might with a great deal more comfort 
to themselves, and more benefit as an 
example to the other orders of society, 
visit on an ordinary day. 

The question was then carried. . 

We think all this quite right, though, 
if such an animal as a Radical pre- 
late should be found in the Establish- 
ment, we have no doubt that all this 
will appear extremely ridiculous to 
him. If our readersshould ask, How 
ean such an animal as a Radical pre- 
late exist ?—we shall tell him that any 
low-minded brawler, who knows no 
more of letters than he does of the 
longitude, but pins himself to the tail 
of a faction, suffers himself to be 
dragged all lengths by its skirts, 
scribbles political economy, of which 
he knows as much as he does of any 
thing else, and is ready to do any 
thing for his hire, will make a capital 
Radical prelate. If he is insolent to 
his inferiors, sullen to his equals, and 
supple to his superiors, he is only so 
much the better. If he is a little 
mad besides, he is still only the more 
fit for his pay. At present such men 
could not be appointed by our imma- 
culate Ministry ; the Premier’s theolo- 
gical knowledge being notoriously un- 
equalled by any thing except his moral 
purity. In the mean-time, however, 
matters advance pretty well. The sys- 
tem of educating without any religion 
at all, seems in a promising way. The 
folly of reading the Scriptures at 
school or any where else is beginning 
to be largely recognised ; and liber- 
ality takes place of those narrow pre- 
judices by which our bigoted fore- 
fathers thought that some knowledge 
of Christianity was necessary for 
Christians. But France is still a-head 
of us in those matters, and it will re- ° 
quire a few vigorous renovators on 
the Episcopal bench to give us the 
momentum essential to the spirit of 
the age. 

In France the Sunday is completely 
dishonoured ; and so far as we can 
understand, dishonoured as an infringe- 
ment on the liberties of Frenchmen! 
The attempts of Charles X. to pre- 
serve some degree of decency on that 
day have been numbered among the 
absurdities of the past, and the shops 
of Paris and probably of every other 
city in the “ land of intelligence,” 
éxhibit themselves in peculiar activity 
on that day. All reviews of troops 
and public celebrations took place on 
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that day of old, and the theatres of 
all ranks, of idleness and iniquity, ex- 
hibited their most popular performan- 
ces on Sundays, making Monday, as 
if in scorn, their day of rest. But to 
their abominations the Parisians have 
now added horse-racing. Sunday is 


the especial horse-racing day in the 
Champ de Mars, and the transactions 
in stock dealing at Tortoni’s are Sun- 
day affairs, and scandalous ones. 


Some gay trifles have lately amused 
the town in the shape of a fracas in 
high life. One of those is the Duke 
of Sussex’s mal-d-propos of the Guild- 
halldinner. The Duke, though past his 
grand climacteric, and one of the most 
extraordinary figures in existence, 
Gog and Magog not excepted, has al- 
ways been remarkable for what he 
terms the tender passion. But even 
the snow-capped tna burns within, 
and the gallant Duke, with the weight 
of forty stone on his feet, and the 
snows of the equivocal old age under 
the black silk nighteap, which he and 
the judges wear alike, we should con- 
ceive as an extinguisher to all human 
hopes, is still pervious to the arrows 
of the little deity of youths and mai- 
dens. Some time since it was ru- 
moured that his gay and Radical 
Royal Highness thought proper to 
marry, as was then said, a Lady Cecilia 
Muggins or Buggins, which rather 
unaristocratic name she subsequently 
changed for Underwood ; but as she is 
a pretty woman, her name is no mat- 
ter to any body. His Royal High- 
ness, on being invited to the City din- 
ner, requested cards for two ladies ; 
one of whom was Lady Cecilia. The 
cards were given, and the places as- 
signed were at the table of the ladies 
of the Royal Household. Two days 
before the ceremony an order was sud- 
denly despatched to the Managing 
Committee that seats should be pro- 
vided for the Duchess of Sutherland 
and Lady Mulgrave at the Queen's 
table,—the Duchess and Countess 
having, in fact, refused to dine at the 
table originally appointed for them. 
Their reason was obvious; they did 
not like their company. All this, of 
course, has been much talked of. But 
it luckily has not shaken the old Duke's 
young attachment to his sovereign. 
He still plays first fiddle at levees, 
wears his black cap with the air of-a 
Doge of Venice, and is as fat as ever. 


Of course rumour, as the newspapers 
phrase it, has been busy. But the 
placability of the illustrious Duke only 
shines the more brightly. Why does 
he not call his wife the Duchess of 
Sussex? is the general query. The 
most sagacious profess themselves un- 
able to give the answer. 


A correspondence has grown up be. 
tween Mr Townsend and the “ Tracts 
for the Times” people of Oxford, 
Where are our prelates, when this 
nonsense is going on in the heart of 
the great Protestant University? The 
questions in debate now are, whether 
men shall turn their heads to the east, 
or to any other quarter of the compass, 
during the reading of the Creeds? 
Whether the clergy shall wear little 
crosses on the tips of their scarves? 
whether they shall put the bread and 
wine on the table in the chancel with 
their own hands, or by the hands of 
the churchwarden? whether they shall 
put them primarily on a little table 
apart, or in a recess in the wall? 
whether they shall make a bow to 
them as they advance to the table, or 
omit that piece of politeness? Mr 
Townsend, it seems, had said cursori- 
ly, that all those tricks savoured of 
Popery ; Dr Pusey, for it is no less 
than the Hebrew professor and canon 
of Christ Church who feels aggrieved, 
proceeds formally to vindicate the or. 
thodoxy of those prodigiously childish 
persons who think that they are thus 
actually restoring the purity of the 
Church. Hume, in his history, ob- 
serves, with keen and due contempt, 
‘‘ that the most furious quarrels of the 
sectaries were about surplices, rails 
to the communion-table, the position 
of the reading-desks, and such other 
trivialities.” And are we to have all 
this nonsense renewed, and solemn 
men, in doctors’ hoods, thinking that 
they are not committing the most ar- 
rant foolery by scribbling either for 
or against them? And all this frip- 
pery, when the very existence of the 
Church is at hazard; when a rabble 
of legislators in the streets are howl- 
ing for her plunder, and Popery, like 
a wild beast, is foaming at her thresh- 
old. Let Oxford bestir herself while 
she remains an University ; leave those 


pompous triflers to their obscure squab-, 


bles ; and add something manly, ho- 
nest, and rational to the national de- 
fence of Christianity, 
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IMPRESSIONS OF A TOUR, 


No. I, 


—— ee! Nonumque prematur in annum 
Membranis intus positi-.” 
Hor. Epist. ad Pis, 388. 


* Till the ninth year release them, keep your fire, 
And guard with Bramah lacks each scribbled quire." 
OURSELF. 


TO CHRISTOPHER NORTH, ESQ. 
January 1, 1838. 


Mr Nortu,—By dating this communication on the calends of January, I 
comply with the Horatian precept. The world has lasted till the opening 
of the ninth year since the tour was made, and the notes of it were writ- 
ten, which are now about, through the medium of several contributions to 
Maga, to enlighten the public. 

Impressions, you will allow, are of two kinds—physical and mental. The best 
example of the first class I have ever known, was the case of a portly country 
gentleman, in a succinct jacket and leather indispensables, who seated himself, 
after a soaking shower, through which he had passed, and which had passed 
through him, upon a painted velvet chair, in a northern drawing-room of con- 
siderable note. Long sate the damp visiter. Light was his talk, but heavy was 
his pressure on the seat of many hues; and when at last he rose, his bright yel- 
low “‘ deeds without a name” presented to a select circle, exactly in that part 
which allows every other to take precedence of it in quitting a room, a per- 
fect transcript—peonies and all—of the painted nosegay which had endured 
his contact, and repaid it. Allow this anecdote, to which I might append as 
a foot-note, in the manner of Miss Edgeworth, the emphatic monosyllable 
ract, to stand by way of iuntroduction—as contrast or comparison, which you 
please—to an account of the mental images etched into my impressible mind— 
“ wax to receive, and marble to retain” —in the course of the last trip I made 
to Holland and Germany. In some respects my route was uncommon, and 
my opportunities were good ; and even of scenes which every one has visited, 
itis always agreeable to be agreeably reminded. 

The following judicious resolution is entered on the first page of my jour- 
nal, under date of May 1, 1829 :—<** I am going to travel, not as a naturalist, 
not as an antiquarian, not as a political economist, but as a traveller.” Look 
not, therefore, in the pages now about to be filled, for any traces of the ologies 
or alogies, except it be the analogy of human minds and manners. The rest 
I leave to future tourists that shall hereafter emanate from those charming nur- 
series of ** useful and entertaining” knowledge lately so much in vogue, more 
especially among the enlightened and liberal inhabitants of the Scottish me- 
tropolis. Delightful characters their elves are likely to prove; and fascina- 
ting will be the communications, geological, mineralogical, conchological, 
physiological, and phrenological, which they may be expected to make to a 
gaping public about the time when Homer and Shakspeare are forgotten. 
Mean-while, in the spirit of those superannuated poetasters, | went to mark 
the dwellings and doings of our fellow-men, little dreaming that my observa- 
tions en passant would one day come to be registered under the benign editor- 
ship of dear old Christopher North. 

Don’t suppose, moreover, that.I mean to be statistical. If that respect- 
able body, the statists, have a fault, it is that they are so awfully addicted to 
lying. I remember taking up—it was in the saloon of the most hospitable 
mansion on the banks of the brown Elbe—the work of a German economist. 
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I turned to the article «« Scotland,” and derived from it two pieces of new and 
satisfactory information :—1. That wheat and ¢obacco, in equal proportions, 
are the sole articles of produce raised in the agricultural parts of North Bri. 


tain. 


2. That the revenues of the Seotch ecclesiastical establishment are 


fairly divided between the clergymen of the Presbyterian and Episcopal per. 


suasions. 
soils. 


So much, thought I, for gathering statistical data from foreign 
If, therefore, I should, ever and anon, seem that way inclined, rest 


assured that I have some excellent unméntionable reason for departing from 
my general rule, and that, if I must lie, it shall be with as much moderation 
as possible. 


May 11-25.—HoLranp. 


Pass we the double voyage in 
that truly utilitarian (7. e. sometimes 
useful—always disgusting) convey- 
ance, a steam-boat. Pass we the 
dimly-discovered line, studded with 
melancholy trees, which stand for a 
coast and a dyke, to the eye ap- 
proaching Holland from the west. 
And, by the way, these same dykes are 
a disappointment, even upon a nearer 
acquaintance. Judging from the 
magnificent effect—the control of an 
element—one is led to look for some- 
thing very striking in the instrument ; 
but they are neither high, nor mas- 
sive, nor imposing in their general 
appearance. Pass we Brielle, and a 
large party of the natives, very 
anxious to go up the river in the 
English steamer, but most unambi- 
guously ordered by some person in 
authority to wait for the Dutch one. 
Well done, national monopoly! Keep 
Dutch fish-guts for Dutch sea-mews, 
and only allow us to send one or two 
of our nasty, sputtering incarnations 
of the fructifying principle from the 
Board of Trade to take a leaf out of 
your book of wholesome policy ! Pass 
we Schiedam—palace of gin and 
sweets—not bitters, for such liquor 
brings with it no repentance. Pass 
we the Boompjees and the Custom- 
house, and behold us—to wit, the 
writer and the writer's wife—seated 
in the Hotel des Pays Bas, at a good 
table d’hote, in company with one fo- 
reigner, and thirty English. Does 
that Cockney, who seems to boggle 
at stewed prunes with roast veal, ever 
eat currant jelly with roast mutton? 
Strange inconsistencies of poor hu- 
manity! But trust me; dear journey- 
man, from whatever shop-board you 
have sallied on your venturous pere- 
grinations, the prunes are a salu- 


brious condiment. I question whe. 
ther we ought to say as much for the 
jelly. 

The memorabilia of Holland may 
be summed up in a few sentences. 

1. There must be some mistake 
about Dutch breeches, and the enor. 
mity of Hollanders a parte post, 
At least you will find so in those dis. 
tricts of the country which you are 
likely to visit. But the comeliness 
of the women will astonish your 
weak understanding—bright, buxom, 
springy, fresh as summer-roses, and 
redolent of universal dairy. 

2. Don’t travel in a treck-schuit— 
we had enough of it in one stage; 
but post like a gentleman, as you are, 
The canal-voyaging is more tedious 
than easy, and gives no notion of the 
seenery. But the level of a chaise is 
quite sufficiently exalted to afford a 

ird’s-eye view of every thing from 
Rotterdam to the Hague—from the 
Hague to Leyden—from Leyden to 
Haarlem—from Haarlem to Amster. 
dam—and so, if you please, hack 
again to the dam of the Rotter. For 
the first portion of this route the land 
scape is a genuine Dutch piece:— 
trees, ditches, and fields—fields, trees, 
and ditches—ditches, fields, and trees; 
the trees chiefly limes and willows, 
planted .. straight rows; the ditches 
resounding with frogs; and the fields 
swarming with beautiful cattle. All 
along the road is dotted with the mer- 
chants’ dust-huises—clean, neat, brick 
buildings—doors and shutters painted 
in glaring colours—clapped right up- 
on the edge of some stagnant 
with a fine fat, green scum upon its 
surface; and, ever and anon, youl 
eatch a town in the distance—viz. 4 
view of one or more steeples, gat 
nished with windmills. But the drive 





from the Hague to Leyden improves 
in point of features. Ono is less per- 
petually bothered with water; the 
trees are more vatied ; there is here 


and there an undulation on the face - 


of the country, and the rural retreats 
are on a larger scale, and in purer 
taste. From Leyden to Haarlem is 
better still; you take in enough of 
good-humour to carry you without 
swearing through the bleak, cold, dis- 
mal, washy drive between the Haarlem 
Meer and the Zuider Zee, that awaits 

ou before reaching Amsterdam. 

3. The Hague—nobis judicibus—is 
a humbug :—a smart, smirking sort of 
place, but nothing more ;—not worth 
visiting except for Rembrandt's Ana- 
tomist, and Paul Potter’s Cattle-piece, 
in the King’s Museum. But Haarlem 
is delightful ; not to mention the cook- 
ery at the Golden Lion, And Ley- 
den was an agreeable surprise. Some- 
how I had always conceived a som- 
bre idea of Lugdunum Batavorum, 
renowned site of the Officina Elzevi- 
rana. But ‘tis lightsome, green, and 
sunny ; the University has still about 
600 students left to keep things mo- 
ving ; the Professors live in handsome 
houses, scattered up and down, with 
their auditoria attached to each; and 
we saw nothing very squalid except 
the examination-room in the Academic 
buildings, where Catullus, Taciti Ag- 
ticola, one volume of Herodotus, and 
a Hebrew Bible, were lying in ¢erro- 
rem, as damp as the apartment that 
contained them. As to real Leyden 


Elzevirs, they are as hard to get here . 


as any where else. 

Of their museum the good Lug- 
duno-Batavians are adequately vain. 
The skeletons—the stuffed animals— 
the mineralogical specimens—are not 
to be despised ; and it was nuts to be 
told so often “ you have nothing like 
this in England!” We thought of 
Smollett’s Dutchman in Peregrine 
Pickle. But the true original of that 
choice picture yet lives—as which of 
Smollett’s originals does not ?—and 
may be seen at the toy-town of Broek, 
about nine miles from Amsterdam. 
There, in a garden belonging to that 
great play-thing, that baby-city of 
600 inhabitants, wanders amid made 
water, wooden swans, false men, false 
women, and false dogs, the veritable 
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virtuoso of Tobias, with an air of dig- 
nified contentment with his own lot, 
and disdainful pity for the rest of 
mankind, 

4. If you should happen to have 
been at Rotterdam of a Sunday, and 
to have heard the organ in the Church 
of St Lawrence—for nothing—don't 
pay twelve florins to hear that of 
Haarlem afterwards. The difference 
of whistles is not worth the money. 

5. The Dutch theatrical audience is 
the best-natured in the world. Not 
one hiss toa hundred mistakes! When 
in a high state of excitement, they 
applaud by crying out O! O!—a 
sound of quite another signification in 
that. polished assemblage—the re- 
formed House of Commons. The 
Hollanders may cite classical prece- 
dent from Aristophanes. Turn, most 
learned reader, to the last scenes of his 
‘«* Wasps,” called by our excellent 
Mitchell the superfetation of that play, 
where the semi-chorus are encourag- 
ing the sons of the poet Carcinus—(the 
Mr Crabbe of those times, as far as 
name goes)—to show their agility, 
under a series of allusions to the ap- 
pellation of their respected father, who 
could not, like Shenstone, thank 
Heaven that it was obnoxious to no 
pun. For yoursake I will translate the 
passage :— 


Cy mbyeravune Tixve, x. T. As 
Come, ye far-renowned brood, 

Got by monarch of the flood, 

Trip on shingle, trip on sand, 

By the desert ocean's strand ; 
Round and round, ye water-imps, 
Frisk it, like your brother-shrimps ; 
Supple joint and socket loose— 
Fling the fling of Phrynichus ; 
Shoulder-high the heel must go— 
Then the circle thunders O!— 


6. A Dutch banker looks to me the 
very incarnation of the spirit of petty 
gain—not of “ the meanest spirit that 
lost heaven” —but of some subaltern 
of Mammon, who never could have 
been there. Such a concentrated 
essence of dirty greed in the expres- 
sion of every glanee, tone, and gesture! 
I should scorn to extend a particular 
case into a general inference; but it 
must be owned that, when laying in a 
stock of Prussian gold, I was indivi- 
dually—cheated of the exchange, 
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May 23—June 2..Tue Rune anp THE Maint. 


Early on the 25th we left Rotter- 
dam, on board the Diederlindische 
Stoombooten, which was to convey us 
by the Meuse, the Waal, and the 
Rhine—since they will insist on this 
senseless triplication of names—to 
Cologne. The first objects that pre- 
sented themselves, were two of our 
compatriots, easily recognised by head- 
mark. The gentleman looked shy, 
and the lady was rather smart, so that, 
with true national repugnance to peo- 
ple “ who have not been introduced 
to one,” we set them down as a couple 
to be avoided. The same conclusion, 
formed on grounds precisely similar, 
was, as it happened, come to by them 
with regard to your humble servants. 
But we had with us that best of all 
breakers down of ceremony between 
persons who ought to become ac- 
quainted—a lively young Alcibiades 
of five years of age. Our small friend 
was soon at high romps with the Eng- 
lish pair, having already quarrelled 
with the lap-dog of a French family, 
and been made sick with the lent cigar 
of a benevolent German. It was im- 
possible not to make up to those who 
had the good taste to patronise him, 
and so, before we reached Nimeguen, 
there had commenced an interchange 
of civilities, quickly ripened into inti- 
macy, which laid the foundations of a 
strong mutual regard, since cherished 
by both parties. 

I suppose things are better managed 
now, but what an inconvenient, ill- 
served affair was that Stoombooten of 
the Netherlands! No berths—no beds 
—and every sofa, except one on which 
our youngster aforesaid slept for ten 
hours at a stretch, occupied by pas- 
sengers sejant, packed as close toge- 
ther as the hearers of a popular 
preacher. Our alternative was to 
land for the night at the dull and dirty 
town of Nimeguen, or be content with 
such repose as people of comfortable 
habits ean get, when seated on hard 
cushions, and leaning at an angle of 
23° on a still harder table. The in- 
bred love of locomotion prevailed, and 
on we went; but the long faces at the 
breakfast-table next morning showed 
pretty plainly that a dozen hours more 
of this sort of thing would not do. 
And so our new English friends easily 
prevailed on us to stop with them at 


Diisseldorf, where the boat arrived 
about one o'clock, with the view of 
posting from thence to Cologne. 

26.—Pink and pale blue are not ex. 
actly the colours | shall choose for my 
chateau, when I build one; but Diis. 
seldorf looks all the better for. houses 
painted externally in these lively hues; 
and recent discoveries have shown 
that even classic architecture indul. 
ged in vagaries not much less extra. 
ordinary. Nor are large white hand. 
kerchiefs, tied over the crown, with 
the corner down behind, and a huge 
basket balanced on the top of them, 
precisely the kind of head-gear I re. 
commend to my fair countrywomen; 
and yet it cannot be denied that the 
belles of Diisseldorf market looked 
very well in such a coiffure, which 
was almost universal. For the rest, 
you know—or ought to know—that 
this place lies on the right bank of the 
Rhine, where its waters are joined by 
the Diissel—that, though once the 
capital of the Grand Duchy of Berg, 
it is now in the possession of Prussia— 
and that, notwithstandiug its trade, 
and the picturesque variety of the 
public gardens, and the process of 
building new houses, so rarely seen in 
this part of Germany, there is really 
nothing more to say about it. The 
so-called Gallery of Paintings is a 
mere imposition, all the good pictures 
having been transported, by a little 
hocus-pocus of Congress, to the walls 
of Munich. 

27.—Drove by Benrath, Opladen 
(where a common pot-house, to all 
appearance, yielded an excellent din- 
ner), and Dentz, to Cologne. Let me 
thankfully commemorate an incident 
of this day’s journey. At Benrath 
we left the carriages, in order to look 
at a palace and grounds belonging to 
the King of Prussia. In front of the 
palace there was a large piece of wa- 
ter, to which, as we inspected the ex- 
terior of the royal residence, our 
backs were of course turned. Our 
little boy, having no taste for archi- 
tectural elevations, slipped away to 
the banks of the pond in quest of 
other amusement. The water for 
some distance from the edge happen- 
ed to be covered with floating seeds, 
which the young gentleman mistook 
for gravel ; and in a moment he had 
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walked into the middle of them, out 
of his depth, and over his head. He 
gave no cry; there was not even an 
audible splash. A few seconds more, 
and he was gon@ for ever. Provi- 
dentially at this instant Mr 

turned round, and I was startled by 
secing him dart off with an air of 
consternation. Before we well knew 
‘what was the matter, he had plunged 
into the pond, had saved our child, 
and the two were together on the 
bank, with the water streaming from 
their clothes. “ I was ve-ry ne-ar-ly 
drow-ow-owned,” gasped the juvenile 
tourist ; but neither he nor his pre- 
server were the worse for their im- 
mersion. Years afterwards we had the 
pleasure of hearing this little history 
told, with a change of parts between 
some of the actors. J had become 
the hero of the rescue, and our amia- 
ble friend was converted into the 
obliged and grateful father. 

28,— Taylor Coleridge, in his Table- 
Talk, has done great justice to Co- 
logne, a city of bad smells, which 
neither the fragrance of Farina’s wa- 
ter, nor the fumes of all the incense 
tossed about in the gaudy processions 
of Holy Thursday—our day within 
its walls—could charm away from the 
indignant nose. 


1. 

In Koln, a town of monks and bones, 

And pavements fang’d with murderous 
stones, 

And rags, and hags, and hideous wenches, 

I counted two-and-seventy stenches, 

All well defined and genuine stinks !— 

Ye nymphs that reign o’er sewers and 
sinks, 

The river Rhine, it is well known, 

Doth wash your city of Cologne ;— 

But tell me, nymphs! what power divine 

Shall henceforth wash the river Rhine ? 


II. 
* As Iam a rhymer, 
And now at least a merry one, 
Mr Mum’s Rudesheimer 
And the church of St Geryon, 
Are the two things alone 
That deserve to be known 
In the body-and-soul-stinking town of Co- 
logne.” . 


Yet Rubens’s picture of St Peter's 
crucifixion, at the church dedicated to 
that apostle, and wherein the painter 
was baptized, is unquestionably a great 
work, Such real agony in every fea- 
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ture, nay in every sinew, of the suf. 
ferer! Such eager cruelty in the 
faces of the soldier-executioners! The 
canvass is actually turned to flesh and 
blood—a master-piece of physical ex- 
pression, which I take to be a good 
term for the style of Rubens. And 
one word more for Cologne. Not 
having been in Spain or Italy, I don’t 
think that the Papal system ever 
glared upon my senses, in its genuine 
character, so unmistakeably as in this 
Archiepiscopal city. Even in what I 
may call the dead aspect of the Dom- 
kirche or Cathedral, Roman Catholic- 
ism was sufficiently manifest. There 
were the quaint pictures, and the car- 
ved ivories, and the Virgin's many 
shrines, and the silver coftin of St En- 
gelbert, and the chapel of the Magi- 
Kings, Caspar, Melchior, and Bel- 
thazar, with their tomb of gold studded 
with precious stones and encrusted 
with enamel, and their bona fide skulls, 
surmounted with coronets. But the 
living Cgthedral, on Ascension-day, 
was still more striking to a Protestant 
mind. From a full orchestra, admi- 
rably disciplined, “‘ music awoke” 
with its most “ voluptuous swell.” 
Six priests, in gorgeous raiment, were 
officiating at the grand altar, with 
‘mops and mowes”’ from which Shak- 
speare’s “ Shapes” in the Tempest 
might have learned a lesson. One 
young ecclesiastic especially disgusted 
us. He was of a ruddy and jovial 
countenance, evidently not much ad- 
dicted to ascetic mortifications, but 
whenever he passed, in the course of 
his mummeries, among the people, his 
eyes were strained upwards, with an 
air of intense devotion, at which the 
rest of his face could not help laugh- 
ing. There was another, “ a round, 
fat, oily” canon, in black satin petti- 
coats, whose sidelong curtsy, as he 
passed to and fro before the altar, 
would have been a perfect study for 
my great-grandmother, in the era of 
farthingales, before her first appear- 
ance at St James’s. ‘Then, no sooner 
had we driven from the church, than 
we had to draw up, in a large square, 
on encountering the progress of the 
Host. It halted, and we with it, for 
about twenty minutes, at the door of 
a rich merchant and great devotee, 
who had fitted up a glittering altar 
covered with plate and wax-lights to 
greet it on its way. Young women, 
dressed in virgin white, were strewing 
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leaves and flowers over the path it was 
to take. Ata signal given, on it mc- 
ved amid the bowings, the kneelings, 
and the crossings of the populace. 
First came an immense school of little 
girls, marching in two parallel lines 
some distance apart; next, a school of 
boys, marshalled in like order, and 
chanting prayers as they went. Af- 
ter these, a band of singers and men 
playing all kinds of instruments, fol- 
lowed by a double row of sacerdotal 
performers in robes of tissue. Imme- 
diately after these was carried the 
himmel, or canopy, under which walk- 
ed the priest in charge of the Host it- 
self; and behind him came a vast 
number of pious burghers, each arm- 
ed with an enormous taper, and seem- 
ingly much edified by the whole pro- 
eeeding. As parts of a Pagan ceremo- 
nial, some portion of these different 
exhibitions might have been very ap- 
propriate ; but how revoltingly incon- 
gruous, when compared with the true 
purport of the Christian mysteries ! 
To see one Popish procession, and 
hear one performance of high mass on 
a great scale, is enough to fill one with 
contemptuous pity for the Roman Ca- 
tholic flocks, but with indignant ab- 
horrence of their shepherds. 

And here, like a faithful autobio. 
grapher, let me transcribe some sen- 
tences from my memorandum-book, 
written on the spot, and written, you 
will remember, not many weeks after 
the fatal boon of so-called Emancipa- 
tion was vouchsafed to our truly grate- 
fal, loyal, and trustworthy Roman 
Catholic fellow-subjects.—‘ Standing 
in view of the grand altar of Cologne, 
I first perceived, in its full extent, the 
necessity of Catholic emancipation at 
home. To enact or maintain a sys- 
tem of proscription, which, by even 
the semblance of persecution, gave 
the priests a hold over the minds of 
their people, and provoked resistance 
to the spread of Protestantism in fIre- 
land, was not simply unjust or impo- 
litic, but diabolically wicked; yet a 
party in England would have conti- 
nued to enforce a set of pains and pe- 
nalties, whose necessary operation was 
to inflame the virulence of, the Papal 
superstition inthesisterisland! Thanks 
be to that overruling Providence,which 
has dealt a death-blow to such a sys. 
tem, through the immediate instru- 
mentality of its former supporters !” 

With what bitterness of feeling a 


self-condemning pen is now drawn 
through these precious sentences, I 
leave you to guess. Would to Heaven 
that an insane Act of Parliament could 
be as easily obliterated! -But I have 
already lived to see the venom do its 
work. Just five years after the date 
of these ejaculations, I heard the 
groans, the shrieks, and the hyena- 
laughter of a British House of Com-* 
mons raised against an honest man, 
who ventured to describe this country 
as a land of Christian institutions! 
Just eight years after the same date, | 
beheld a high civic office in the me. 
tropolis of England enjoyed, and ho. 
nours from the hand of royalty recei- 
ved, by one whose very creed must 
bind him to trample on the four Gos. 
pels, and would have bound him to 
spit in the face of the crucified Naza- 
rence! In short, a majority of the 
more ardent emancipationists have 
dropped the mask. Their first object 
was to get rid, not of persecution, but 
of Protestantism ; their next object is 
to get rid of Christianity ; and the 
last aim of their liberalism will be to 
get rid of’religion altogether. But 
my own rejoicings over the Relief bill 
—hearty and even enthusiastic as they 
were—were grounded, God knows, on 
an error of judgment, or rather of ima- 
gination. I believed, in my simplici- 
ty, that whatever the Popish clergy, 
as a body, might be, the Popish laity, 
of the influential ranks at least, were 
become new men with a new age. 
Educated men could no longer aecord 
their belief to the manifest contradic- 
tions, the barefaced impostures, the 
“lies like the father that begets them, 
gross as a mountain, open, palpable,” 
of a system beginning and ending in 
priestcraft. Nothing but a point. of 
honour could keep them longer within 
the Romish pale ; and, as soon as dis- 
abilities were done away with, and 
there was nothing to be gained b 
conversion, they would. hasten, wit 
the Duke of Norfolk at their head, 
to embrace, in the bosom of our na- 
tional church, a faith which contains 
nothing to raise a blush on the cheek 
of man, or a frown on the brow of 
deity. Alas! an old prophet might 
have taught me, and other confident 
young gentlemen, that it is not quite 
so easy a matter for “ the Ethiopian 
to change his skin, or the leopard his 
spots.” 

The most mortifying part of the 
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whole business is to know, as we now 
do, that the cunning Jesuits, and their 
lay tools, were laughing in their sleeves 
at us all the while. hen the series 
of attacks on Irish Protestantism was 
beginning in the House of Commons, 
and had already driven from the side 
of the Reform Ministry every man 
whose adherence, in a moral sense, 
was worth having, this cat was un- 
bagged, without a change of counte- 
nance, by the honourable member for 
Tipperary. Crossing the floor of the 
House, with that unspeakable air of 
pertness, in which a_ cock-sparrow 
alone can rival him, and clapping him- 
self down beside a right honourable 
gentleman, whose abandonment of 
place, power, and personal intimacies, 
for the sake of conscience, is one of 
the most brilliant acts of patriotism 
modern times can boast of—** Put,” 
said Mr Shiel, “ Put Parliamentary 
Reform to Catholic Emancipation, 
and what did you expect would be the 
produce ?"’ The cutting answer that 
rose to the lips of the person he ad- 
dressed — and I only wish it had 
passed them—was: “ I BELIEVED You 
UPON YOUR OATH.” 


But it is too late, perhaps, to think 
of these things now. 


‘* Oh! Mary, I believed thee true ; 
And I was blest in thus believing : 

But now I grieve that e’er I knew 
A girl so fair and so deceiving !” 


On, then, still compressing the ol- 
factory organs, until Cologne is left 
far a-stern, on to the Palace-university 
of Bonn ; its stuccoed halls, its wood- 
ed walks, its noble views of the grand 
river, its exhilarating snatches of the 
distant landscape, its 970 students, its 
Niebuhr, its Schlegel, and its Bran- 
dis—the three professorial worthies we 
were anxious to see, and to whom, as 
public characters, and in so far as pub- 
lic characters may be fairly exhibited 
in black and white, I shall presently 
beg to introduce you. 

It is ten to one, by the by, that the 
first question put to you by a German 
Professor does not make you think him 
mad. For example, I visited Gottin- 
gen in 1824. Anxious to see all the 
live curiosities, and lionized by a brisk 
young Scottish student, who was read- 
ing law under Hugo—a great juris- 
consult, and the ugliest man in Europe 
after King Otho—i waited upon the 
celebrated naturalist Blumenbach. We 
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mounted, I remember, several pairs of 
stairs before we reached his den, & 
long, bare, coarsely furnished room, 
where our it a bi was perched at 
a high desk, with a plaster cast of Ro- 
bert Bruce’s head on a table near it~ 
the said cast having been sent to him, 
as he took care to let me know, by 
George IV. of Great Britain and 
Hanover—at the suggestion, no doubt, 
of the politic Count Munster. I haye 
the visage of old Blumenbach before 
me at this moment—the bold shrewd 
forehead, puckered above and around 
the brows into two congeries of intel- 
ligent and interrogatory wrinkles—the 
sharp, projecting, and most scrutiniz- 
ing eyes—the firmly compressed mouth, 
its lower lip slightly protruding, with 
an air of vast determination—the grey 
hair combed back—the grey whiskers 
standing out—a largish wart on the 
rise of the left cheek, and another, of 
smaller dimensions close under the left 
eye. ‘ Pray, sir,’ said he in Ger- 
man, the instant I had been named, 
without one syllable of preface, com- 
plimentary or otherwise ; in faet, just 
as my knees were on the bend, in the 
peculiarly graceful attitude of sitting 
down—* what is your opinion of the 
song of the nightingale? Is it merry 
or mournful?” Now, when an an- 
cient gentleman you have never seen 
in the whole course of your previous 
life, asks you, who are by no means 
known over the civilized world as an 
ornithologist, and have in truth very 
little notion of the specific differences 
between an eagle and a tomtit, a ques- 
tion of this nature, you are very apt 
to burst out a-laughing in his face. I 
was never addressed so abruptly in 
my life but once, when a west-country 
laird rushed into my study, threw his 
card upon my table, pulled down a 
Pindar from the book-case, and de- 
manded to be examined on a Pythian 
ode, particularly requesting that I 
would put him on in the middle of a 
sentence! But to return to Gottingen. 
Blumenbach’s odd query so excited my 
risible muscles, that a fair explosion 
must have followed, had not the Pro- 
fessor’s countenance immediately flush- 
ed, his eyebrows lowered, and the 
acute tone in which he repeated it, in- 
dicated that he meant the matter to be 
discussed seriously. I gave one glance 
at his resolute-looking mouth—saw it 
would be best to avert the coming 
storm—and struck into deep disquisi- 





88 
tjon without further delay. “ Pardon 
my smile, Herr Professor! I know 
this momentous topic has been handled 
by Plato himself, who more sensibly 
than poetically denies that grief can 
be the exciting cause of song in any 
feathered creature—be it swallow, 
whoop, swan, or nightingale ;* but if 
you mean to ask me, without reference 
to theexciting cause, whether the strain 
of Philomel is merry or mournful to 
the hearer, 1 must maintain, with all 
due submission, that this will depend 
pretty much upon the imaginings or 
associations of the said hearer’s mind. 
Some of us, you are aware, are ‘ never 
merry when we hear sweet music.’ 
Most of us are sad when we hear it 
under cover of darkness. Now, how- 
ever clearly learned twaddlers in the 
classical journal may have proved that 
the nightingale is not mute in the 
day-time, yet, to the whole unsophis.- 
ticated world, the nightingale is a song- 
ster of the night—the oniy bird, says 
lian, that sleeps not—ergo, to the 
greater part of us, it is a melancholy 
melodist. Besides, I have the Greek 
poets, all of them at least that I can 
recollect on the spur of the occasion, 
in favour of this view.” And then, 
you may be sure, I rapped out to him 
the verses of old Homer; those, I mean, 
in the Odyssey, wherein the an- 
cient crone of a nurse, Euryclea by 
name, modestly compares herself to 
the “ daughter of Pandareus, the 
tawny nightingale ;” verses which the 
Greek grammarians and their disciple 
Payne Knight, with their usual insen- 
sibility to the natural, the tender, and 
the beautiful, excide as spurious : 


ws O ors Tlevdapéov xovpny rAwpnis 
anday,t i'Su Ae 
You shall have them rendered into 


the only style of English metre that is 
a fit exponent of-Homeric minstrelsy : 


** So sweet the tawny nightingale, 

When spring’s approaching steps prevail, 
Deep in leafy shades complains, 

Trilling her thick-warbled strains, 

And wakes for Jtylus her wo, 

Laid by a mother’s madness low !” 


“* As to Hesiod,” continued I, « he 
puts the poor devil in a false position, 
in the pounce of an infernal hawk, so 
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no wonder she is querulous with him,” 

And then came: 

ad’ Ipnk *pocteerer cenddvee woinsroduspov,t 
Xe Te Ae 


‘**Twas when the hawk, marauder fell, 
Bore off the dappled Philomel ; 
On his crook’d claws impaled, 
Piteously the poor bird wail'd : 
Stern the tyrant chides her wo— 
* Hussey, curse upon thy cries! 
Where I take thee, thou shalt go, 
Though the woods thy warbling prize; 
Freedom, if I please, shall greet thee, 
But if not, by Jove I'll eat thee !’” 


This last allusion, however, was 
somewhat too jocular, so I had to fall 
backagainongraverargument. “ Look 
at the Attic tragedians, whose country 
was full of nightingales: their senti- 
ment should have some weight with 
us. In Aschylus the nightingale is 
mournful: witness the Supplices and 
the Agamemnon. Sophocles makes 
the nightingale lament: witness the 
Ajax, the Trachiniz, and the Electra, 
though the CEdipus Coloneus, strange- 
ly enough, is not decisive on the point. 
And with Euripides—plaintive Euri- 
pides—the song of Philomela is, of 
course, lugubrious:—witness the Hecu- 
ba, the Helena, and, if you will allow 
it, the Rhesus. Then for the Bucolic 
poets, if we must call them so, Mos- 
chus may answer; and of the Epi- 
grammatists, though it is not easy to 
carry many of these small gentry in 
one’s head, Pamphilus at least may be 
cited. Nay, even your jolly dogs— 
the comic writers and the satirists, 
respect the griefs of Philomel. You 
remember Aristophanes in the Birds, 
and what a beautiful lyric effusion he’ 
indulges in, though there may be a 
slight touch of parody in it.” That 
was the preface to 
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to which Cary has done such ample 

justice : 

‘© O come, my mate, break off thy slum- 
bers, . 

And round thee fling thy pliintive num- 
bers 

In a moist, melodious hymn, 

Warbled from thy brown throat dim: 

For Itys, our beloved son, 
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Thine and mine, now dead and gone, 

Fill the forest with thy moaning ; 

Till through the woodbine boughs the 
groaning } 

Of thy voice to Jove’s seat climb, 

And mingle with the starry chime, 

Where golden-tressed Phoebus soon 

Shall answer in as sad a tune, 

From his ivory-clasped lyre, 

That leads in dance the stately quire ; 

And from the blest above shall flow 

A peal accordant to thy wo.” 


« And Lucian, in his Gout-Tragedy, 
sings to the same tune: 


“ wos voxrepos nad’ vray, x. 7. A.* 
And through the woods with nightly wail, 
And many a tear 
For Itys dear, 
Laments the Attic nightingale !” 


By this time the worthy Professor— 
though he was spared the translations 
—began to wax somewhat impatient. 
“ Well—I will not condescend to no- 
tice the beggarly Latin imitators. 
Even Virgil’s Philomela may pipe 
beneath her poplar shade, untroubled 
and unquoted. But you must listen 
to our noble English bards. What 
says the Passionate Pilgrim—whether 
Shakspeare or not ? 


‘ As it fell upon a day, 

In the merry month of May, 

Sitting in a pleasant shade, 

Which a grove of myrtles made, 
.Beasts did leap, and birds did sing, 
Trees did grow, and plants did spring : 
Every thing did banish moan, 

Save the nightingale alone : 

She, poor bird, as all forlorn, 
Lean’d her breast up till a thorn, 
And there sung the dolefull’st ditty, 
That to hear it was great pity : 

Fie, fie, fie, now would she cry, 
Teru, Teru, by and by.’ 


What says Milton? 


‘ And in the violet-embroider’d vale, 
Where the love-lorn nightingale 
Nightly to thee her sad song mourneth 
well ?’ 
What says But this was 
toomuch. Old Blumenbach seemed 
to think he had caught a veritable tar- 
tar; and thinking, moreover, that it 
was no fun to be lectured to, he broke 
up the sederunt by proposing an im. 
mediate adjournment to his museum. 
Thither, of course, I went, and affect- 
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ed to admire every thing—his grand 
series of skulls, in anti-climax, from 
the Greek down to the Hottentot, and 
from the elephant down to the mouse 
—and even his human bodies, starved 
to death, and dried up ifto unswathed 
mummies, in some confounded anti- 
septic cave somewhere in Germany. 
Ghastly-looking objects they were; 
four of them—if I recollect rightly— 
one in each corner of the room; and 
fearfully they grinned at me, when I 
lifted them, at the bidding of the Pro. 
fessor, to ascertain, experimentally, 
their extraordinary lightness. But 
his full revenge was reserved for the 
evening, when I went to hear him 
address the students in his auditorium. 
I was installed in a chair of honour, 
close to Blumenbach himself, who 
stood at a table, on a kind of stage, 
surrounded with specimens of natural 
history, and delivered a lecture upon 
—Bues. Very animated, and - very 
amusing he was—gesticulating till he 
perspired most copiously—and draw- 
ing shouts of Jaughter and applause 
from his hearers. And me he had 
completely at his mercy. Every se- 
cond sentence there was an allusion to 
the Gelehrte aus England who sat be- 
side him—and to the necessary expe- 
rience which his acquaintance with 
London houses and hotels must: have 
given him, in all the works and ways 
—the life and conversation—of the 
insinuating little animal, that formed 
the subject of his discourse! Heaven 
knows how many receipts for the pre- 
vention and cure of bugs the strange 
man rattled over—adding to each, 
however, that there was no depending 
on its efficacy, and always appealing 
to me for confirmation of this melan- 
choly truth! The wicked German 
imps appeared to enjoy all this ama- 
zingly. For my part, I thought it in 
very questionable taste:—but what 
was to be expected from a mortal like 
Blumenbach, who has been known to 
lift up his own little daughter to the 
specimen-table, in demonstration of 
some physical theory he was detailing 
to his class ? 

These episodical reminiscences of 
Gottingen and Blumenbach have led 
me far astray from Bonn and Niebuhr, 
the first of the three Rheno- Prussian 
luminaries on whom I called. But 
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the truth is that, though nothing could 
be more wilike than the Roman histo- 
rian to the naturalist, in both person 
and demeanour, the abruptness of 
Niebuhr’s opening question put me in 
mind of my former interview with a 
German professor; and I have so of- 
ten laughed in private over the scenes 
above described, that J was determined 
to put them on record, and so have 
out my laugh, for good and all, in 
public. Now, however, we will pro- 
ceed in regular order. 

The simple dwelling of Niebuhr— 
then historical professor, and ci-devant 
Roman ambassador—had nothing very 
picturesque or attractive about it. It 
has been burnt to the ground since the 
date of my visit, but its owner could 
hardly change for the worse in the 
pretty town of Bonn. There was no 
garden—at least on the side of the 
entrance—and no view of the noble 
Rhine, at least from the room which 
Niebuhr occupied. The house front- 
ed a dull, narrow street, and the apart- 
ment Niebuhr sat in looked out on no- 
thing more inspiring than the opposite 
buildings. A maid-servant opened the 
door, and ushered me at once, without 
ceremony or announcement, into the 
presence of the great scholar. He was 
seated before a wooden table, without 
a cover, placed against the wall at the 
further end of the room, which, though 
long, was shabby, and painted, not ex- 
actly in the style of Mr Hay. His 
back was towards us when the maiden 
showed me in, but he immediately 
rose to receive a visiter, and there 
was something uncommonly pleasing 
in the manner of his greeting. His 
address was at once frank and polish- 
ed, bland and utterly unassuming— 
ingenuous was the very term for it— 
and by which I afterwards described 
it to my companions. At the first look 
you might have been inclined to call 
his appearance insignificant ; but the 
quick eye, and the mobile features, of 
which I retain the general impression, 
without being able at this moment to 
draw a more distinct picture of them, 
would soon have convinced you of 
your error. There was that about him 
which slightly reminded me of Lord 
Jeffrey, if you could imagine Lord 
Jeffrey's quickness and good-nature 
without his brilliancy. He had heard 
me give some message in German to 
his lass, as we approached him, and 
remarked upon that cireumstance ; 


but at the same time he himself spoke 


English so well and fluently, that it — 


seemed no matter, of doubt with him 
that he ought to converse with an 
Englishman in his own tongue. So 
down we sat, and his catechism com- 
menced instantly—‘* How many Ro- 
man Catholics are there in Glasgow ?” 
Having met once or twice with good 
Dr Cleland of that city, and heard him 
leatnedly descant on its statistics, I 
was luckily ready with an answer, 
And Niebuhr was just one of those per- 
sons who, with all possible politeness, 
would have set down any ignorance 
on such points as a symptom of very 
decided unfitness to take rank as a ra- 
tional creature. Somehow or other, 
it never occurred to me to account a 
man a blockhead because he did not 
happen to be conversant with my own 
particular class of subjects; but in 
political economists, statesmen, horse- 
jockeys, and cattle-dealers, I have often 
observed that this propensity is ve 
strong. However, as matters stood, 
the examiner and the examinee got on 
extremely well on the present ocea- 
sion. Niebuhr’s first interrogatory 
was the prelude to a long, sifting se- 
ries of enquiries into the condition— 
social, moral, and religious—of North 
Britain. Church and Dissenters— 
Schools and Crimes—Smuggling and 
Dram-drinking — Trade and Poor. 
laws—were handled, one after ano- 
ther, with immense animation. In 
truth, the little man’s brain was full 
of history. He was editing the first 
volume of the Byzantine Historians— 
he was writing the History of Rome 


—and he was lecturing, in the Uni- . 


versity, on the history of the last forty 
years. Thus, every topic he started, 
and every answer he elicited, seemed 
intended to fit in to some train of 
thought that was going on in the in- 
terior of his head. On the state of 
morals his scrutiny was especially se- 
vere—and, what between whisky and 
illegitimate births, it must be acknow- 
ledged that it was difficult to make out 
such a case as a patriotic individual, 
who has no notion of showing a pack 
of foreign rascals the ‘bad cards in his 
hand, must have wished to establish. 
For he stuck to one like a terrier ata 
badger-bait. There was no fighting 
him off with general replies and round 
numbers. I, for my part, should have 
been glad to state the average of chil- 
dren irregularly begotten— bastards 
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js too coarse a word, I suppose, for 
the refined ears and eyes of the present 
gencration—a half per cent lower, for 
a certain class of artisans, than the 

robable amount. But he remarked 
a slight hesitation, and did not rest till 
the additional half per cent was wrung 
out of his reluctant informer. So he 
would have—and be hang’d to him— 
the exact proportion of spirit-shops to 
the places for the sale of other eom- 
modities, in one of our large manufae- 
turing towns—the seats; according to 
Whig-Radical doctrine, of the most 
virtuous, wise, and enlightened part 
of our Parliamentary constituency. I 
never met but with one man—a noble 
and distinguished member of the House 
of Commons—who was so prying in 
his questions, so marvellously quick in 
drawing the right conclusion from a 
fair answer, and so unsparingly severe 
in his exposure and demolition of an 
unfair or an absurd one. What a 


capital committee-man, thought I! 
And certainly if any thing could 
relieve the solemn dulness, the formal 
frivolity, and the ostentatious imbeci- 
lity, of a Parliamentary committee, it 
would be the presidency of such a 


person as Niebuhr—with force of 
mind sufficient to keep in order the 
witnesses, and—what is rather more 
difficult—the members. The first 
time I entered a committee-room, a 
good-natured senator assured me, 
“ Here you will see a vast deal of the 
silent intellect of the House of Com- 
mons.” Alas! I saw and heard nothing 
but its /oguacious folly—each member, 
as it struck me, striving with his neigh- 
bour how he should put the most ridi- 
culous queries ; and evidently intent, 
not on evolving truth or attaining a 
practical benefit, but on exhibiting his 
own imagined cleverness, or propping 
up the lameness of his own fantastic 
theories. 

1 complimented Niebuhr on his 
knowledge of details, with regard to 
topics peculiarly British, and on the 
excellence of his English. “ Oh!” 
said he, “ I spent a winter in Edin- 
burgh, about thirty years ago, and did 
not quite throw away my time.” He 
had been acquainted, I found, with 
Professor Dugald Stewart, and other 
literary worthies of that place and 
era. Hence the knowledge displayed 
in his leading questions, and a part at 
least of the interest with which he in- 
troduced and discussed such subjects 
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as I have alluded to. Still it was 
strange that about literary topics con- 
nected with Scotland, whereof I might 
be’supposed, as it chanced, to be more 
master than of statistics, he seemed to 
care little—alas for the fame of Modern 
Athens !—and to know even less. As- 
tonished, for instance, he was to hear 
that the German language and litera- 
ture were now studied with some zeal, 
and—as we flattered ourselves—with 
some success, to the north of the 
Tweed. “ Ah! isitso? And what 
do you generally begin with ? In your 
own case, for example?” I told him 
I had broke ground with Schiller, and 
that I ventured, whatever the critics 
might say, to prefer that noble poet to 
Goethe—that I thought he had a 
much more catholic spirit than the 
author of Faust and Wilhelm Meister 
—and that the latter, if I might ven- 
ture to tell Aim so, was too German 
to make the same deep impression on 
the universal mind of civilized huma- 
nity as Schiller, by his capital produe- 
tions, had done and would continue to 
do. I suppose Niebuhr did not agree 
with me, for he would touch on no 
specific work of Schiller’s except his 
Wallenstein. That, he allowed, was 
a great thing. And even this praise 1 
expected him to retract immediately * 
afterwards, when he began expatiating 
on the evil tendency of historical fic- 
tion, and the mischief done by what he 
chose to’call the pleasing deceptions of 
Walter Scott. My blood was up at 
this treason to our immortal country- 
man. That he is the foremost man of 
genius since the birth of time, with 
the sole exceptions of Homer and” 
Shakspeare, has long been a firmly- 
settled article of my creed, and which, 
like his own Baron of Bradwardine, I 
would not “ admit the discharge of a 
whole battery of cannon within point- 
blank distance, as an apology for ne- 
glecting”’ to maintain. Clearly, there- 
fore, it never would have done to 
strike one’s flag at once, for the mere 
ipse dixit of a Teutonic savant. . I 
dared Niebuhr to cite an instance in 
which the moral impressions of true 
history; or the lessons in human cha- 
racter, to be derived from that source, 
have been injured by fictitious distor- 
tion or embellishment on the part of 
Sir Walter. And as to the mere facts 
of history, many of these would searce- 
ly be remembered at all, if it were not 
for the vivid colouring of such writers 
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as Shakspeare, Schiller, and Scott. 
«And was it not Charles Fox, no 
mean authority, who used to say that 
Shakspeare is the only historian of 
England worth reading, for a consi- 
derable portion of her annals ?” 

If Niebuhr gave in, to a slight de- 
gree, on this head, he compensated 
himself for such a measure of candour, 
or civility, by emptying whole vials of 
bitterness on Scott’s Life of Napoleon. 
What a series of amiable criticisms 
are recorded in my journal on that 
theme! ‘ Our only doubt,” it ap- 
pears, “‘ must be whether the matter 
or the manner of the book be more 
contemptible. Scott has committed 
the common, but fatal, error of mis- 
taking his subject. His book is neither 
the life of Napoleon, nor a history of 
Europe during the times of Bonaparte. 
It is not minute enough for the first ; 
it is not comprehensive enough for 
the second. It is not a biography ; it 
is not a history. Many transactions 
of Napoleon’s reign he has not known, 
or has not examined with a searching 
spirit. There are unpardonable mis- 


takes as to points in which the most 
ordinary vigilance would have pre- 


vented error; mistakes of geography, 
especially in the Russian campaign, 
‘which a glance at a good map might 
have precluded ; mistakes of nomen- 
clature ; and frightful slips of the press, 
which should not have been overlook- 
ed.” 

Then, as to the manner—* the style 
is that of a newspaper powdered with 
metaphors, or crammed with illustra- 
tions that smell rankly of a poct’s 
common-place book. And these are 
repeated to the last excess of self-pla- 
giarism. Thus, it is hard to say how 
often over we have the Roman Sibyl 
and her volumes— Lord Byron’s Earth- 
quake-voice of victory—the Indian 
worshipping the Sun—and others ejus- 
dem farine. Moreover; the metaphors 
are often false. The resolution of 
some one is said ‘ to grow sterner in 
the air of Italy, as some substances 
will melt only in certain kinds of gas.’ 
And the grossest example of bathos 
ever met with is in the opening of the 
character of Wellington: ‘ Sir Arthur 
Wellesley is one of those gifted indi- 
viduals, on whom the destinies of the 
world are seen to turn—as a dvor upon 
its hinges !’” 

It was easy to cap that specimen of 


bathos, bad as it may be, out of the 
sublime Milton himself: 


‘* Fair morning yet betides thee, Son of 
God, 

After a dismal night ; I heard the wrack 

As earth and sky would mingle ; but my- 
self 

Was distant ; and these flaws, though mor. 
tals fear them, 

As dangerous to the pillar’d frame of 
heaven, 

Or to the earth’s dark basis underneath, 

Are to the main as inconsiderable, 

And harmless, if not wholesome, as a 
sneeze 

To man’s less universe, and soon ate 
gone.” 


And all that Niebuhr could say did 
not prevent me from reading over 
again that very Life of Napoleon, 
within a month from the period of our 
conversation, with immense enjoy- 
ment, and as an excellent preparative 
for visiting the scenes of some of the 
great warrior’s last campaigns. 

After this topic had been fairly 
hunted down, it was natural to pass to 
the historic labours of the learned 
Professor — whereof the Professor, 
though unquestionably a modest man, 
was by no means reluctant to dis- 
course. He talked with perfect de- 
light of the translation of his first 
volume by Messrs Hare and Thirl- 
wall, and with equal loathing of an 
abortive attempt which had preceded 
it. Hare and Thirlwall, he said, had 
not only spoken for him, but thought 
for him in English. It was the most 
perfect transfusion he could remem- 
ber of a man’s very soul—an absolute 
metempsychosis. And this acknow- 
ledgment he afterwards expressed in 
his dedication of the Byzantine series: 
*‘ Julio Carolo Hario, et Connopo 
Thirlwallo, Cantabrigiensiss Trini- 


tatis Collegii sodalibus, quorum ope 


Historia mea Romana a _ Britannis 
prorsus ita ut eam animo concepi pa- 
trioque Sermone conscripsi \egitur, 
EYNOIAE KAI. EYEPrEXIAS ENEKA 
B. G. ‘Niebuhrius.”” Whether these 
classical compliments were actually 
penned at this time I know not; but 
he showed me some sheets of Dexip- 
pus, Eunapius, &c., that were lying 
on his table, and to which the dedica- 
tion I have cited was afterwards pre: 
fixed. He added, that a French ver- 
sion of his history was then in pro- 
gress, but that every attempt to clothe 
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his thoughts in that language and 
idiom must, he feared, be a failure. 
“I tried the thing myself,” said he, 
“but was soon obliged to leave off. 
No! no! They will never make mea 
Frenchman !” 

His engagement with the Byzantine 
authors he represented as a mere di- 
version, taken up for the sake of va- 
riety, and to relieve the severer toil of 
his Roman researches. Most scholars 
would have treated such an undertak- 
ing as a more serious matter; but 
Niebuhr was eminently 9.aéaeves—one 
who made labour its own reward. It 
struck me, however, that some part of 
the execution of this Byzantine pro- 
ject had disappointed him, and that he 
was cooler about the business than 
would have been quite natural under 
other circumstances. He abused Din. 
dorf very heartily for his management 
of one portion of the intended series. 
“A good head—a good head—but 
will work for nothing but money !” 

I would fain have got him to open 
on the Academic system of Bonn and 
other German universities. Of his 
own connexion with them he had, cer- 
tainly, no reason to be ashamed. He 
was doing his duty zealously—lectur- 
ing to two hundred students, and en- 
thusiastically admired and beloved by 
them. Yet he evidently avoided the 
subject—conscious, perhaps, that there 
is hardly any thing in the system, as 
such, which a sensible and _ sober- 
minded man can approve. I remem- 
ber only his telling me—and Schlegel 
made the same remark—that the phi- 
lological studies of the young Papists 
at Bonn frequently ended in detach- 
ing them from Popery and the priest- 
hood. Whether they exchanged their 
old creed for Protestantism or infidel- 
ity, in the majority of cases, he did 
not specify. 

At last two hours had flown away, 
and Niebuhr was obliged to recollect 
that he had to pay his court to her 
Majesty the Queen of the Netherlands. 
Of the royal presence in Bonn we had 
already been made disagreeably aware 
by her Majesty’s preoccupation of all 
“the best inns’ best rooms”—and I 
now observed that the Professor was 
decorated with his knightly ribbon, 
and dressed for a visit of ceremony. 
He entrusted me with a message for 
Frederick Thiersch, in case we should 
include Munich in our route—“ and, 
as you are to be in Leipsie on your 
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return to England, let me give you a 
line for Hermann ;”—then, with an 
economy of paper that would have 
done credit to Alexander Pope, he cut 
off, with a large pair of scissors, a very 
narrow strip from a folio sheet, and 
wrote the offered introduction. 

This was to be our sole meeting, for 
I was forced to leave Bonn the next 
morning. His adieus, on a retrospect, 
appear very melancholy: “ As soon 
as my Roman History is finished, I[ 
mean to allow myself a long holiday. 
My first excursion shall be to Great 
Britain, and you may count upon my 
returning your call.”’ I petitioned for 
a more satisfactory enjoyment of his 
company, and assured him that, though 
I lived at some distance from London, 
to which he would go in the first place, 
the mail-coach would whisk him down 
to me at the rate of twelve miles an 
hour, stoppages included. The spirit 
of enquiry was roused again, and the 
Queen of the Netherlands had to wait 
some minutes longer, until I had com- 
municated all I knew—Nimrod’s ar- 
ticle having not yet seen the light— 
concerning English posting, English 
staging, and matters relating there- 
unto. And not even Nimrod's “ old 
gentleman of the last century” could 
have looked more aghast than did the 
learned Niebuhr at the idea of such 
travelling as I described to him. 
“Gott bewahr!”’ he exclaimed, “ that 
I should commit my limbs to convey- 
ances of that kind! I must be content 
with more sober proceedings. Never- 
theless, 1 promise you a visit.”"—Al- 
ready his days were numbered! The 
Roman History was never to be fi- 
nished ; and that visit was to be left 
unpaid. 

Leaving Niebuhr, 


I repaired to the 
residence of Schlegel. 
What a contrast! 
Wilhelm von Schlegel—Professor of 
Roman Literature and Antiquities, 
and Teacher of Sanscrit—is a more 
splendid and imposing personage than 


Truly, August 


his illustrious colleague. For this I . 
was scarcely prepared, having heard 
of him, in England, chiefly from those 
who had seen him figuring as an 
humble satellite of Madame de Staél. 
Allow me to retain that astronomical 
image, since, although mental light 
was rather reflected by her from him 
than the contrary, yet he unquestion- 
ably revolved in an orbit of which she 
was the centre, and owed any thing of 
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fashionable lustre he displayed entirely 
to her countenance. But honours have 
crowded upon Schlegel since the days 
I allude to, and he now shines away— 
a presiding luminary—in the midst of 
a circle of his own. Every thing con- 
nected with his appearance and ap- 
pointments was in keeping with this 
new character. Instead of the ultra- 
plain house and furniture of Niebuhr, 
here were a smart mansion and luxu- 
rious accommodations. Instead of a 
simple maiden, a liveried lacquey an- 
swered my summons, and marshalled 
me into a handsome drawing-room. I 
had to wait for some minutes before 
the host appeared, and I spent them 
in ruminating over recollections of his 
lectures on dramatic literature, and 
his translations from Shakspeare. My 
enthusiasm about the first of these pro- 
ductions—once excessive—was now, 
perhaps, a little cooled ; but the ver- 
sion of Shakspeare might well inflame, 
as it did, my desire to become acquaint- 
ed with its author. Doubtless that is 
a marvellous performance. It is not 
translation, but absolute transcription 
—word for word with the glorious 
original—in the same metre—the same 
number of lines, and almost of letters. 
And was ever sense so poured out of 
one tongue into another without the 
evaporation of a particle of spirit ? 
Conceive two impressions of the same 
plate—one plain and the other tinted 
—such is the resemblance and the dif- 
ference.—But the door opens, and in 
he comes. Is it possible? Can a man 
of real genius be affected? Iam so 
short-sighted that I may have mistaken 
the expression of his air and gait.— 
But he begins to speak. I fear it is 
too true! 

Niebubr had accosted me in Eng- 
lish without hesitation and without 
parade. Schlegel had his preliminary 
flourish of trumpets :—‘‘ Shall we con- 
verse in Latin—French—German— 
Italian—or English? It is quite indif- 
ferent tome.’ I took the polyglot at 
his word, and intimated a decided 
preference for my vernacular idiom. 
Even in this matter there was a mark- 
ed discrepance between his style of 
execution and Niebuhr’s. Schlegel 
spoke English with less fluency than 
Niebuhr, but his intonation was more 
declamatory, his phraseology more 
pointed, and his whole manner more 
ambitious than those of his compeer. 
Before he had uttered three sentences, 
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one caught oneself ejaculating inter. 
nally, “ The historian of Rome was 
content to be loved, but this gentleman 
ts resolved tu be admired !”’ . 

We began by talking of some com. 
mon acquaintances on my side of the 
water—Sir James Mackintosh—Mr 
Brougham (as he was then lucky 
enough to be)—and others. It amused 
me to observe that Schlegel, in spite 
of his philosophy, seemed to take far 
more interest in all things relating to 
the politicians than the literati who 
passed under review. Even Mackin. 
tosh, who had claims to attention in 
both capacities, did not appear to oc. 
cupy his thoughts half so much as 
Brougham. And [learned afterwards 
that the Rhenish Professor, in the 
course of the ensuing year, became 
more fond than ever of quoting and 
discussing “his friend the Chancellor 
of England.” Statesmen have, un- 
doubtedly, the best of it—as far as 
bustle and prestige go—for the time 
being ; but pass a few generations, 
and literature has its revenge. What 
is the name of Essex now to that of 
Spenser—or that of Burleigh to Shak. 
speare’s—or that of Cromwell himself 
to Milton’s—or Harley’s to Swift’s— 
or Addison the Secretary's to Addi- 
son the Essayist’s ? 

At the same time, Schlegel’s con. 
versation was, in some respects, more 
academic than Niebuhr's. He asked 
a thousand questions as to the British 
Universities, and particularly those of 
Scotland. At the mention of a six 
months’ vacation in the latter institu- 
tions, he actually sighed with envy. 
* But pray, Mr Schlegel, how many 
hours in the week may you happen to 
lecture on all your subjects ?”—“ Six, 
on an average, for nine or ten months 
of the year.’’—* What would you 
think of twenty-one or twenty-two— 
between lecturing and examination— 
as an ordinary allowance for a clas- 
sical Professor?’’—‘ Ah! Gott be 
wahr !”’—as usual—was the reply. In 
short, he confessed that a residence 
for even ten months of the year, amid 
delightful environs, with just work 
enough to keep the mind active but 
unfatigued, and with ample daily lei- 
sure for the prosecution of literary 
schemes, came nearer to his ideal of 
professional felicity. 

There is in these Germans a strange 
mixture of profound knowledge and 
childish ignorance. Schlegel seemed 
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really to believe thatthe dissemination 
of sceptical opinions—or what he call- 
od “the free seope of the human mind 
on sacred topics”—was under prodi- 
gious restraints in England. I as- 
sured him that, provided the sceptic 
did not outrage common decency in 
point of manner, his matter might be 
communicated to the reading public 
with every facility. And why,” 
said he, “ this mighty tumult among 
a portion of you English about some 
passages in Niebuhr’s book? What 
possible appearance of scepticism can 
your Puritans discover there ?”’—I 
turned to a passage not far from the 
beginning: “ The fallacy, which is 
still so general, that tribes of a com- 
mon stock must have sprung genealo- 
gieally by ever-widening ramifications 
from a single root. This fallacy 
escaped detection among the ancients, 
perhaps because they admitted many 
races of men originally different. They 
who do not recognise such a plurality, 
but ascend to a single pair of ancestors, 
betray that they have no idea of lan- 
guages and their modifications, unless 
they cling to the miracle of a confu- 
sion of tongues ; a miracle.which may 
suffice with respect to such races as 


present no striking physical difference.” 
—“ These sentences,” I said, “ ap- 
peared to me equally erroneous, as 
they regarded the philosophy of speech, 
and the physical history of man, but 
at any rate they went directly in the 


teeth of Scripture.’ “ Of Scripture, 
my dear sir? Not at all. You are 
thinking of the creation of Adam. But 
Adam means merely man, or human 
nature. God created Adam: that is, 
he created human nature. Observe 
that in Scripture—since you will ap- 
peal to it—this is the true significa- 
tion of Adam. Thus, to put off the 
old Adam, is to put off the old man— 
the old human nature.” ** What, then, 
Mr Professor! Was it human nature 
that fell into a deep sleep, and had the 
rib taken from its side? Was it hu- 
man nature that lived an hundred and 
thirty years, and begat a son in his 
own likeness, and called his name Seth? 
Or, even when we read, as in Adam 
all die, so in Christ are all made alive 
—is not Christ an individual—a per- 
soa—and can the antithesis be com- 
plete, unless Adam be an individual 
likewise?”  Schlegel’s looky at my 
last quotation, convinced me that it 
would have been useless to hint at the 
doctr ines of original sin and the atone- 
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ment—both of which would be shaken 
to the very foundation, were we to 
surrender that true, historic person- 
ality of the father of mankind, which 
Niebuhr has treated with so little de- 
ference, 

The Scriptures—Old and New— 
command small reverence from thege 
disciples of the rational school. 
Schlegel laughed outright at the no- 
tion of relying on the genuineness of 
the books of the Old Testament. “ I 
don’t agree,” said he, “ with all the 
arguments of Gesenius on this head. 
On some of them, especially those 
drawn from style and idiom, | should 
not lay much stress. But I perfectl 
acquiesce in his conclusion.’’ Wit 
all this looseness of religious senti- 
ment, Schlegel supports a high stand- 
ard of morals, and inveighed bitterly 
against the licentiousness of the lower 
orders in Bonn and its vicinity. Gross 
enough it must be, since even the most 
Catholic Archbishop of Cologne has . 
forbidden pilgrims in this neighbour- 
hood—at least such as last beyond a 
day. There are an infinity of chapels, 
shrines, and holy images, at Godes- 
berg and elsewhere, to which super- 
stition used to attract numerous yota- 
ries of both sexes ; and the results of 
their joint devotion were too often of 
a kind peculiarly offensive to kirk-ses- 
sions and parish-beadles in Great Bri- 
tain. No field-preaching or love-feast 
in summer evenings could be more 
prolific. 

Schlegel and I parted rather coolly. 
My orthodoxy had, without doubt, 
lowered me much in his esteem. He 
even dissuaded me from viewing the 
Roman antiquities collected at Bonn, 
of which he holds the key. This, to 
be sure, might proceed partly from 
laziness, wherewith the students tax 
him pretty roundly. They proclaim 
their respect for his high talents ;_ but 
‘he is too indolent,” they say, “ too 
fat, and perhaps too witty, to be a good 
working and teaching professor.” 

I had few minutes left for a call upon 
Brandis—the amiable and excellent 
Brandis—whom I had once met at 
Oxford, in the year 1820, when he was 
there together with Immanuel Bekker, 
making preparations for an edition of 
Aristotle. Bekker, with his wonted 
indomitable industry, soon despatched 
the text, but Brandis’s commentary, 
though now daily expected, has not 
yet made its appearance. It was 
agreeable to me to be at once recog- 
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nised by this good man, and to receive 
hearty offers of attention, of which my 
time did not permit me to avail my- 
self. He has a pleasant house, in a 
smiling garden, on the banks of the 
Rhine; and enjoys great popularity 
as a professor of philosophy and in- 
terpreter of Aristotle. 

The last thing I noticed about the 
University of Bonn was the advertise- 
ment of a medical professor affixed to 
the gate, and announcing experiments 
on the living animal as a part of his 
regular course. In this there was 
something unblushing and disgusting ; 
but a professor, in the German col- 
leges, unless he be opulent, must pro- 
pose any thing and do any thing to 
stimulate curiosity and tempt an au- 
“dience. Such is the system—restless 
competition—perpetual straining after 
novelty—moral and intellectual dram- 
drinking. Some of the results of this 
spirit have certainly been dazzling ; 
but on the whole evil consequences 
have prodominated. 

Incessant labour—intense industry 
—has been one of these results. One 
of the Gdéttingen professors, having 
the full use of his limbs, assured me 
he had not left his house for thirteen 
years. 


The longest walk he took was 
from his sleeping apartment to his 
observatory, both being under the 
same roof ;—*‘all his adventures were”’ 
literally “* by the fireside, and all his 
migrations from the blue bed to the 


brown.” Another was pointed out to 
me who, in addition to his public du- 
tics, had read fourteen hours a-day, 
without intermission, from the time 
when he was nine years old. On his 
wedding-day, indeed, he read only 
eleven—but, to make up for such tru- 
ancy, he rose next morning three hours 
earlier than usual. Now all this is 
absolute folly. ‘In vain do ye rise 
so early, and so late take rest.” Ten 
or twelve hours of active intellectual 
exertion, in the course of the twenty- 
four, are enough for any man who 
wishes to keep the ixuds zovridos 
—the mental sap—circulating briskly 
through his brains. Deprived of that 
wholesome circulation, the brains turn 
mouldy; and mouldy brains breed 
maggots. 

Another of the results alluded to has 
been an enormous mass of publication. 
«“ They write about it, goddess, and 
about it!” Every man who reads in 
Germany writes too, and every scholar 
prints without end. They will pub- 
lish a new edition for the sake of one 


new lection. They will publish ri 


or six volumes for the sake of one new 
theory upon one single part of one 
single worn-out subject. No matter 
whether the theory be right or wrong, 
No matter whether it be put forth one 
year, only to be contradicted, in a fresh 
publication, by the same hand, the 
year after. Write, they must, to at. 
tract notice, to canvass for professor. 
ships, and then to canvass for students, 
Of course one-fiftieth of these produe. 
tions never remunerate either author 
or publisher. Hence the prodigious 
number of unfinished works and in. 
complete editions, “never ending still 
beginning,” that issue from ‘the Ger. 
man press. ‘Three or four shelves of 
my bookcases are groaning beneath 
them at this moment; and I groan, 
still more heavily, over my bookseller's 
accounts. There is one publisher at 
Leipsic, a wealthy man, whose fancy 
it is that no work, printed by him, shall 
ever lower its price in the market. In 
consequence of this wise determination, 
he has three sides of a square occupied 
by his warehouses, crammed full of 
unsaleable sheets, whose value, as 
waste paper, is calculated at L.25,000! 
What a multitude of crude hypotheses 
must lie there entombed! And how 
much more unfortunate is it thata great 
many of them should ever see the 
light! Half of them at least have been 
got up solely on speculation—in a 
desperate attempt to out-Herod the 
Herod of some preceding theory.. An 
Edinburgh Reviewer has called this 
process a species of intellectual re- 
nowning. And soitis. The German 
student renowns by rubbing a hole in 
the elbow of his new coat—or knock- 
ing down an unoffending citizen—or 
setting fire to his lodgings—or tight- 
ing a duel with his best friend. ‘The 
German professor renowns by arguing 
that an ancient author didn’t write his 
own books—or that Homer was “like 
Cerberus, three gentlemen at once” 
—or that Moses, the meekest of men, 
was no better than be should be— 
half-poet, half-impostor. For my 
part, I prefer the method of our home- 
bred scholars, Their fruits may be 
slower of coming to maturity; but 
they are sounder when matured. 
they seem to do less, they have less 
likewise to undo. 

Whether it be altogether safe and 
right to commit the youth of our own 
country for education to such guides, 


‘British parents and guardians must 


decide. I found several of my young 
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compatriots at Bonn and other Ger- 
man universities ; but it has not been 
my lot to encounter much sound phi- 
losophy or sound sense, neat as im- 

orted, among those who have return- 
ed from these seats of ingenuity and 
learning. No doubt there is the grand 
modern attraction of economy, in com- 
parison at least with English colleges. 
At Oxford or Cambridge one of the 
rising generation must draw upon the 
paternal purse to the tune of L.200 
per annum, at a moderate allowance. 
Even in Leyden, the annual expenses 
of academic residence amount to 
L.100. At Bonn, a student may live 
handsomely, for the ten months of 
session, for about L.80. But mark 
the considerations per contra! There 
isno discipline, properly so called— 
no anxious, kindly superintendence— 
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no constant spur to a healthful degree 
of emulation—no examination except 
for degrees, Your son may very pro- 
bably learn nothing better than the 
mysteries of the beer-can andthe meer. 
schaum—to let his shirt-collar lie open, 
and his whiskers meet beneath the 
chin—and to enter, in reckless reliance 
on human reason, upon the dangerous 
approaches to infidelity. 

Alas, for the spirit of young Ger- 
many! Now—even now—as at the 
dawn of creation, the tree of know- 
ledge and the tree of life grow side by 
side. A clear vision can discern them 
both. Of both an humble and a faith- 
ful heart may have fruition. But wo 


to him who, too intently straining after 
the branches laden with knowledge, 
turns his back upon the apples of life ! 
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‘6 PROGRESS AND PRESENT CONDITION OF RUSSIA IN THE EAST.” 


6‘ RUSSIA,” 
Or the two pamphlets which stand 
at the head of this article, the first 
appeared about a year and a half ago, 
and immediately subsequent to the 
publication of the second, by “ A 
Manchester Manufacturer.” But, not- 
withstanding the close correspondence 
between them in point of time and 
subject, it is evident that they: were 
written without either knowledge of 
or reference to each other; and they 
thus exhibit a striking instance of the 
wide: difference that may exist in the 
opinions of two individuals of high 
talent, practical men in their way too, 
upon one subject, in which they are 
both strongly interested, and which 
we are bound to believe they are dis- 
posed to discuss candidly and con- 
scientiously upon its own merits. 

The extreme discrepancy in this 
case arises partly from the difference 
in amount of knowledge which each 
respectively has brought to bear upon 
the subject ; for the first treats it as a 
man who has examined human nature, 
and studied the history of nations with 
the eye of strong and practical com- 
mon sense, as well as of philosophy, 
and has applied the knowledge thus 
acquired with sober and discrimina- 
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BY A MANCHESTER MANUFACTURER, 


ting judgment; while the second, so 
soon as he leaves that part of the sub- 
ject with which his own pursuits have 
rendered him familiar, launches out 
into a visionary and Utopian strain of 
argument, which differs most strange- 
ly from the clear and inexpugnable 
statement of truths which illustrates 
other portions of his work. 

The importance of the subject treat- 
ed of in both these pamphlets—name- . 
ly, the nature and probable danger to 
the interests of this country of the de- 
signs and progress of Russia, particu- 
larly in the East—and the remarkable 
contrast afforded by the several views 
they take of it, have tempted us to 
bring them together before our read- 
ers, in order to point out what appears 
to us the errors of the one, as illus- 
trated by the facts and reasoning of 
the other—errors the more danger- 
ous, because mingled with impressive 
truths, and advocated with no ordinary 
degree of ability. At this time, when 
the plot seems thickening so fast in 
that quarter, and so many events are 
occurring that tend to bring matters 
to a crisis, it appears to us essential 
that the country should be made ac- 
quainted with the true state of things, 

G 
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Truth alone is our object, and if any 
of the views we seem to advocate are 
false, we are open to conviction, and 
shall readily confess and seek to repair 
our errors. In the mean-time, we 
need offer no apology for calling at- 
tention to these pamphlets, which we 
shall take in the order they appear in 
at the head of this article. 

‘* Peter the Great,” begins the author 
of ** The Progress and present Position 
of Russia,” ‘‘ eleven years after the battle 
of Pultawa, established a line of posts from 
the Volga to the Don, to protect his coun- 
try from the incursions of the unsubdued 
tribes to the south. The Russian frontier 
posts are now on the banks of the Araxes, 
and beyond it, seven hundred miles in ad- 
vance of the position they then occu- 
pied. 

** As a question of general history, it 
might be interesting to enquire by what 
means Russia has been enabled, besides 
her acquisitions in Europe — including 
Finland, Ingria, Esthonia, Livonia, Cour- 
land, Lithuania, and the most important 
part of the remainder of Poland, the 
Southern Ukraine, the Crimea, Bessara- 
bia, &c. &e.—to acquire at the same time 
an extension of her southern frontier, in- 
cluding a territory equal to France or 
Spain. But the enquiry becomes infi- 
nitely more interesting when it is regard- 
ed with reference to the political conse- 
quences of her aggrandizement in Asia, 
and to the light which may be thrown on 
her views, and the principles of her policy, 
by an examination of the course she has 
pursued where her proceedings were least 
exposed to the scrutiny, or controlled by 
the influence of European nations.’’ 

We believe that our reflecting read- 
ers will think so too; and we shall, 
accordingly, first take a short sketch 
of the conduct and result of the en- 
quiry in the pamphlet before us, and 
tien examine a little into the nature 
of the facts and reasonings by which 
it is guided. 

The pithy exordium we have just 
quoted is followed up in the three 
first chapters by an account of Peter 
the Great’s progress, and that of his 
successors, in extending the territories 
of his empire, particularly at the ex- 
pense of Turkey, Persia, and the Cau- 
casian states ; and a blacker catalogue 
of crimes, contemplated and perpe- 
trated—of nefarious intrigues—of un- 
just. and oppressive wars—of treaties 
violated—of promises unworthily bro- 
ken—of treachery, massacre, and pil- 
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lage—the dark annals of history, whe. 
ther heathen or Christian, can scarcely 
produce. The designs of Russia, con. 
ceived by Peter, advanced by his relict 
Empress, pressed forward with stern 
and unsparing vigour by the second 
Catharine and her unprincipled fa. 
yourites, and eagerly persevered in 
by Alexander, are here dragged to 
light, held up to the world’s regard, 
and demonstrated by facts as well as 
by inductive proof. 
The fourth chapter, in continuing 
this remarkable narrative of usurpa- 
tion and aggression, calls the reader's 
attention to the obvious truth, that 
Russia must have some ulterior motive, 
in the vast expense of blood, treasure, 
andreputation she has incurred, to over- 
leap the stupendous chain of Caucasus 
—so perfect and admirable a natural 
boundary to the southern frontier,— 
some object far more important than 
the acquisition of provinces which 
have hitherto been but costly appen- 
dages to the empire. ‘ These (says 
the writer) can be valued or valuable 
only inasmuch as they afford facili- 
ties for arriving at some great end, 
which would in her estimation remu- 
nerate her forall that might be expend. 
ed in attaining it.” On no other grounds 
would her policy be intelligible.” This 
ulterior object is afterwards laid bare 
—but the chapter in question, whichis 
chiefly occupied with her proceedings 
against Persia down to the peace of 
Goolestan in 1814, presents the reader 
with a sketch of the origin and growth 
of the modern connexion of Great 
Britain with Persia. It terminates 
with a signal instance of the shuffling 
conduct of Russian negotiators, and of 
the bad faith of the Russian Gover- 
ment, in the retention of the district 
of Talish, in spite of the solemn pledge 
given by General Riteschaff, Governor. 
General of Georgia, and plenipoten- 
tiary on the occasion of the peace of 
Goolestan, that it should be restored 
by the Emperor. 

The fifth chapter carries on the de- 
tail of this system of mingled force and 
guile ; points out the various means by 
which the Russian Government and 
authorities sowed discord among the 
Persian chiefs, and sought to estab- 
lish an influence which met with it- 
finite resistance from the disgust which 
they themselves personally inspired; 
and lays open the. insidious and ne 
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farious means by which it forced on 
Persia that war which was terminated 
only by the peace of Jerhemauchai, 
and the loss of Erivan Nakshivan and 
many other important districts or 
strongholds, besides more than two 
millions of treasure paid as indemnity 
money to the conquering party! 

In the sixth chapter the scene is 
changed to Turkey, where similar 
scenes are enacted in succession by 


the same performers, and every engine * 


set in motion to promote the disorgan- 
ization and increase the feebleness of 
the Ottoman empire, with equal suc- 
cess as in other quarters. For though 
the sagacity of Napoleon, as well as 
his gigantic achievements in the north 
of Europe, interfered more than once 
with the designs of Russia in Turkey, 
and rendered the four years’ war which 
was terminated by the peace of Bucha- 
rest, successful as it was in its military 
operations, unproductive of any solid 
acquisition, except that of the province 
of Bessarabia — (the importance of 
which was then not comprehended) — 
her intriguing and shifting policy pro- 
moted the Greek rebellion and final 
separation of Greece fromthe Ottoman 
dominions, involved the Porte in a 
war with Persia, secured to herself the 
advantages of the treaty of Aluman, 
produced the destruction of its fleet at 
Navarino, and finally goaded on the 
Sultan to the fatal and disastrous war 
of 1828-9. This war (continued 
through two campaigns, which were 
scarcely less destructive to the Russian 
than the Turkish armies,) was. termi- 
nated by the treaty of Adrianople, and 
gave to the Czar, who had so often 
disclaimed all intention or desire to 
aggrandize his dominions, “the for- 
tresses of Anapa, &c., on the Black 
Sea, a portion of the Pashalic of Ak- 
hilska, including the fortresses of Ak- 
hilska and Akhilskellek, and Kerlwas, 
and the islands formed by the mouth 
of the Danube—stipulated for the 
destruction of the Turkish fortress of 
Georgiova (and Ihaila), and the aban- 
donment by Turkey of the right bank 
of the Danube, to the distance of se- 
veral miles from the river—effected the 
permanent separation of Moldavia and 
Walachia from Turkey by sanatory 
regulations which connected them with 
Russia,” &c. &c. (see page 106 ;) and 
besides all this, it developed further 
and more sweeping projects, which the 
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advantageous position thus attained 
enabled the ruler of Russia to pursue 
with good hopes of success. 

Next in succession, and not less af- 
fecting the welfare and even the exist- 
ence of Turkey, comes the rebellion 
of Mahomed Allee under notice, and 
the fruitless application for aid, in this 
his hour of need, of the Sultan to Eng- 
land and France—both, alas! devoid of 
the requisite maritime means of afford- 
ing it (England devoid of maritime 
means! !)—and his Highness’s unwill- 
ing acceptance of the fatal proffered as- 
sistance of Russia, in order to save his 
throne from the hands of his rebellious 
vassal; the notorious treaty of Hun- 
kiar Skelessee with its not less well- 
known separate article, which virtu- 
ally gives to Russia the exclusive 
command of the Bosphorus and Black 
Sea, provided the maritime powers of 
Europe chose to ratify so gross an en- 
croachment on theirrights. The fruits 
of this transaction are all displayed in 
a light which tears the mask from the 
much and often boasted forbearance 
and magnanimity of the Czar, and 
shows it inits true colours—especially 
that signal moderation which ‘had 
induced him to refrain from seizing 
the capital of a friendly sovereign 
who had sought his aid ;” and the liber- 
ality which led him to abandon a por: 
tion of the indemnity money, stipulat- 
ed for at Adrianople, while he retained 
in pledge for payment of the rest, Si- 
lesia, one of the principal keys of the 
Danube. The danger to our trade 
with Persia and Central Asia, from 
the attitude assumed by Russia, ‘‘oc- 
cupying positions beyond the Araxes 
in Persia, and beyond the Danube in 
Turkey,” with “ the exclusive posses- 
sion of the Caspian, and command of 
the Black Sea—eontrolling themouths 
of the Kir on the one, and of the 
Danube on the other — within nine 
miles of the only road of communica~ 
tion by which British manufactures 
and produce can arrive at Armenia and 
Persia,’ is all clearly pointed out, as 
well as the expediency of curbing the 
ambition and rebellious movements of 
Mahomed Allee Pashah, not only as 
being dangerous to Turkey, but as in- 
jurious to all those powers who are in- 
terested in preserving her. The inti- 
mate connexion which ought still to 
unite the infant state of Greece to her 
former mistress in bonds of amity 
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mutually advantageous, is well touch- 
ed upon ; and the following passage, 
which concludes the chapter, deserves 
the deep attention of every well-wisher 
of his country :— 

‘¢ In examining eyery question of foreign 
commerce as relates to this country, it 
should be kept in mind, that it is not the 
profit of the merchant which, to the people 
of England, is the most important consi- 


deration, but the amount of their labour _ 


which can be disposed of at a remunerating 
price, or, in other words, the number of 
hands that can be employed, and mouths 
that can be fed in England. The profit of 
the merchant is altogether a secondary 
consideration ; but where it is large, there 
we may be sure the consumption will increase. 
To provide full and constant occupation for 
the operative classes, is the first olject. It 
is because they limit the quantity consumed 
by raising the price to the consumer, rather 
than because they affect the profits of the 
merchant, that restrictive duties in foreign 
countries operate injuriously to England ; 
and it is the labouring clusses of our popula- 
tion who are most interested in preserving the 
commercial system of Asia, which is free 
from restrictions, and preventing the substi- 
tution in its room of the most restrictive sys- 
tem in Europe.” : 

The seventh chapter commences 
with an able exposition of the system 
which Russia usually resorts to aftera 
certain period of more active aggres- 
sion, and by which she contrives, vam- 
pire-like, to exhaust the moral force of 
the nations it is her object to subdue ; 
and then, by pressing on their helpless 
weakness, thus artificially brought 
about, the insidious offer of her pro- 
tection, to bring them absolutely under 
her control, without destroying their 
physical resources, which she covets, 
or alarming the jealousy of other 
powers who might interpose to pre- 
vent a case of manifest and violent 
encroachment. This is a course which 
neither Turkey nor Persia are by any 
means qualified to resist ; and there- 
fore, the author argues, if they are to 
be preserved from the common fate, 
it must be by means and powers of a 
different description from those which 
have yet been employed. The power 

‘which should thus interpose for their 
safety, he demonstrates, unanswerably 
as we think, is Great Britain: both 
because it is her obvious interest to do 
so, and because she can do so with 
efficacy ; andhe groundshis argument, 
not only upon the large and increasing 
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commercial interest which she has in | 


Persia and Central Asia generally, but 
on the imperative necessity of provid. 
ing for the safety of her Indian domi- 
nions—not against actual invasion by 
a coup de main, but against the dan. 
gerous approximation of Russian influ. 
ence and agency, should that power 
obtain possession of Persia and her 
resources,—an event which would 
virtually advance the Russian frontier 
to Herat. From thence the emissaries 
of that Government might, and would 
undoubtedly, spread themselves with 
ease over the north of India, foment 
discontent and rebellion, and occasion 
so much disturbance, as to render 
needful a great augmentation of our 
troops in that country, while from the 
same reason a decrease of revenue 
would with equal certainty follow. 

The moral obligation which Eng- 
land has incurred to protect the peo- 
ple of India, whom she has deprived of 
their natural guardians, is ably and 
indisputably proved; and the main- 
tenance of the integrity of Persia and 
Turkey are shown, by the clearest rea- 
soning, to afford the surest means of 
securing this protection. The effect 
of the influence already exerted by 
Great Britain in favour of Persia to 
repress Russian encroachment, is de- 
scribed ; and an interesting sketch 
which is given of the present condition 
of Persia, the nature of the late Shah’s 
Government, and of its political rela- 
tions with Great Britain, affords op- 
portunity for setting forth in contrast 
the advantages and actual resources 
which Russia would obtain by a vir- 
tual acquisition of the country and its 
resources, and the loss, political and 
financial, which such an event would 
entail on Great Britain ; with the re- 
verse of the picture, supposing the lat- 
ter to retain her influence in opposi- 
tion to that of Russia—the absolute 
security of India from all intrigues on 
that side—with a large and increasing 
trade, and all at an incalculably de- 
creased amount of outlay. This last 
is a momentous consideration, and the 
reader will find the question ably han- 
dled. We strongly recommend this 
passage to the earnest attention of all 
who take an interest in these most im- 
portant national concerns. 

The concluding chapter so power- 
fully and strikingly sums up the results 
of the measures and policy of Russia 
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which the foregoing ones have exposed, 
that we cannot resist stating the mo- 
mentous facts which it discloses to 
our readers, in the language made use 
of by the author, to show how widely 
the professions of moderaticn and 
abrogation of all lust of territorial ag- 
grandizement, so often put forth by 
Russia to Europe, are at variance with 
her acts. 


‘** A reference to the map will show that 
Russia has advanced her frontier in every 
direction ; and even where the Caspian 
Sea appeared to present an impediment to 
her progress, she has turned it to advan- 
tage by appropriating it to herself. It 
will be seen that the plains of Tartary have 
excited her cupidity, while the more civil- 
ized nations of Europe and Asia have been 
dismembered to augment her dominions. 
Not content with this, she has crossed into 
America, and there disputes, in direct vio- 
lation of her engagements to England, the 
right of our merchants to navigate the 
rivers that debouch on its western coast. 
It will be seen that the acquisitions she 
has made from Sweden are greater than 
what remains of that ancient kingdom ; 
that her acquisitions from Poland are as 
large as the whole Austrian empire ; that 
the territory she has wrested from Turkey 
in Europe is equal to the dominions of 
Prussia exclusive of her Rhenish provin- 
ces; and that her acquisitions from Tur- 
key in Asia are equal in extent to all the 
smaller states of Germany, the Rhenish 
provinces of Prussia, Belgium, and Hol- 
land, taken together ; that the country she 
has conquered from Persia is about. the 
size of England; that her acquisitions in 
Tartary have an area equal to Turkey in 
Europe, Greece, Italy, and Spain; and 
that the territory she has acquired within 
the last 64 years (since 1772), is greater 
in extent and importance than the whole 
immense empire she had in Europe before 
that time. 

‘“* These are facts which rest on no doubt- 
ful evidence ; yet they are such as may 
well startle every thinking man who has 
not previously reflected on them, and such 
asno one who desires to reason on the 
present state of Europe or Asia ought to 
disregard. Every portion of these vast 
acquisitions, except, perhaps, that in Tar- 
lary, has been obtained in opposition to the 
views, the wishes, and the interests of 
England. The dismemberment of Sweden, 
the partition of Poland, the conquest of 
the Turkish provinces, have all been in- 
jurious to British interests; and though 
some of them found favour for a time, and 
for a price given at Vienna and Berlin, 
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even the kingdoms that have shared her 
spoliations can now regard them with no 
other feeling than alarm. 

‘* The power and resources of Russia 
lie in the countries to the west of the Vol- 
ga, not in the wilds of Siberia; and her 
empire in Europe has been nearly doubled 
in little more than half a century. In 64 
years she has advanced her frontier eight 
hundred and fifty miles towards’ Vienna, 
Berlin, Dresden, Munich, and Paris ; she 
has approached 450 miles nearer to Con- 
stantinople ; she has appropriated the 
capital of Poland, and she has advanced 
to within a few miles of the capital of 
Sweden, from which, when Peter I. 
mounted the throne, her frontier was dis- 
tant three hundred miles. Since then she 
has stretched herself forwards about one 
thousand miles towards India,and the same 
distance towards the capital of Persia. 
The regiment that is stationed at her fur- 
thest frontier post on the western shore of 
the Caspian has as great a distance to 
march back to Moscow as onward to Al- 
tock and the Indus, and is actually fur- 
ther from St Petersburg than from La- 
hore, the capital of the Seiks. The bat- 
talions of the Russian Imperial guard that 
invaded Persia found, at the termination 
of the war, that they were as near Herat 
as the banks of the Don; that they had 
already accomplished half the distance from 
their capital to Dehlee ; and thaty there- 
fore, from their camp in Persia they had 
as great a distance to march back to St 
Petersburg as onward towards the capi- 
tal of Hindostan. Mean-while the ‘ Mos- 
cow Gazette ’ threatens to dictate at Cal- 
cutta the next peace with England, and 
Russia never ceases to urge the Persian 
Government to accept from it, free of all 
cost, officers to discipline its troops, and 
arms and artillery for its soldiers, at the 
same time that her own battalions are ready 
to march into Persia whenever the Shah, 
to whom their services are freely offered, 
can be induced to require their assistance. 

*¢ Thus, while she accuses the more 
popular governments of Europe of a de- 
sire to subvert existing institutions, Russia 
herself is undermining every throne with- 
in her reach. That of Poland she has 
pulled down. Since the battle of Nar a 
she has never ceased, by intrigues and “y 
force, to distract and encroach upon 
Sweden; since the battle of Pultawa she 
has continually sought the subversion of 
Turkey; since the peace of Newstadt, she 
has perseveringly pursued her conquests 
in Persia, her intrigues in Germany; and 
her ambitious projects are a source of 
continual alarm to Austria. France was 
threatened with invasion, to force upon jt 
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a government it had rejected. Greece is 

taught to believe that its tranquillity can 

only be secured when it shall be hers. 

Prussia purchases forbearance by acquics- 

cence in the views, and even the caprices 

of the Emperor, and submits to the indig- 

nities and plunders of Kalish. Hostile 

restrictions are directed against the com- 

merce of England, and her empire in the 

East is openly threatened with attack. In 
the wilds of Tartary, on the east and on the 

west of the Caspian, on the north and on 
the south of the Black Sea, in the centre 
of Europe, on the Baltic, and northward 
to the Frozen Ocean, on the frontiers of 
China and the coast of America—every 
where we find her a successful and -perse- 
vering aggressor. With a larger extent of 
territory than ever before was subject to one 
crown, she thirsts insatiably for more, and 
studiously directs all her energies, not to 
the means of improvement, but of further 
acquisition.” 

After this clear and startling exposé, 
the right of all the kingdoms or states 
whose interests are injured by the past 
conduct, or threatened by the future 
designs of Russia, to oppose them, is 
deduced from the primary and cogent 
duty of. self-preservation; and the 
writer goes on to observe,— 


“< If we find that a government has for 
more than a century steadily pursued an 
important object through many successive 
reigns, and has sacrificed about a million 
of its subjects, and an enormous amount 
of money, in its efforts to attain it; if, 
year after year, we find it renewing these 
efforts, and accumulating its means to 
effect its purposes ; if we find it steadily 
advancing towards its accomplishment, 
and resorting to the same means by which 
it has brought about a similar result else- 
where, it is impossible to doubt that it 
continues to entertain the same views ; and 
if it disavows them, it is incumbent upon 
it to show, not by words only, but by acts, 
that its policy is changed; but if instead 
of disavowing, it has admitted them, there 
ean be no need of further evidence. Such 
is the position of Russia in relation to 
Turkey and Persia,—such the evidence of 
her views and her objects. Her inten- 
tions, therefore, cannot be doubtful if she 
remains unopposed, and would not be 
less so, were she now to deny them.” 

That the danger to be apprehended 
from the successful execution of these 
designs is great, in the opinion of the 
powers affected by it, is proved, ac- 
cording to our author, by the avowed 
determination of Austria to oppose 
the occupation of Constantinople with 


Russia. 
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500,000 men, and the frequently re. 
iterated declarations of France and 
England; and he argues that these 
powers should now, while it may yet 
be time, demand from Russia sub. 
stantial guarantees for her future 
conduct, both in regard to violence 
and intrigue, rather than wait till 
matters shall have arrived at a con- 
dition which will render war unavoid- 
able. 

“The only nation,” says he, “in 
Europe, that attempts to aggrandize itself 
at the expense of its neighbours, is Russia, 
The only state whose preponderance and 
ambition threaten to disturb the general 
tranquillity, is Russia. The only power 
that seeks to put down any existing go. 
vernment, is Russia. All nations except 
Russia seek only to maintain the inde- 
pendence of other countries—to preserve 
things as they are, and to build up rather 
than pull down. Russia alone threatens to 
overturn thrones, subvert empires, and 
subdue nations hitherto independent. It 
is for her, therefore, to secure the tran- 
quillity of the world by’retiring from the 
Menacing position she has occupied, thus 
affording the guarantees, the confidence in 
her future intentions, which will permit 
Europe to repose in safety.” 


These guarantees are named. The 
force of public opinion, awakened of 
late, and bronght to bear upon her 
conduct, has induced the Emperor, 
with a show of generosity which, in 
point of fact, has rather improved than 
deteriorated his position, to comply 
with one, the least of all these requi- 
sitions, to affect compliance with 
others, and to reiterate those stale 
protestations of moderation, good 
faith,.and magnanimity, which are so 
cheap, but which, nevertheless, have 
done him so much good service ; but 


those who are in the least acquainted. 


with the subject, will agree with the 
author of this pamphlet when he avers, 
that Russia has parted with nothing 
which she could have. kept, and has 
proved by her acts that the projects 
she stands convicted of having formed, 
are still as earnestly and as diligently 
pursued as ever. 

Such is a short précis of this in- 
teresting pamphlet, the arguments and 
deductions contained in which, resting 
as they do upon facts which cannot be 
controverted, must, we think, carry 
conviction to every unprejudiced mind. 
They may be summed up as follows: 
It is proved that the rulers, or Go- 
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vernment of Russia, have, in accord- 
ance with a system commenced by 
Peter the Great, proceeded for a cen- 
tury past, with unswerving and inde- 
fatigable perseverance, in a course of 
conquest and territorial aggrandize- 
ment at the expense of their weaker 
neighbours, in defiance of treaties and 
pledges—per fas et nefas—and in the 
teeth of constantly reiterated protesta- 
tions of good faith and moderation ; 
that they continue still so to do, and 
in some instances scruple not to avow 
their ultimate intentions; and there- 
fore there can be no doubt that, unless 
prevented, they will still pursue their 
course of ambition and conquest. But 
many of the territorial acquisitions of 
Russia, though won by a vast ex- 
penditure of blood and treasure, are 
not only valueless in themselves, but 
sources of constant expense and em- 
barrassment. The inference is, that 
these are not so won for their own 
sakes, but for the attainment of some 
ulterior objects to which they may be 
conducive. 

One of these objects, as is demon- 
strated both by inductive proof and 
circumstantial evidence, as well as by 
direct avowal, is the desire of gaining 
a position from whence Russia may 
hold the power of Great Britain in 
check, by menacing the tranquillity, 
if not the existence of British India, as 
she herself is open in the Baltic to the 
attack of Great Britain upon her com- 
merce. 

The success of these schemes, which 
include the overthrow of the Turkish 
Empire, and the occupation of Con- 
stantinople and the Dardanelles; and 
which, if unopposed, are not only prac- 
ticable, but easy of accomplishment, 
would, it is argued, be deeply injuri- 


































































yous to the interests of Europe in ge- 


neral, and of England in particular. 
It is therefore for England, possessed 
not only of India, which ske is bound 
to protect, but of a promising trade 
with Central Asia, to be the foremost 
in opposing these schemes. For 
this purpose she should interfere firm- 
ly and effectually to preserve the in- 
tegrity of Turkey and Persia, taking 
every needful precaution for checking 
the farther approach of Russia to- 
wards her Indian frontier. She may 
thus prevent a war which otherwise 
must sooner or later break forth, and 
assume, at comparatively trifling cost, 
that secure and commanding posture 
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which an outlay of millions may hére- 
after be inadequate to purchase. 

Now, the only point in these con- 
clusions which admits of a difference 
of opinion, is the extent of danger to. 
be apprehended to Europe at large, 
and to England in particular, from the 
success of Russia. It is this very 
point which the author of the second 
pamphlet disputes ; and we are now 
to examiie the grounds on which he 
does so. 

This pamphlet, entitled “ Russia;” 
is divided into four chapters. The 
first of these is headed “ Russia, Tur- 
key, and England,” and purports to 
show forth the respective relations be- 
tween these countries. The subject 
is opened by a remark, that in former 
times new wars have usually been pre- 
ceded by false alarms, calculated to 
excite the public mind; and the au- 
thor insinuates that the present Go- 
vernment of this country, “ influenced 
by an aristocracy essentially warlike,” 
may not be perfectly innocent of 
giving rise to such alarms, for the pur- 
pose of exciting the British nation to 
a war with Russia. The effect thus 
produced on the public mind he be- 
lieves to be so great as to tend strongly, 
in spite of a profound ignorance of 
the true merits of the case, to promote 
a hostile movement in a cause which 
he conceives to involve no point of in- 
terest important to Great Britain ; 
and he even declares his conviction, 
that were Russia to subjugate Turkey, 
England would gain rather than lose 
by the event. He deprecates, never- 
theless, the imputation which he seems 
to anticipate of advocating the cause 
of Russian aggression and violence ; 
and while exhibiting the nature of the 
Russian government, laws, and insti- 
tutions, in most favourable contrast to 
those of Turkey, he repudiates the 
possible charge of palliating the act of 
spoliation which should substitute those 
of the one for the other, and still more 
of seeking to induce England to sane- 
tion such a measure, however benéfi- 
cial it might prove to herself. His 
object, he declares, is only to persuade 
the people of England that their best 
wisdom would be to take no part in 
quarrels so remote. 

The author next proceeds to de- 
scribe the Turkish nation as a barba- 
rous race of Tartars, fierce and un- 
sparing—its Government, essentially 
cruel and intolerant, as destructive in 
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its spirit and demoralizing in its ope- 
ration—changing the fairest and most 
favoured regions of the earth into de- 
solate wastes, annihilating commerce 
and agriculture, and benumbing all 
the higher and nobler faculties of the 
human soul. He descants on the 
brutalizing influence of the Mahome.- 
tan religion, and consequent bigotry 
and ignorance of the people, and ridi- 
cules the notion that the Turks either 
understand or would take any mea- 
sures to promote freedom of trade; ap- 
pealing, in support of his assertion, to 
the conduct of the Ottoman Govern- 
ment in shutting up the Black Sea 
after the capture of Constantinople, in 
contrast with that of Russia, who sti- 
pulated at the peace of Kainaijee (in 
1774), that it should be opened to her 
own ships, and afterwards, as he 
states, in 1829 procured the freedom 
of navigation in that sea to those of all 
nations. * 

After dwelling at considerable 
length on this revolting picture of 
ignorance, cruelty, and oppression—of 
haughty masters and abject, crafty 
slaves—of fertile lands all waste—de- 
populated towns and empty ports— 
the author changes his theme to Rus- 
sia, which he describes as a mighty 
empire of thirty nations or tribes, 
comprising 60 millions of inhabitants 
—spread over “one-half of Europe, 
one-third of Asia, and a’ portion of 
America ;” but deficient in “ identity 
of language, habits, and character,” 
and that condensation of its inhabit- 
ants which is essential to the strength 
of nations ; immense tracts being tut- 
terly desert, while others are peopled 
only by roving tribes, or half-subdued 
barbarians.—From this description, in 
proof of the correctness of which he 
adduces statistical facts, he infers that 
Russia is vastly inferior in point of 
power to England or France, and 
barely equal to Prussia in that respect, 
and therefore no legitimate object of 
dread. That were she to consult her 
true interest, instead of seeking the 
extension of her dominions by con- 
quest, and thereby rendering her popu- 
lation still more diversified and hetero- 
geneous, and consequently increasing 
her weakness, she should lay herself 
out for improving the vast tracts of 
fertile laud she possesses—for increas- 
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ing her inland navigation, intersecting 
the country with railroads—* foster. 
ing the accumulation of capital, the 
growth of cities, and the increase of 
civilisation and freedom.” But while 
she persists in the reverse of all this, 
she must but become day by day 
more feeble and less formidable—and 
** what then,”’ exclaims our author tri- 
umphantly, “ becomes of our apprehen- 
sions about the safety of India, or the 
possession of the Ionian Islands—the 
freedom of the Mediterranean—our 
maritime superiority?” &c. &c. 
After this burst, which appears to 
awaken his enthusiasm, the “ Manu. 
facturer” speculates upon the results 
which (arguing from those that at- 
tended the efforts of Peter the Great 
on the banks of the Neva) he con- 
ceives would certainly follow the oe- 
cupation of Constantinople by Russia, 
and the lapse of the Turkish domi- 
nions into the hands of the Czar, ina 
strain which savours more of the vi- 
sionary than of the cool and deliberate 
statesman. He assumes that these 
results ‘* would not at least be less fa- 
vourable to humanity and civilisation 
than those which succeeded her con- 
quests in the Gulf of Finland a century 
ago. The seraglio of the Sultan 
would once more be converted into the 
palace of a Christian monarch; the 
Jasciviousness of the harem would dis- 
appear at the presence of his Christian 
empress; those walls, which now re- 
sound only to the voice of the eunuch 
and slave, and witnexs nothing but 


deeds of guilt and dishonour, would . 


then echo to the voices of men of 
learning, or behold the assemblage of 
high-souled and beautiful women, of 
exalted birth and rare accomplish- 
ments—the virtuous companions of 
ambassadors, tourists, and merchants, 
from all the capitals of Europe. We 
may fairly and reasonably assume that 
such consequences would follow the 
conquest of Constantinople ; and can 
any one doubt that if the Government 
of St Petersburgh were transferred to 
the shores of the Bosphorus, a splen- 
did and substantial European city 
would, in less than twenty years, spring 
up in place of those huts which now 
constitute the capital of Turkey?” &e. 
&e. &e. (Page 7.) 

This eulogium by anticipation of 





* This gross mistatement of facts will be thoroughly exposed in the sequel. 
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the energy and magnificence of the 
future conquerors of Turkey, is fol- 
lowed by an equally laudatory sketch 
of the encouragement given by the 
Government of St Petersburg to trade, 
heightened by contrast with the worse 
than apathy alleged against the Turks 
in this respect. And the author con- 
tends that the commerce of Eng- 
land.could not be otherwise than bene- 
fited by the transfer of the Turkish 
capital to Russia. That power, he in- 
sists, could not and never would at- 
tempt to enforce a restrictive system, 
which would defeat her own purpose 
of fostering trade and manufactures. 
« Commerce,” he observes, ‘* cannot 
in the present day turn hermit.” A 
nation which would encourage com- 
merce and manufactures must open 
its ports to all the world; and London 
being the metropolis of the monied 
world, England would, he contends, 
come in for its share of advantage in 
all cases of extension in trade; be- 
cause round her, as the centre of the 
commercial and financial system, all 
nations must revolve, and be more or 
less influenced in their transactions. 
We must pass over with a bare no- 
tice our author's beautiful and well 
merited tribute to the peaceful trophies 
of “ Watt and Arkwright,” so hap- 
pily contrasted with the barren and 


blood-stained laurels of Potemkin and 


Suwarrow, but less worthily or fairly 
set in rivalry against the deeds of 
Nelson and Wellington; and glancing 
only at the succeeding comparison of 
_ the progress of England in her path 
of improvement, with that of Russia 
in her course of territorial aggran- 
dizement, we arrive at his pithy and 
striking, but we believe perfectly well- 
founded assertion, that * the four ma- 
nofacturing districts of England alone 
‘“—compreliending Laneashire, York- 
shire, Cheshire, and Staffordshire— 
could, at any moment, by means of 
the wealth drawn by the skill and in- 
dustry of its population, from the na- 
tural resources of this comparative 
speck of territory, combat with suc- 
cess the whole Russian empire.” But 
we must dissent, for reasons hereafter 
to be given, from his further proposi- 
tion, that the navies of Liverpool and 
Hull “could blockade within the 
waters of Cronstadt the entire Russian 
marine, and annihilate the commerce 
of St Petersburg,” at this time, as 
“hereafter they might her fleets of the 
south within the Sea of Marmora.”’ 


. 
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A very unsparing attack upon the 
colonizing system—the disease of ac- 
quisitiveness, as the author reputes it 
—of Great Britain, follows this note of 
defiance to Russian ships of the line 
and bayonets on the part of Manches- 
ter looms and Liverpool merchant- 
men. He charges Evgland with being 
as much addicted to violence and rob- 
bery as Russia ; presses into the ques- 
tion the African deserts appended to 
the Cape, and the vast regions of Aus- 
tralia, to show that, within the last 
100 years, our own territorial acquisi- 
tions have exceeded those of Russia, 
and demands, with what face Great 
Britain, who, for the love of spoil and 
gain, foreed weaker and unwilling na- , 
tions into wars, can fall foul of the 
Czar for acquisitions made in wars 
into which he was constrained in self- 
defence to repel the attacks of fierce 
and lawless nations? He even hazards 
an assertion, upon the authority of 
Malte Brun, that, were the truth duly 
known, in robbing from Poland, Rus- 
sia but reclaimed what was her own, 
aud paid back old scores of rapine and 
pillage. But, leaving this part of the 
question, which he probably felt to be 
untenable, he adroitly shifts his ground 
of attack to the uses made of their re- 
spective plunder by each of the rival 
robbers ; and, while repeating his pro- 


test against misrepresentation, he enu- 


merates the benefits which he con- 
ceives Russia to have bestowed upon 
the nations she has conquered, in such 
a strain as to leave on the reader's 
mind the impression—though the as- 
sertion is not made in direct terms— 
that Russia has been at least as great 
a benefactor of her acquired subjects 
as Great Britain has of hers. The in- 
stances he gives are not, indeed, very 
happily selected, and his alleged facets, 
however high the authority on which 
they are asserted, are unfortunately 
rather in opposition to the truth, par- 
ticularly as regards the Caucasian 
tribes, the Crimea, and the principali- 
ties of Moldavia and Wallachia. It is 
with a defence of Russian interference 
in the affairs of these states, and praise 
of the benefits conferred upon others, 
that this chapter closes. 

The second chapter is devoted to 
Poland and its relations with England 
and Russia, together with some ob- 
servations on the weakness and pover- 
ty of the last power. The author re- 
peats his abnegation of justifying the 


robberies committed on that country 
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by Russia, but professes to explain 
the true state of the question, and to 
show the inexpédiency of interference 
by Great Britain in the affairs of 
Poland. He gives a laboured descrip- 
tion of the long-continued anarchy 
under which the great mass of the 
people of that country groaned, pre» 
vious to the first partition, from the 
corruption and wickedness of the ty- 
rannical nobles; and deduces from 
thence the conclusion, that the subse- 
quent fall of Poland “ was a triumph 
of justice, without which its history 
would have conveyed no moral for 
the benefit of posterity. But though 
the punishment was a righteous in- 
fliction,” he continues, “ we need not 
vindicate the executioners.” 

He then proceeds to show forth the 
happy change which he asserts to 
have attended the transfer of the 
country from the native to Russian 
sway—always protesting against at- 
tributing the smallest merit to the 
instruments ;—and after much in this 
sense, appeals to his readers, to say 
whether they have not been cheated, 
on false pretences, of their stores of 
compassion in favour of the Polish 
people, so falsely termed “ oppressed,” 
and denounces, in unmeasured lan- 
guage, the attempts of those “ political 
quacks” who have, as he declares, sti- 
mulated British hatred and indigna- 
tion against Russia by “ decoctions of 
lies—compounds of invention and im- 
posture—and deadly doses of poisoned 
prejudice, gilded with spurious phi- 
lanthropy.” He declares that he has 
“sought in vain for one case of in- 
sult to our flag —for an example of 
spoliation committed upon English 
merchants,” &c. &c., to justify an 
“‘ appeal to menaces, and a call for 
armaments from our Russo-maniac 
orators and writers ;’’ and he attacks 
with bitter irony the speech of Lord 


Russia. 
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Dudley Stuart, which he terms 
compendium of all the accusations, 
suppositions, fears, dangers, and sus: 
picions, of which the subject is sus: 
ceptible,” for the alarming picture it 
presents of the future growth of Rus: 
sian dominion and power. 

The intrinsic weakness of Russia, 
the groundlessness of alarm on the 
score of her schemes in progress; and 
her impotence either to infringe on 
the liberties of Europe in any manner 
or degree, or to attempt the conquest 
of India, is the next subject brought 
under consideration ; but the argu. 
ments made use of to prove his asser. 
tions are more specious and plausible 
than practically sound, and the fucts 
adduced in support of them partial and 
inconclusive. He ridicules the notion 
of Russia becoming a great commert- 
cial power while unfriendly to and 
unaided by Great Britain; and asserts, 
that while her own carrying trade is 
not in her own hands, it is impossible 
that she can compete for naval supre- 
macy with England, who is in pos. 
session of that trade, and who, by pla- 
cing a couple of ships of the line, a 
Srigate, and a steamer at the mouth of 
the Dardanelles, and half-a-dozen 
ships of war at the passage of the 
Sound, could hermetically seal both 
the Baltic and Euxine Seas, and so 
annihilate the trade, and bridle the 
whole empire of Russia.* 

The third chapter is occupied by a 
professed attempt to elucidate a sub- 
ject of some intricacy, and which is 
by no means rendered more simple or 
more clear by the treatment of our 
author—it is “the balance of power.” 
The chapter commences with a bitter- 
ly ironical attack upon what the author 
calls “‘ the mischievous passion of the 
English for intermeddling with foreign 
states,” and for “ holding the balance 
of power” in Europe ; and he pro- 





* Nothing can more fully prove how little of a practical man the ‘‘ Manufacturer” 
is beyond his own walk, than this notion of ‘* hermetically sealing ” the two Straits 


of the Dardanelles and the Sound, by such means as are proposed in the text. 


What 


should hinder twelve or thirteen sail of the line to come out in the face of ‘a couple of 
ships of the line,” &c.—or twenty-six, with their attendant heavy frigates, in the teeth 
of his half-a-dozen ships of war ? These vessels cannot be moored like floating-batteries 
across the channel—and if they could, they might be opposed by at least an equal foree, 


and that of fresh ships in succession. 


They cannot cast anchor continually ; and might 
- be blown off the station—and then what becomes of the blockade ? 


Every one knows 


that the masking arniy of a fortress must exceed the force of its garrison—that the 
blockading fleet must be superior in strength to that blockaded. We sutor ultra crépi- 


dam id & wisd adage. 
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ceeds to furnish what he is pleased to 
call the best definitions he ean find 
«of the balancing system” from the 
worksof Vattel,Gentz,and Brougham, 
commenting on them with the in- 
tention, as one would suppose, of puz- 
ding and perplexing the notions of 
his readers on the subject, as much as 
he would have those readers imagine 
his own to be. He fixes, however, 
upon a definition of Lord Bacon, the 
true meaning uf which he wrests, in 
order to fix upon it the stigma of being 
inimical to all improvement. His rea- 
soning is as follows—knowledge and 
improvement are equivalent to power ; 
“the balancing system,” according 
to that definition, is established for the 
purpose of repressing power; but 
knowledge and improvement being in 
fact power, it represses them also. 
The author next expresses his won- 
der how the Turks, whose habits and 
customs and interests are entirely at 
variance with those of Christian Eu- 
rope, should ever have been dragged 
iato this European “ balancing sys- 
tem ;” and he again falls foul of that 
“cruel,” “ savage,” * wasteful,” “ de- 
vastating,”’ “* pestilential,” and infidel 
nation, charging them, not only with 
all the really revolting atrocities com- 
mitted during the Greek Revolution, 
but with their inexcusable ignorance 
of all that relates to commerce, agri- 
culture, and the arts of civilized life 
—with their dreadful and abiding 
scourge the plague, and their subjec- 
tion to the influence of a “ brutalizing 
religion.” And all this is for the ex- 
press purpose of proving that neither 
religion nor morality can sanction 
Great Britain in proteeting this 
“cruel,” * infidel,” and so forth na- 
tion from ‘the aggression of Russia, 
“or any other Christian people.” 
This indignant extrusion of the poor 
Osmanlees from the society and pro- 
tection of all Christian powers, is fol- 
lowed up by a fresh and most imbe- 
cile attempt to turn into ridicule the 
whole balancing system—* that mo- 
nument of the credulity and facility of 
the human intellect” which would in- 
clude barbarous Turkey, and yet ex- 
clude from its protecting influence the 
civilized and Christian United States, 


so much nearer, practically and com- - 


mercially, than Constantinople to 
Great Britain; and the chapter con- 
cludes with an encomiastie allusion to 
the policy of Washington, who, obser- 
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ving the baneful consequences of fo- 
reign interference on the prosperity of 

European nations, and of England in 

particular, bequeathed as a legacy to 

his countrymen the injunction to seek 

for as little connexion as possible with 

the governments, but as much inter- 

course as possible with the nations of 

the world. 

The fourth chapter contains an in- 
teresting but unfair enquiry into the 
effect of naval armaments on the pro- 
tection of trade, and the best and 
surest mode of affording such neces- 
sary protection, from which he de- 
duces two maxims. ‘The first is, that 
armaments are not only useless for 
this purpose, but noxious, inasmuch 
as they occasion an expense which 
must fall upon commerce, and be- 
cause they excite the bad passions 
and hostile feelings of other nations 
against us, from the arrogance of 
naval superiority which they cause us 
to assume. That, therefore, no arma- 
ment, either naval or military, should 
be entertained ; and as a corollary, 
that to go to war with Russia, in order 
to protect our commerce, would be 
folly. The second is, that the only 
efficient protection of trade is cheap- 
ness; and therefore, if we would se- 
cure a large and advantageous com- 
merce, we must diminish duties ‘on 
imports, and by seeking to procure 
cheap food for our operatives, enable 
them to undersell other nations—all 
which must be effected by reduction of 
outlay for other objects, and particu- 
larly for useless armaments. 

The question of supposed danger to 
this country from external violence, is 
then gone into, and decided summarily 
in the negative—war is denounced as 
hurtful to all, and profitable perma- 
nently to no class of the community 
—the public is congratulated that the 
power of peace or war is now in the 
hands of the middling classes, who 
know their power, .and their interests, 
and the use of example, rather than of 
force. * The cudgel,” as the author 
calls it; is strongly recommended as 
the most efficacious, by its moral effeet 


_in ameliorating the condition of other 


nations and improving the character 
of their governments. He terminates 
the chapter and the work by assuring 
his readers that a desire to promote 
the “ best interests of humanity” at 
the cheapest rate, was his only mo- 
tive for bringing these subjécts before 
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them; and he calls upon them, one and 
all, in a quaint but forcible manner, 
to second his endeavours by giving 
this pamphlet the widest circulation in 
their power. 

Such is a very short and inade- 
‘quate sketch of this pithy and able, 
but by no means fair or candid 
pamphlet, which, commencing with 
certain general principles, and dedu- 
cing from them certain rules and con- 
sequences, labours to prove that all 
foreign interference on the part of 
England is injudicious, gratuitous, 
and most injurious to her interests— 
that no armament, either by sea or 
land, can be needful or useful—that 
colonies are useless and noxious ap- 
pendages—that, let Russia or any 
other power do what she will, she 
cannot harm England so long as the 
latter devotes herself to the cultiva- 
tion of cheap manufactures and free 
and universal trade. The drift of all 
these maxims is to establish, that she 
should on no account whatever inter- 
fere between Russia and Turkey, 
Persia, or any other state whatever, 
but keep the even tenor of her way 
in calm, benevolent indifference; imi- 
tating therein the conduct of the 
United States, which the author con- 
-siders as the pattern of political pru- 
dence, but who, he thinks, will one 
day outrival England in commerce 
and manufactures, and consequently 
in power and prosperity. 

Now, whatever may be the talents 
or good intentions of the “ Manches. 
ter manufacturer,” two things are 
obvious from his work, as we shall 
most satisfactorily show before we 
are done. The first is, that practical 
and acute as his views appear in the 
abstract to be, he has, somehow or 
other, entirely lost sight of the real 
state of this world as it has existed 
for the last six thousand years, and 
imagined for himself a condition of 
sublunary affairs, in which none of the 
evil passions of mankind can have 
any sway,—where common sense, 
equity, and humanity are to be the 
guides of nations and their rulers,— 
and where all matters of internation- 
al policy and internal administra- 
tion are to be decided with unerring 
wisdom and integrity, according to 
universally recognised maxims of 
prudence and benevolence. ‘The se- 
cond is, that whatever may have been 
‘the author's wish, he has practically 
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shown himself very deficient in the 
fairness and candour on which he 
piques himself, contenting himself jp 
general with stating one side of the 
case, and leaving out entirely all that 
might tell against his own argument; 
and in his comparative accounts of 
Russia and Turkey, he has been go 
much the eulogist of the former, and 
the defender of its policy and con. 
duct, that, in spite of his protestations 
to the contrary, he will find it difficult 
to convince his readers that he is not 
her sworn defender and partisan. 

With reference to the first of these 
charges, we think it will be seen that 
not even the soundest doctrines he 
propounds are free from a touch of 
the Utopianism to which we have al- 
luded. For instance, no one will 
probably dispute that the existence of 
commerce depends upon reciprocal 
advantages arising from it to the 
trading parties, and that a preference 
in any market is only to be secured 
by superiority of quality and cheap. 
ness in the articles supplied. And 
yet it unfortunately does occur in the 
actual state of the world, that an ar. 
bitrary edict will so burden with du. 
ties the best and cheapest goods as 
to exclude them from the markets of 
greatest demand. Witness the pre- 
sent Russian tariff, which excludes 
nearly all our manufactured goods 
from her markets. This is all very 
bad—a sad deficiency of common 
sense and perception of self-interest ; 
yet so it is. 

In like manner, we may admit that 
neither fleets nor armies can, by pos- 
sibility, ever avail to force or to cre- 
ate a traffic, or directly to influence in 
any favourable manner a commercial 
intercourse with any nation. But 
they may be useful in removing arti- 
ficial obstacles, or in putting down, in 
the ignorant or ill-disposed rulers of 
a state, that opposition to trade which 
interferes with the wishes and inte- 
rests of the people, and so may ren- 
der that an open and lucrative trade 
which would otherwise have remained 
a petty smuggling traffic. Thus the 
appearance of a British fleet in the 
Black Sea (giving emphasis to a word 
spoken in season to Russia) might 
open to British merchants a trade 
with the Circassians, who desire no- 
thing better; and we have found be- 
fore now that trade in China went on 
all the better after the use of a strong 
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and forcible argument in the shape of 
afrigate’s broadside. 

The author expends much space, 
and eloquence, and sarcasm in’ at- 
tempting to prove that several of our 
most lucrative and most extensive 
branches of trade have flourished and 
do increase with little or no naval 
force to protect them, while others 
diminish or become unproductive, in 
gpite of the presence of large arma- 
ments. As an instance of the first, 
he brings forward our trade with the 
United States, amounting to an ex- 
ort of more than ten millions annu- 
ally of our manufactures, with a cor- 
respondent import of cotton and other 
raw material. Yet what precaution 
is taken,” he asks, p. 36, “ by the 
Government of this country to guard 
and regulate this precious stream of 
traffic?” How many of those men- 
of-war, which cost us so many mil- 
lions annually? Not one. What 
portion of our standing army, which 
costs seven millions a-year? Four 
invalids at the Perch-rock Battery of 
Liverpool. As an instance of the 
second, he adduces our commerce 
with the Mediterranean, so unequal 
to the last in amount and value, yet 
which is protected by thirty-six ships 
of war, mounting 1320 guns; and in 
me market of which we have been 
outdone by the superior cheapness of 
Swiss prints and Saxony drills. In 
like manner, he shows that the naval 
free at Lisbon costs the country 
L.700,000, while the total amount of 
british exports to Portugal, in 1831, 
was but L.975,991 ; and he indulges 
(page 42) in some ludicrous illustra- 
tions of the absurdity of burdening 
small branches of trade with arma- 
ments, the cost of which eats away 
more than the.profits. Above all, he 
points to the amount of our navy now 
in commission in contrast with that of 
America, which he says costs only 
one-sixth of the expense of ours, with 
one-half of the extent of commerce to 
protect, 

Now, we would ask, what fairness, 
or even common sense, there is in this 
mode of dealing with a subject as- 
suredly of the highest importance ? 
snot his wilful misrepresentation of 
the clauses which he quotes from his 
lite Majesty’s speech unworthy of 

own powers, or the cause he un- 
lertakes to advocate? Yet itis on 
uch grounds that he protests against 
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all standing armaments, naval or 
military, laying it down as a maxim 
that the smaller these are, the better 
for the country; that we might, in 
fact, do very well without any thing 
of the sort—commerce would flourish 
all the better for it; and that with 
our merchant navy in possession of 
the carrying trade of the world, we 
might laugh at the attempts of any 
foreign power to molest us. Lest we 
should be supposed to misrepresent 
or overstrain our author’s meaning, 
we shall quote his own words. His 
two last maxims, laid down in a note, 
p. 41, run as follows :— 

“ The only naval force required in 
a time of peace for the protection of com- 
merce, is just such a number of frigates 
and small vessels as shall form an efficient 
sea-potice. 

‘* If Government desires to serve the 
interests of our commerce, it has but one 
way. War, conquest, and standing ar- 
maments cannot aid, Lut only oppress 
trade. Diplomacy will never assist it; 
commercial treaties can only embarrass it. 
Fhe only mode by which the Government 
can protect and extend our commerce, is, by 
retrenchment. and a reduction of the duties 
and taxes upon the ingredients of our manu- 
Juctures and the food of our citizens.” 


Again, after the just and eloquent 
tribute to the “ peaceful exploits of 
Watt and Arkwright,” to which we 
have already alluded, and contrastin 
the comparative forces of Russia ant 
England, he says (p. 10), amongst 
much similar matter,— 

** Liverpool and Hull, with their na- 
vies, and Manchester, Leeds, and Bir- 
mingham, with their capital, could block- 
ade the whole Russian navy within the 
waters of Cronstadt, and annihilate the 
commerce of St Petersburg.” 


And again, a little lower down— 


** Liverpool and Hull, with their thou- 
sands of vessels, would be in a condition te 
dictate laws to the possessor of one-fourth 
part of the surface of the globe. They would 
then be enabled to blockade Russia in the 
Sea of Marmora, as they could now do in the 
Gulf of Finland—to deny her the freedom 
of the seas—to deprive her proud nobles 
of every foreign commodity and luxury, 
and degrade them, amidst their thousands 
of serfs, to the barbarous state of their 
ancestors of the ancient Rousniacs—and 
to confine her Czar in his splendid prison 
of Constantinople.” 


There are a great many more such 
passages in a similar sense, which prac- 
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Now, we quite agree with the author 


tical men, we think, will be apt to term 
rant; but we appeal to our readers 
whether those now quoted are not suf- 
ficient to bear out our inference that 
the author sees no difficulty in getting 
rid of all standing armaments what- 
ever—except, perhaps, a small sea 
police. 

But let us examine this part of the 
subject more practically. What dan- 


ger, demands our author, can Great 
Britain have to dread from the efforts 
of any assailing power ? 


*¢ With twenty-five millions of the most 
robust, the freest, the richest, and most 
united population of Europe—enclosed 
within a smaller area than ever before 
contained so vast a number of inhabitants 
—placed upon two islands, which for se- 
curity would have been chosen before any 
spot on earth by thie commander seek- 
ing for a Turres Vedras to contain his host 
—and with the experience of seven hun- 
dred years of safety, during which period 
no enemy has set foot upon their shores ; 
yet behold the Government of Great Bri- 
tain maintaining mighty armaments by sea 
and land, ready to repel the assaults of 
imaginary enemies.” —P. 40. 


And again— 


** It is only from decay or corruption 
within, and not from external foes, that a 
nation of twenty-five millions of free people 
—speaking one language, identified by ha- 
bits, traditions, and institutions, governed 
by like laws, owning the same monarch, 
and placed upon an insular territory of less 
than 100,000 square miles—can ever be 
endangered.” —P. 40. 


And a little before— 


‘* There is a vague apprehension of 
danger to our shores, experienced by some 
writers, who would not feel safe unless 
with the assurance that the ports of Eng- 
land contained ships of war ready at all 
times to repel an attempt at invasion. 
This arises from a narrow and imperfect 
knowledge of human nature, in supposing 
that another people shall be found suffi- 
ciently void of perception and reflection— 
in short, sufficiently mad—to assail a 
stronger and richer empire, merely be- 
cause the retributive injury thereby inevit- 
ably entailed upon themselves would be 
delayed a few months by the necessary 
preparation of the instruments of chastise- 
ment. Such are the writers by whom we 
are told that Russia was preparing an army 
of 50,000 men to make a descent upon 
Great Britain, to subjugate a population 
of twenty-five millions! ” 


in pronouncing that it would be ap 
act of madness for any power to make 
an attack such as he imagines upon q 
self-concentrated nation such as Great 
Britain. But such an enemy would 
not probably take the bull by the 
horns in this manner; he would pro. 
ceed more cautiously. Let us sup- 
pose Great Britain just as prosperous 
and concentrated as our author paints 
her—in possession of a vast merean. 
tile navy and carrying trade, but 
having no armament whatever, either 
naval or military ; and that some 
other power—Russia er France, for 
instance, who had been nursing up 
both, at great expense and national 
injury, no doubt, but sustained per. 
haps, as Napoleon was, by the excite. 
ment of glory and national enthusiasm 
—should take it into its head to attack 
her. It would be beneath us—indeed 
it is against the premises to prepare 
for the possibility of such an attack— 
consequently, we have not one man-of- 
war in our ports—ships of the line are 
not built in a day or a year—nora 
single sailor nor officer trained to 
naval warfare. The enemy, on the 
contrary, has forty or fifty sail of the 
line, and abundance of heavy frigates, 
small craft, &c., with crews well 
trained to naval manceuvres, and ex- 
cellent artillerists—Russia has now 
such a navy, and will soon probably 
have such crews. So soon as this 
attack should be resolved upon, which, 
having no diplomatic body—no am- 
bassadors nor political agents—might 
be concealed from us until too late to 
do any thing effectual,—indeed what 
could we do without ships or officers? 
—the sea would be covered with our 
enemy’s cruizers, who would conduet 
our “ merchant navy’ unresistingly 
into Brest, Havre, Toulon, or Cron- 
stadt, or Constantinople, &c. &e.; 
while a dozen of fine ships of the 
line, heavy fellows of two and three 
decks, with steamers and other apput- 
tenances, would take post at the Nore, 
and off the Mersey, the Humber, the 
Clyde, &e. &c., “ hermetically seal- 
ing’’ all those lungs of our commer- 
cial existence. What could our small 
merchant ships, built for peaceful 
trade, effect against these “ leviathans 
of the deep,” with their triple rows of 
cannon, even though manned by the 


descendants of those brave forefathers 
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who bore the British flag triumphant 
to the remotest corners of the globe? 
Every naval man knows the impo- 
tence of small craft against heavy 
ships ; it would be “ the eagle in the 
dove-cote” in this case with a ven- 
geance! Every naval man knows 
also, how much of time and pains it 
requires to bring a crew, even of 
good sailors, into an effective state 
for warlike purposes; and here there 
would be neither officers to train, nor 
vessels to exercise in. 

But it may be argued that such a 
blockade could not last for ever ; some 
method would in time be found for 
driving the intruders from our shores, 
although they, having advanced in the 
arts of war while we should have been 
wtrograding, would have on their 
side all the advantage of skill, expe- 
rience, and all manner of means and 
appliances, which we should lack ; 
till in time the energies of the nation 
would be roused and prevail, and the 
incubus would be thrown off. But 
what an amount of damage would 
mean-while be sustained—what dis- 
tress occasioned—what ruin incurred ! 
The fluctuating and sensitive nature 
of commercial prosperity is proverbial 
—the smallest shock or check is often 
productive of widely-spread misery, 
even in communities where mercantile 
dealings do not form the only depen- 
dence of the people ;—what, then, would 
be the depth and width of that ruin 
which would overtake a nation almost 
wholly devoted to manufacturing and 
mercantile pursuits, when the sources 
of supply should be at once cut off, 
trade suspended, an enormous amount 
of capital destroyed, and the residue 
rendered valueless? The manufactu- 
ting interest-—that industry on which 
our author dilates with just pride as a 
main source of the national wealth, 
Would be the first to feel such a blow 
—and the millions who depend on it, 
what would become of them? And 
even after the retreat of the invaders, 
what, for a long time, would be the 
state of the country ; unable to meet 
its foe at sea, or to resume the occu- 
pations which his attack had interrupt- 
ed, for want of that naval protection 
of which our author speaks with so 
much contempt ? The hair of Samp- 
son was soon cut—but it took a long 
time to grow again ; and in the mean- 
time the Philistines deprived him of 
his eyes, 
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Thus far as regards the importance 
of maintaining a naval armament. 
But our author equally condemns a 
standing army as a useless and most 
expensive establishment, and quite un- 
necessary for the protection of any 
thing this country ought to keep, 
Now, let us see how this stands. §Sup- 
pose the same state of things as above 
—neither army nor navy entertained, 
and in addition to the blockade of our 
rivers, the army of 50,000 men, of 
which the author makes so light, 
nay, 30,000, with its complement of 
artillery-stores, artificers, &c., landed 
somewhere on the shore of Kent or 
Essex—asnear the capital as possible 
from the very ships which blockade 
the Thames. There is nothing to op- 
pose them—a rich country and an un- 
armed population is before them— 
plenty to eat and to drink—plenty of 
plunder—for there are no mountains 
to flee to, and no strongholds ;—for a 
free united people in an impregnable 
country, never, for 700 years and more, 
invaded, where would be the use of such 
things ?—so that unless every thing 
were actually destroyed before the in- 
vaders, as by the Russians in 1812, 
they would riot in abundance. We 
need pursue the imaginary case no 
further. No doubt a levy en masse of 
Englishmen, even void of military 
skill and conduct, would in time force 
the enemy to retreat upon their steps, 
unless circumstances should lead them 
to intrench themselves, in communi- 
cation with the fleet, in which case an 
intrenched camp might prove an 
awkward object of attack, and ocea- 
sion enormous loss to unpractised men, 
In this case what loss, what misery, 
what devastation would ensue! What 
‘would become of our commercial su- 
premacy—of that financial superiority 
which made ‘ London the centre and 
metropolis of the world of wealth— 
round which the nations revolved,” to 
draw their streams of capital, and te 
return them with increase into her 
treasures? and all from the want of 
an adequate protecting force in the 
shape of a standing army—for be it 
remembered, that during the 700 years 
of exemption from foreign attack, to 
which our author so triumphantly ap- 
peals to prove the absurdity of alarm 
on the score of foreign invasion, the 
country never was in the helpless con- 
dition he proposes to place her in ; 
the nation was, in fact, a military one, 
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having at all times fleets and armies, 
with plenty of warlike skill and spirit 
to defend itself—rather a terror to 
others than having reason to dread 
them. What would have been the 
condition of Great Britain, during the 
career of Napoleon, without navy or 
army? Let it not be replied, that, 
had we not interfered with revolution- 
ary France, Napoleon would never 
have dreamed of invading England. 
How can we tell that? Why did he 
seek for universal continental con- 
quest? Would not the riches of Eng- 
land alone have rendered her an object 
for attack ?—not permanent conquest. 
Why did Alexander invade Persia, 
Bactria, India? Who shall set bounds 
to the ambition or folly of man? At 
the best, we should have been forced 
to arm in self-defence; and who, in 
these or any days, can set limits to the 
operations of war ? 

The author is fond of contrasting 
the cautious and home-keeping policy 
of America with the more intermed- 
dling system of this country, and of 
eulogizing the wisdom of the former. 
No doubt America is wise in this re- 
spect; but it would be a far more 
signal departure from the dictates of 
common-sense and prudence, were she 
to attempt such interference, than it is 
an effort of wisdom in her to refrain 
from it. What comparison can exist 
between the positions of Great Britain 
and America? The latter, a vigorous 
unfettered new state, removed by three 
thousand miles of ocean from any part 
of the European continent—what con- 
nexion, except that of commerce, could 
it possibly have hitherto had with the 
old world—or what object could any 
European power have for molesting 
her? Her ships come and go, bring 
her commodities, and carry away those 
of other nations, paying as they go; 
and who but pirates ever molest the 
vessels of powers not at war with 
themselves—and what cause of war 
was likely to arise with America? 

With Great Britain how wide is 
the difference! Separated but by a 
strait, which a bridge might almost 
span, from the whole of -turbulent 
Europe, how close does she lie to the 
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crater of the volcano? It is vain to 
say she should hold aloof like America, 
The evil, if evil it be, is of old stand. 
ing. England had not, in those days, 
received the lesson by which America 
has profited. It is not ourselves, nor 
our fathers, nor fathers’ fathers, that 
first mixed up the affairs of England 
with continental policy. Witness our 
ancient wars in I’rance, and the tri. 
umphs of our Edwards and our Hen- 
rys. Our continental connexion, be 
it for good or for evil, is a hereditary 
bequest of long standing, from which 
it is impossible to free ourselves en- 
tirely ; and were it practicable even 
now to withdraw, we should have to 
do so, keeping the means of defence 
in our hands. It would necessarily 
be, and must continue, an armed neu- 
trality on our part. 

Alike delusive is the reasoning that 
would teach us to rely on the prudence 
of nations, or their rulers, for refrain- 
ing from inflicting injuries on powerful 
states while in a state of repose, from 
dread of future retribution. The 
elephant is not always brandishing his 
trunk—the lion closes his mouth and 
conceals his claws—and the deadly 
dart of the reptile is only protruded 
when the animal is enraged; yet we 
do not find that the weaker tribes—the 
goats, the deer, or the foxes—are given 
to assaulting these masters of the forests 
in their peaceful moods.”’—( Page 49). 
Is not all history conclusive against 
the existence of such prudence in man, 
whatever may be the case with the 
brutes? Is not the boldness or fool- 
hardiness that arises from retribution 
deferred proverbial? And—can there 
be a case more in point ?—do we not 
nuw see Russia daily trenching on the 
bounds of that prudence, and insulting 
England by detaining and confiscating 
her trading vessels, and making en- 
croachments on nations with whom 
she has declared herself to be in close 
alliance, whose integrity it is well 
known she desires should be main- 
tained? If. such be the case when 
England is known to be armed and 
able to punish injury, what would it 
be were she as notoriously unarmed 
and unprepared ? 
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What have the Ministry done ? 


WHAT HAVE THE MINISTRY DONE? 


Tue commencement of a new reign 
is always popular, and the popularity 
is naturally increased when the Sove- 
reign is a Queen. The English re- 
spect for the sex may not be quite so 
flattering as amongst our lively neigh- 
bours on the other side of the British 
Channel, but it is sound and sincere. 
We may not dance and sing quite so 
much on the occasion, but we feel not 
theless good-will ; and if the Queen is 
content with honest homage, she will 
have nothing to complain of in the 
feelings exhibited by the British peo- 
ple. Her being young and innocent, 
is certainly no drawback on the popu- 
lar reverence, and the national wish is 
clearly, that Victoria, the first of the 
name, may have a long and happy 
reign. ‘The popular disturbances, the 
bitterness of partisanship, and the 
republican tendencies of the time, 
have certainly not penetrated to the 
loyalty of the people. No cloud of 
vulgar passion has risen high enough 
to dim the lustre of the throne, and no 
vulgar hand has been daring enough 
to snatch a single gem from the dia- 
dem. All this shows that the national 
heart is still unimpaired, that the 
empire is determined to give its young 
Sovereign a fair opportunity of show- 
ing her qualities, and no less deter- 
mined to give her credit already for 
every quality that can do honour to 
her high station. Her reception on 
all public occasions has been ardent. 
On her journey from Windsor to 
Brighton, she was received with an 
animation unequalled since the good 
old timeg of George III. Her entry 
into Brighton was triumphal. For 
some days or weeks before, that hand- 
some town, perhaps the handsomest in 
Europe, was busy in all quarters in 
preparations for the first visit of the 
Queen. Ornamental arches were rais- 
ed along the road, loyal addresses 
were presented by the different estab- 
lishmeuts of the town, a showy am- 
phitheatre was erected at the gates of 
the Palace, where the authorities of 
Brighton, and the chief persons of the 
surrounding counties—and they are 
among the most opulent and noble of 
England—attended to receive her. At 
night the principal streets were illu- 
minated, and all was glitter and gaiety. 
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On the days when her Majesty drove 
out, she was followed by the universal 
eye ; the most continued, yet the most 
respectful attentions were paid to her, 
and even the license of public opinion 
in a great town, scarcely recovering 
from a violently contested election, 
never trespassed on the deference due 


. to the Sovereign of the empire. 


The Royal visit to the City was one 
which stil! further exhibited the un- 
changed loyalty of the people. Though 
Radicalism has had the effrontery to 
rank her Majesty as one of its parti- 
sans, this is only the Radicalism of 
the hustings, a trick of mountebanks 
advertising their booths as the Theatre- 
Royal. Radicalism hates the throne 
as much as the highwayman hates the 
magistrate, and if it had dared, would 
have insulted the Queen in her pro- 
gress through the streets ; but it dared 
not. The loyal formed so countless a 
majority that the insult would have 
been at its own peril, and the Revolu- 
tionist of the mire would have received 
the only lesson which he ever ought 
to receive, or which he ever can feel— 
the lesson of the scourge and of the 
dungeon. 

The details of this showy day have 
been already given at length in all the 
journals, but no details can express 
too strongly the universal feeling of 
the people. The Royal progress was 
followed by one continual cheer ; not 
merely the streets and windows, but 
the roofs of the houses, and every 
spot from which a view could be ob- 
tained, were crowded ; and among that 
almost incalculable multitude, not one 
voice of riot, not one sound of disap- 
probation, not one gesture of discon- 
tent was discoverable. And this was 
not through any unreasoning idolatry 
of the Royal presence. Those who 
know the English character best, best 
know how little inclined it is to adula- 
tion. And these who have seen the 
Royal processions in late reigns, can 
remember how expressively the people 
could mark their disapprobation. If 
there ever was a monarch formed for 
personal popularity, that monarch 
was George 1V.; showy in his habits, 
and elegant in his manners, the con- 
sciousness of the highest rank had only 
made bim the first gentleman of Eng- 
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land. A man of talents unusual on a 
throne, a man of sige reer | 
handsome in his person, and polished 
in his tastes, he had every qualification 
fot popularity. In early life, popu- 
larity too had been his object even to 
an extreme ; on the throne, popularity 
was his idol, and. none had higher 
faculties for its shrine. Still George 
1V. was not popular ; and it should be 
an important lesson to future sove- 
reigns, that he failed in his pursuit, 
solely because he failed in the posses- 
sion of more solid qualities. The ex- 
cesses of his private life, which had 
lost him the respect of the higher 
ordets of minds, actually extinguished 
the respect of the vulgar. His errors 
were sacrifices to the populace, which 
even the populace disdained ; and the 
ardour with which the lowest multi- 
tude took up the cause of his wretch- 
ed wife, showed how little disposed 
even the rabble of England are to 
give their plaudits to the mere pomp 
of the throne. 

William IV. courted popularity, and 
though from the time of his accession 
his personal life was blameless, he had 
not the art of obtaining the public 
In England, however it 


applause. 
may commence, it is never continued, 
except to the union of dignity and dis- 
cretion, to manly principle sustained 
by sound practice, to vigour, persever- 


ance, and fortitude. The valuable 
character of his Queen saved him from 
sinking in the national estimation, but 
he never rose. Disgusted with fac- 
tion; he suffered himself to be the prey 
of faction; convinced of the hazards 
ofhis throne, he left it at the mercy of 
‘an Administration whom he despised, 
and with innumerable proofs of the 
loyalty of the empire, he shrunk from 
putting himself at its head, and resist- 
ing the clamours of a political rabble. 
Thus he made his reign a blank, his 
throne merely the central point in the 
balance of parties, adding nothing to 
the weight on either side, and his name 
a warning to his successors against 
the weakness of attempting to govern 
a great empire by good intentions. 
We must now go no furtherall 
henceforth is future. The Queen has 
before her all the materials of estab. 
lishing a supremacy more valuable 
than that of her sceptre. Generosity, 
sincerity, and virtue, will give her the 
eommand of every heart in the empire ; 
~ylishe must be the Queen ofa nation, 
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not of a party. She must forget what 
German quarterings she may reckon 
in her escutcheon, or from what re. 
mote fount of Gothic chivalry her 
blood may be drawn. A Queen of 
England must not lean on the broken 
reed of ancestry. It will be well if 
she shall forget the Leopolds and the 
D'Estes altogether, and think only 
that she has had George III., the good 
and pious, for her grandfather; Eli- 
zabeth, the magnanimous and Protes. 
tant, for her example; and England, 
with its hundred and fifty millions of 
people, and its dominions spreading 
over every quarter of the globe, for 
her empire—the most magnificent do- 
main that was ever given to the autho. 
rity of a human being. 

On Monday the 19th, the Queen 
went in state to open the Session, 
Her Majesty is fortunate in her choice 
of fine days. The sun shone out for 
the first time in the month, and for 
the lasts 


*< It clarior dies, 
Et soles mélius nitent.’’ 


The parks and streets were crowde! 
with spectators, and the royal cortége 
was every where received with aecla- 
mation. The Queen’s Speech was of 
course the speech of the Ministers, ., 
and we may therefore deal with it 
with the slight degree of — 
due to the gravest production of Lo 

Melbourne and John Russell. The 
purport of all those Cabinet mani- 
festoes, is to say nothing, with the ap- 
pearance of telling every thing. The 
Ministers actually estimate their own 
skill on this occasion as the juggler 
values himself on his dexterity. All 
is sleight of hand; and though the 
produce of the trick is waste paper, 
the cabinet juggler has gained all his 
objects, if he has exhibited that to the 
eye which never can be felt by the 
touch. The Speech ran through the 
usual topics, the Quadruple Treaty, 
the Canada Squabbles, the Civil List, 
the Irish Poor-laws, the Irish Tithe 
Bill, and the Irish Municipal Bill. 
Upon all these subjects it threw that 
haze of verbiage, in which every thi 

seems to be discovered, but through 
which nothing is to be seen. That 
Ireland will provide employment for 
the whole year’s legislation, is the onl 
semblance of a fact visible throug 
the Ministerial gauze. We do not 
complain of the veiling of truth on 
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this oteasion. The Ditke of Sussex 
and his speech, however, gave some 
interest to a debate, Which witliout 
them both would have fallen into the 
hands of the Prémier and his assist- 
ants; and a8 no man can be gréat 
twice on the same night, would have 
been as flat as the Speech. 

We have no desire to etiter into the 
Royal Duke’s motive for coming for- 
ward in this unusual manner. It is 
enough, that he has proclaitied him- 
self by it, a metiial of the Ministers. 
There can be iio doubt, howéver, that 
our moderation on this subject has not 
followed the public example. Fame, 
with that baser trumpet which she 
sometimés uses in ppreading the sinis- 
ter renown of public characters, has 
not hesitated to send her blast loudly 
through the land. It is only doing 
justice to the Dtike’s kitiowledge of 
the world, atid to the world’s know- 
ledge of the Duke, to believe that his 
Royal Highness did not vetiture so 
far from his sofa and his meerschaum, 
his domestic society and his atin-chair, 
at his time of life, for the simple plea- 
sure of making a speech to their lord- 
ships. If the long gratification of 
hearing his owh oratory in every ta- 
verti, from Hackney to Hammersmith, 
could have satisfied a man not born to 
shine, his Royal: Hightiess ought to 
have been satisfied. His history has 
been unfortunate. Ungifted by nature 
with atiy factilty for public life; his 
Royal Highness’s talents and virtues, 
such as they wére, have hitherto wisely 
sought the shade. The possession of 
L.18,000 a-year, apartments in a royal 
palace, a royal knighthood, and a 
royal title, were cértaitily national do- 
hatives, quite sufficient at once to re- 
pay the ser'viees of the illustrious Duke 
to the state, and to reconciling him to 
the simple but essential duties of eat- 
ing, drinking, arid sleeping, unnoticed 
and unknown. Jn this philosopliical 
obscurity, wotthy of the self-detial of 
a Diogenes, his Royal Highness lived 
on, from day to ay year to year, arid 
eycle to cycle. Never employed in 
any public service under all the changes 
of all the Ministries that have passed 
over the stitface of English affairs, for 
What reason is best kiiown to the Mi- 
fisters themselves ; neither shtirined 
nor followed, neithér loved nor hated, 
neither charged with perftdy, for 
treated with confidences, the pliiloso- 
phet of Ketisitigton qtifetly slept. on 
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“the noiséless tenor of his way!” He 
has been charged with a dereliction of 
personal principle in avowing hiniself 
a Whig. We think the charge unfair. 
Necessity is a plea that carries every 
thing before i. If he was not a 
Whig, what else could he be? With 
no capacity to conceive, and no power 
to execute, willitig to be thought ac- 
tive, and determined to do nothing, 
his Royal Highness was stampt Whig 
by nature. foryism might have de- 
manded from him some public sacfifiee, 
some display of personal independence; 
or some effort of personal duty. 
Whiggism requires none of thosé 
things, but takes the word for the 
deed; the promisé for the performancé; 
and the affectatiott of public virtue for 
its practical reality. We must believé 
that in his politics his Royal High- 
ness lias been a§ tational and as siit- 
cere as Lord Grey; but he certainly 
has not been in some points so fortt- 
nate, Wedo not know that he has. 
added to his emoluments, nor enabled 
himself in any lucky moment of influ- 
etice to provide for the exigencies of 
any number of obsctire dependeiits. 
This plunge into politics; however; 
has hinged the Duke bes he his 
depth ; where he has never been able 
to float, it is impossible that at his 
time of life he should be able to make 
way. He has already sunk from the 
public eye, and nothing but the most 
miscaleilating ambition on his part, 
or the riost remorseless spirit of ridi- 
cule on the part of lis advisers; cati 
ever bring him from his fite-side again. 
In the mean-tinie, mye ae attempts 
are made to libel the King of Hanover: 
All the Radieal otgans have raised 
one hue atid cry against him. Every 
invention of a profligate fancy is busy 
in discovering new crimes to heap 
upon his head. Every long éorivicted 
libel is brought back to bury him 


under accumulated ment Some 
t 


of the journals have had the insoleneé 
to talk of impeaching him, leaving his 
crime to be found out by others: Some 
have had even the atrocious daring to 
talk of the scaffold: and for what cots 
ceivable object is all this? We shall 
certainly tot give utterance to the des 
sigi that is openly said to prompt this 
atrocious nonsense among the in- 
stigators of the rabble. It is enough 
to notice it as one of the signs of a 
time which, between ambition and 
absurdity, spares no man. The King 





of Hanover probably despises the li- 
centious libel, as much as he would 
the ragged libeller. It is certainly 
neither in his nature, nor worth his 
while, to retaliate. No man has borne 
similar injuries to a greater extent, 
nor for a longer period. He has left 
the falsehood to defeat itself, and the 
calumny to find its refutation in his 
conduct. Even in the suicide of the 
wretched Sellis, with all the virulence 
of low malignity pointing its venom 
at him, the Royal Duke remained for 
twenty years with the affidavits in his 
hands which would have enabled him 
to give the fullest contradiction to eve- 
ry charge. Disdaining to defend him- 
self from so unworthy an insult, he 
never even complained to the courts 
of law, and it was not till a few.years 
since, that at a coroner's inquest on a 
frantic German in his service, who had 
drowned himself in the Thames, he 
incidentally produced the documents, 
which, twenty years before, would 
have shamed, though, perhaps, not 
silenced all his accusers. 

The Duke's recent conduct in Ha- 
nover has furnished the pretext of 
violent animadversion. If the Duke, 
at the present period, had all the vir- 
tues of a Nervaor a Trajan, he would 
be‘equally the subject of insult. But 
the Constitution of Hanover cannot 
be: of much importance to English- 
men, let their party oc what it may ; 
and while the King of Hanover con- 
tinues a Protestant, is the enemy of 
revolution, and has the remotest 
chance of succession to the British 
Crown, he will be vilified if he had 
ten times the virtue that ever fell to 
thelot of man. It appears that this 
Hanoverian Constitution had a Jaco- 
bin taint, that it was forced upon the 
country by a faction in the time of 
the general disturbance of Germany 
a few. years ago, and that it was ob- 
noxious to the nobility and all the 
respectable portion of the country. 
If our Government weakly acquiesces 
in changes, born of popular excite- 
ment, and profitable. only to unprin- 
cipled faction, this folly constitutes 
no reason for other governments ; 
and. if the King of Hanover has 
checked an insolent work of partisan- 
ship in his country, the example 
should be followed, not vilified in 


ours. 
We come to matters more imme- 
diately pressing on ourselves, On the 
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28th of November, the Earl of Roden 
called the attention of the House to 
the state of Ireland. He first directed 
the clerk to read the following para- 
graph of her Majesty's speech: —* My 
lords and gentlemen, the external 
peace and domestic tranquillity, which 
at present happily prevail, are very 
favourable for the consideration of 
such measures of reformation and 
amendment as may be necessary or 
expedient.” His lordship then pro. 
ceeded to state the present condition 
of Ireland. Those who are acquaint. 
ed with the personal character of Lord 
Roden, will know that there is not a 
man in Ireland more qualified by po- 
sition, or by principle, to give a faith. 
ful account of its condition. Possessed 
of a large property, zealous for the 
country, taking an active interest in 
all its improvements, and a high mind. 
ed Protestant, he has, without a pas- 
sion for public life, or the ambition of 
taking a lead, been placed by public 
feeling at the head of Irish Protestant. 
ism. In this capacity he has not 
shrunk from the duties becoming either 
his personal rank, or his public cha- 
racter. Constantly living in Ireland, 
he has the best opportunities of local 
knowledge, and his representations to 
the Legislature are attended with all 
the weight which belongs to sense and 
principle, combined with exactness of 
information. He commenced by sta- 
ting, that he had abstained from. all 
remark on the night of the address, to 
avoid what he should have almost con- 
sidered the indelicacy of raising a de- 
bate on the day of her Majesty’s first 
coming to the House. But now the 
time was arrived for examining the 
assertions of Ministers, peculiarly with 
respect to Ireland, and he found it 
impossible for him to assent to the 
doctrine, that there tranquillity pre- 
vailed. In fact, said the noble lord, 
‘‘ my firm belief is, that so far from 
its being in a state of increasing tran- 
quillity, at no period, and I shall hard- 
ly except those when the country was 
in a state of open insurrection, has 
property, has life, has the exercise of 
the Protestant religion in Ireland, 
been in greater danger than at the 
present moment.” He proceeded to 
say, that in making this charge against 
the noble earl, Lord Mulgrave, it was 
right for him to express his opinion 
that to the acts: of that noble lord he 
largely attributed the melancholy state 
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. vered in their courts. 


of things that now existed.in Ireland. 
He came furnished with facts to sup- 
port this opinion. He stood on firm 
ground. Ministers had no right to 
make the tranquillity of Ireland a part 
of their Speech. One observation he 
must make, that he was not to be an- 
swered by the authority of the judges 
or of the assistant barristers as deli- 
He knew that 
this might be offered, because he saw 
it written in the organs of her Majes- 
ty’s Ministers, that the judges of as- 
size had expressed their congratula- 
tions to the grand juries on the small- 
ness of the calendars ; but against those 
must be shown the proclamations of 
the Government, and the statements 
of actual crime, which would prove 
that if the calendars were small, the 
reason was, because the law was inef- 
ficient ; that though the crimes were 
committed, the culprits were at large, 
and that the more atrocious the crime, 
the more was the difficulty of finding 
either a witness or a prosecutor. Thus 
the calendars were small, because the 
law was paralysed. He then proceed- 
ed to give the details, and they were 
most astounding. 

We do not hesitate to say, that not 
all Europe besides, nay, that the most 
savage district of the earth from Eng- 
land to the Antipodes, neither African 
nor Tartar, neither Arab nor Indian, 
could show such a catalogue of atro- 
cities within any one province of the 
size of Ireland. The Earl of Maul- 
grave’s own proclamations were the 
evidence. From those it appears, that 
no less than thirty murders had been 
committed in Ireland during the last 
six weeks. Houses are attacked for 
arms, attempts made at assassination, 
people desperately beaten, and rob- 
beried®and violences of every kind 
committed. In twenty-nine counties 
out of the thirty-two those atrocious 
acts are of constant occurrence. This 
state of things is the result, not of the 
personal necessity, nor even of the 
personal vices of the people. It is 
the result of the attempts to stimulate 
the country by political agitation. It 
is robbery and murder on system, 
crime by conspiracy. Assuming at 
different: times different names, Rib- 
bonmen, Whitefeet, and White Boys, 
the object in all, is one and the same, 
bloodshed and robbery, for the pur- 
poses of political disturbance. Gangs 
of marauders go through the country 
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by night collecting arms and money, 
burning and murdering, sometimes 
wreaking their vengeance on the . 
peaceable part of the Roman Catholies 
who refuse to join them, but in all in- 
stances their notorious object is the 
extinction of Protestant property, 
Protestant life, and the Protestant. 
religion in Ireland. The existence of 
this conspiracy has been acknowledged 
even by O'Connell. In a speech on 
the 6th of November, addressing the 
populace, he said, “ What I wish to 
address you upon, is the violent com- 
bination that now exists in Ireland. 
It has existed five or six times befores 
but I was enabled to put a stop to iti 
I put a stop to forty or forty-five of 
these associations in Meath. They 
call themselves exclusively Catholics, 
but they don’t spare Catholics.” The 
Ribbonmen have an oath of conspira- 
cy; they are sworn to be secret, and 
to be ready to turn out, when called, 
to help Mr O'Connell in obtaining 
justice for Ireland. This conspiracy 
is increasing. Within this year it 
has extended throughout almost the 
whole of Leinster, Munster, and Con- 
naught. There exists no doubt what- 
ever that it is the result, and for the 
objects, of political agitation. This 
outrage has been the old way of se- 
conding political objects amongst the 
Irish peasantry. The Duke of Wel- 
lington, in the course of the debate, 
declared this to have been the opi+ 
nion of the Marquis Wellesley, and 
read from-a despatch, written- in 
his Viceroyalty, the words, “I can- 
not sufficiently express my solicitude 
as to the intimate connexion between 
this system of agitation and its inevit- 
able consequences, violence and out- 
rage. They are always to each other 
as cause and effect, and I cannot sepa- 
rate the one from the other.” But 
there is one remarkable circumstance 
which we should lay to Mr O'’Con- 
nell’s conscience, if he had any. In 


‘the early part of 1836 there were some 


rumours of a change in the Ministry, 
a change which always sets Mr O’Con- 
nell on the gui vive, inasmuch as it 
would greatly derange his system of 
patronage. ‘On this occasion he made 
a harangue at the ~Association, in 
which he predicted, that, if the change 
took place, there would be a brutal 
and bloody rebellion in Ireland. It 
is a certain fact, that, whatever was 
the stimulant; from that hour Ribbon. 
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ism spread like wildfire all over Ire- 
land; and so rapid was its spread, 
. that the great exertion of the party 
ever since has been to prevent its ex- 
plosion. One of the most singular 
circumstances in this hideous state of 
affairs is the suddenness with which 
portions of the country, till then peace- 
ful, are thrown into the most frightful 
disturbance. They could scarcely he 
more sacked by the inyasion of a hos- 
tile army, or thrown into a state of 
terror by the plague. For 
instance, the county of Sligo. This 
is a remarkably beautiful and secluded 
portion of Ireland, lying in the moun- 
tainous country on the edge of the 
Atlantic, and distinguished not more 
for the beauty of its landscape than 
for the orderly character of its pea- 
gantry. The secret anathema was is- 
sued against it a few months ago, and 
it was suddenly filled with riot, terror, 
and rapine. In the words of Lord 
Roden, ‘until about a year ago, it 
was as desirable a part of the world 
to reside in as any proyince of her 
Majesty's dominions ; but since a sys- 
tem of intimidation had reached that 
country, it was no longer a place in 
which any quiet person would wish to 
live. It is now a scene of distress, 
misery, and wretchedness,” 
But to pass to particulars, The 
ease of the two Protestants, Macken- 
zie and Allen, has already- excited the 
astonishment of the public, It being 
known that they intended to give their 
yote to the Protestant candidate, they 
were seized by a mob on the road, 
beaten violently, bound with cords, 
and, being first sent to an outhouse in 
one of the villages, where sacks were 
bound over their eyes, were carried 
thus blindfold to the mountains. There 
they were treated with sayage cruelty, 
beaten with bludgeons, left bound and 
blindfolded, and without food. After 
six days’ and nights’ confinement, they 
found their way back to the house of 
Mackenzie, and next morning Allen 
died. A coroner's inquest returned a 
verdiet of “ Murder.” Whatever was 
the sympathy of the Government on 
the occasion, itcertainly was not shown 
in the magnitude of the reward for the 
apprehension of the offenders, for that 
reward was only L.50. Let another 
case be given—here the sufferer was 
a Roman Catholic. A poor black- 
ith of the name of Devaney had re- 
ceived a peremptory order from those 
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midnight masters of the land, that he 
should not dare to shoe the Ris of 
any Hanoverian, the new names for 
Protestants. He was, however, tempt. 
ed, unluckily for himself, to do so, in 
consequence of which sentence was 
passedagainsthim. A large party rush- 
ed into his cottage, and commenced 
heating him yiolently with bludgeons, 
His wife threw lierself over him to 
protect him ; but the executioners had 
their order, and both wife and husband 
were left dreadfully cut. The hus. 


band lingered under his sufferings till 
about a fortnight since, when he died, 
The wife was so much injured, that it 
is supposed she cannot long surviye, 
ighter, a girl: of seventeen, 
id herself while this tragedy 
to look out , 


The d 
who had 
was going on, venturin 
of the window as the ruffians were go- 
ing away, one of them fired at her, 
and lodged several shots in her face. 
To take another case. A respect- 
able Protestant farmer, named Fair. 
banks, on the morning of the 10th 
of November last, left his home to 
take his barley to Sligo market. On 
his way he called at tke house of a 
Roman Catholic neighbour, Within. 
twenty minutes after, he was found a 
corpse on the road-side near his cart, 
with two coils of rope round his mid- 
dle, and his brains beaten out with 
stones. But it is not merely in the 
remote districts of the country that 
those horrid outrages occur. On the 
Ist of last October, a respectable Pro- 
testant, named Andrew Ganley, was 
murdered in the streets of Dublin, in 
the very heart of the city. Though 
many persons were sufficiently near 
him to hear not merely his cries, but: 
the very blows he received, not one 
ventured or chose to interfere. Snch 
is the system of terror. Higgcrime 
was that of being a stanch and loyal 
Protestant, and not ashamed to ayow 
it. And why was this individual mur- 
dered? For no discoverable reason, 
except that he had a brother in a re- 
mote part of Ireland, who was charged 
with having killed a man in a mot. 
The charge failed, the witnesses being 
proved to have perjured themselves ; 
and, apparently to reyenge the escape 
of one innocent man in Longford, an- 
other innogent man, his brother, was 
murdered in Dublin. Such are 
ramifications of the Ribbon system. 
One of the peculiarities of these vid- 
lences is, that the perpetrators are se} 
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dom to be identified, as a part of the 
Ribbon system is to bring their rob- 
bers and assassins from other counties, 
that they may not be known. As to 
the peace and purity of the elections, 
letoneexample be given. Mr O’Con- 
nell cries out against intimidation, and 
demands the ballot to prevent influ- 
ence. But who are the intimidators? 
At the late election for the county of 
Tipperary, the following condition of 
things occurred :—The gentlemen and 
farmers in the barony of Upper Or- 
mond, in goitig to the election, were 
obliged to proceed in a kind of cara- 
van, armed, fo resist the violence un- 
der which they would have probably 
perished, and certainly never reached 
the hustings but for those precautions. 
In Lord Roden’s very able detail of 
the existing state of Ireland, he read 
a letter from one of the gentlemen 
who travelled with that caravan. The 
letter stated, that at every village or 
cross-road they were assailed with 
shouts and imprecations. As they 
approached Cashel, a principal town, 
the rabble cried after them to “ wait 
till they went there, and they would 
get what they deserved.” Ten miles 
from the town a pit had been dug in 
the road, and covered with bushes and 
earth, for a trap. Into this pit the 
first car that came up with the voters 
was precipitated. As they got nearer 
the town, the fences on both sides of 
the road were completely levelled and 
brought into the centre of the road for 
a considerable distance. The heights 
were covered with hundreds of people 
with stones. They had an escort of 
the Queen’s Bays, and some infantry 
and police. The party being divided 
in consequence of the encumbered 
state of the road, and the cavalry mov- 
ing on rapidly in front, the populace 
flung a tree across the road, and at- 
tacked with showers of stones those 
who were coming on. Many of them 
were severely cut, and but for their 
firing some shots, which kept the as- 
sailants at bay, they must have been 
all destroyed. The soldiery and po- 
lice amounted to thirty-eight, with a 
stipendiary and a local magistrate. 
—Notwithstanding this considerable 
force, neither were the country people 
deterred, nor did the magistrates ven- 
ture to arrest one of their pursuers. 
Finally, the party were left at six in 
the evening, with tired horses, a mile 


outside Cashel, by the dragoons and 
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police, to get to the place of election, 
Clonmel, thirteen miles further, and 
with a knowledge, too, that a mob were 
already on the road to intercept them. 
They did not reach Clonmel till eleven 
at night, and might thank the darkness 
for their safety. Even at Clonmel, 
at the door of the Inn, an attack was 
made upon them, and a man had his 
skull fractured by a blow from the 
mob. As they passed a national school 
on the road, the boys and girls pelted 
them with stones from the chapel- 
yard. Of course, while things re- 
main in this state, election is a farce. 
Let another case be takem;—the in- 
stance of an atrocious murder which 
occurred the 12th of November in the 
same county. This shows the syste- 
matic atrocity, the almost fiendish 
wickedness, to which this conspiracy 
of bigotry and blood stimulates the 
Popish peasantry. The name of the 
unfortunate man was Murphy, a com- 
fortable farmer who lived near the 
village of Bansha. Between seven 
and eight in the evening a gang of 
assassins, doubtless appointed for the 
purpose, five armed men, went to his 
door, and asked if he was at home. 
He happened to be out, but they 
not believing his wife who told them 
so, searched the house. As he was 
not to be found, they went to the 
back of the house to wait for his re- 
turn. The terrified wife, apprehend- 
ing the real object of the ruffians, at- 
tempted to make her escape from the 
window .to meet her husband, and 
warn him of his danger, but she was 
seized in the attempt by one of them, 
who presented a blunderbuss at her, 
pushed her back, and stood guard, It 
was two hours before Murphy return- 
ed, totally unconscious of the horrid 
fate that awaited him. During all this 
time his murderers waited coolly to 
effect the purpose for which they were 
sent; but what must have been the 
sufferings of the wretched wife du- 
ring those two hours with her ten 
children round her, expecting ever 

moment to see her husband murdered, 
and her children left fatherless, if not 
butchered along with him! At length 
he returned—he was seized and mur- 
dered in the presence of his wife and 
children—and, as if this was not hor- 
rid enough, in a savage spirit which 
would shame even the wilderness, they 
dragged his dead body to the door of 
his house, aud there mutilated it, still 
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before the eyes of his wife and chil- 
dren. 

What can exceed this? What an- 
nals of national barbarity even in 
times of the wildest excitement, or 
the darkest ignorance, ever surpassed 
deeds like these, which are acting in the 
face of day, and every day? We should 
not have been surprised if the whole 
House of Lords had raised one cry of 
indignation at this dreadful system of 
organized murder, and of not less in- 
dignation at the insolent hypocrisy 
which dared to call it peace and good 
order. As for the trifling person who, 
as if in ridicule of all government, is 
placed in the government of Ireland, 
he probably has no more the faculty 
to feel than the decision to punish. 
His ringlets and romances are fittest 
to fill up his mind; but England has 
other duties, and there can be but one 
sentiment in any just, vigorous, or ho- 
nourable mind, of the conduct that 
ought to be pursued, to both those 
who perpetrate such horrors, and those 
who suffer them to be done with im- 
punity. We should also have expected 
to see the especial guardians of religion 
in the House of Lords showing what 
they too felt as the successive mur- 
ders were exposed before their eyes. 
It would have been worthy of the sa- 
ered humanity and dignified courage 
which we have a right to expect from 
the heads of the Protestant Church, 
to have protested with one voice 
against a system which must have 
struck them with shame and sorrow 
for human nature. Their Lordships 
may be assured that something more 
than silent disapprobation was ex- 

ected of them. They are not placed 
in the Legislature simply to listen 
when such things are told. 

But if any circumstance could add 
surprise to the general feeling, it was 
the defence which was attempted to 
be set up against this overwhelming 
charge. It consisted of a confused 
and rambling mixture of police re- 
turns, magisterial reports, and though 
last not least, the conceptions of Mr 
®’Connell’s viceroy. All the world 
Stuows the compass of Lord Mulgrave's 
mind. He is a frivolous man of fa- 
shion. Lord Durham drew his picture 
when he spoke of “ a pretty gentle- 
tleman who sings pretty songs, and 
writes pretty verses.” The French- 
man described at once his success and 
his merits, when he said “ Ce jeun 
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homme ira loin, car il danse parfaite. 
ment bien.” But he has gone too far, 
even for so perfect a dancer. He 
should have been left to the triumphs 
of Bond Street. Thrown into Ireland, 
he is thrown into a light where his 
natural feebleness of character is seen 
through by every eye; and the man 
who might have been clever in a car- 
nival, or respectable among the farni- 
entes of a soirée in May-fair, becomes 
ridiculous as the depository of power 
in a distracted country. What is to 
be expected, with conspiracy in the 
streets, and coxcombry on the throne ? 
The whole weight of his defence rest- 
ed upon the single plea, that Ireland 
was not more torn by popular vio- 
lence last year than in the six that pre. 
ceded it, since the passing of the Po- 
pish bill in 1829. We shall see here- 
after how completely that plea was 
swept from under his feet. But is this 
the main argument after all, that 
though Ireland is covered with assas- 
sination and incendiarism, though 
murder stalks abroad, and conspiracy, 
in contempt of all check, scoffs at the 
laws, all this is not worse than it has 
been! But what were we told when 
the Popish bill was forced upon the 
empire? We had Mr O’Connell and 
his tribe swearing by all the gods they 
acknowledged, and pledging all the 
conscience that they had, to the pro- 
mise ‘that emancipation would be the 
signal of universal tranquillity. The 
whole body of the priesthood pledged 
themselves at their altars to answer 
for the whole body of the people, that 
peace would thenceforth be establish- 
ed in Ireland. Their delegates in 
Dublin entered into the same bond; 
their members in London took a s0- 
lemn oath, on entering the legislature, 
to the peace of the country, included 
in the most total conscientious and re- 
ligious abstinence from all injury to 
the property of the Protestant esta- 
blishment of the realm. And now, a 
trifler comes forward with the plea 
that things are not changed for the 
worse! But have we not a right to say 
that the whole conipact is broken, the 


national hope disappointed, the na-_ 


tional credulity imposed on, and the 
national honour insulted by the avow- 
ed continuance of those wasting and 
desperate outrages which we made 
such hazardous sacrifices to extinguish? 
To the utmost peril of all the interests 


of England, for it is to the utmost pe- 


han 
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ril of Protestantism, we have suffered 
Papists to enter the British legislature ; 
with a fatal neglect of the lessons of 
experience, we have allowed Papists 
to make laws for Protestants ; in al- 
most direct defiance of Scripture, we 
have placed in power a religion which 
that Scripture denounces as a corrup- 
tion, and which never used power but 
to crush alike civil and religious free- 
dom. We have already made the for. 
midable discovery, that we have raised 
a spirit which, even though scarcely 
yet embodied amongst us, too keen 
for vigilance, and too violent for our 
strength, defies the national will, and 
usurps the national empire. But we 
have no hesitation in saying, that not 
merely is this plea shallow, but that 
the continuance of those acts is the 
result of a regular determination to 
disturb the country, and disturb it for 
purposes at once of private malice, of 
private avarice, and of private lust of 
power. It is notorious that the con- 


spiracy is under rule, that it widens 
or narrows, maddens or subsides, by 
command ; that the beacon lighted at 
the centre of revolt is instantly an- 
swered by a thousand fires in every 
haunt of rebellion throughout the 


land, and that at the extinction of the 
central signal, all is dark again. At 
the great day of reckoning what show- 
ers of blood will not the heart be an- 
swerable for which stimulates, guides, 
and creates this unspeakable system. 
But long before that day comes, it is 
our solemn trust that the eye whi¢h 
sees the death of ‘the just, and hears 
the ery of his blood from the ground, 
will avenge the majesty of justice, and 
disburthen the empire of the criminals 
whose impunity arraigns the land 
before Heaven. 

The Duke of Wellington’s investi- 
gation of the viceroy’s defence decided 
the question at once. None of the 
parliamentary efforts of this illustrious 
person ever exhibited more of that 
clear and profound discernment which 
distinguishes perhaps the most power- 
ful mind now in existence. When 
our generation has passed away, and 
the petty passions of our time passed 
with it, the future men of “England 
will treasure those expressions of an 
unrivalled understanding, and form 
themselves on the model of its force 

‘of thoughts and noble simplicity of 
phrase. The Duke of Wellington 
said thst he had felt it his duty to look 
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into documents, and those having 
made an impression on his mind, he 
now felt it his duty to state that im- 
pression. The noble earl, Lord Mul- 
grave, had told the House that the 
tranquillity mentioned in her Majes- 
ty’s speech was not meant to imply 
judicial or agrarian tranquillity, but 
political. Now, what was the sort of 

olitical tranquillity existing in Ire- 
Jand ? The Duke here adverted to 
the low trick which had been played 
in dissolving the rebel association in 
Ireland, a few days before the Speech, 
evidently for the mere purpose of al- 
lowing this topic of tranquillity to be 
inserted—an association which was 
declared at the moment, and which 
every one knows to be capable of 
being revived within the next four- 
and-twenty hours. ‘“ But even at 
that time,’ said the Duke, “ her Ma- 
jesty was given to understand that her 
ministers must be selected by the 
gentleman who was the head of that 
association. To talk, therefore, of 
political tranquillity, in any part of 
that country, looking at the situation 
in which it was placed, was vague and 
idle. One of the greatest authorities 
that had appeared in that country,-a 
noble relative of his own, had pro- 
nounced that the agrarian disturbances 
are to be attributed to the political 
agitation. A noble earl, Lord Grey, 
had agreed in that opinion; and not 
only had he (Lord Grey) expressed, 
in the strongest language, his acquies- 
cence, but the noble and learned lord 
(Brougham), who then sat upon the 
woolsack, had pronounced his agree- 
ment in that conviction. Nay, the 
noble earl (Mulgrave) had over and 
over again admitted it in his speech 
to-night; nay, more, had clearly 
proved the fact, in his own quotations 
from his own reports. But then the 
noble lord said that it had been always 
so in Ireland. Undoubtedly it had 
been so, when he (the Duke of Wel- 
lington) filled the office of chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant, now 
some thirty years ago, and this state 
of things had continued in a great 
degree ever since. But what was the 
difference between the conduct of 
Government then and now? The 
former Governments came down to 
Parliament and admitted that there 
were disturbances, and called for ex- 
tfaordinary powers. They did not 
speak of tranquillity, as the speeches 
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in 1836 and the present year had 
done. After some expressions on the 
imperfect state of their reports, sub- 
mitted to the House, he called their 
attention to the state of crime in Ire- 
land, as it appeared on the face of the 
inspector's reports. He found that in 
the year 1836 there were committed 
to prison for offences, 23,891 persons, 
Now, he remembered that year was 
the first in which ‘general tranquil- 
lity’ was made matter of boast in a 
speech from the throne, at the end of 
e session. (Hear, hear.) He (the 
Duke of Wellington) had taken the 
trouble to look back at the returns of 
revious years, and he found a great 
increase of crime in the very year of 
tranquillity, 1836, which was specially 
mentioned to the consideration of this 
and the other House of Parliament, 
and in that year the number com- 
mitted for offences was, as he had 
stated, 23,891 persons. From a simi- 
lar return made for the year 1835, it 
appeared that the numbers were 
21,265, or 2000 less than the year of 
tranquillity. He had gone back to 
the year 1828, and he found the re- 
turns were as follows:—In the year 
1828, the number of committals for 
offences was 14,683; in 1829, 15,271; 
in 1830, 15,794; in 1831, 16,192; in 
1832, 16,002; in 1833, 17,819; in 
1834, after the passing of the Coercion 
Bill, 21,381; in the year 1835, 21,265; 
and the year 1836, 23,891. Now 
this was what was called tranquillity 
(hear, and laughter). These returns 
showed that the number of committals, 
which in 1828 amounted, as he had 
stated, to 14,653, had increased in the 
course of eight years up to 23,891, 
and then Parliament was told that 
Ireland was in a remarkable state of 
tranquillity (hear, and laughter).” 
The Duke then adverted to the 
clap-trap which the theatrical viceroy 
had contrived for popularity. ‘The 
noble earl,” said he, with due scorn, 
“‘ made his tour through Ireland, and 
crime having increased, as it was 
stated, he had actually thought pro- 
per to exercise his authority to the 
extent of pardoning not less than about 
thirteen hundred persons (hear, hear). 
This accounted for the boasts of tran- 
quillity. But there was not any man 
who had property or connexion with 
Ireland, who did not feel that there 
was a total absence of security for 


life as well as for property. Nay, 


- 


that one description of property had 
been altogether done away with.” 
Now, whatare Englishmen to think 
of this result of Emancipation and 
Reform together? The highest autho- 
rities in the country are convened to 
decide on the state of the second great 
ortion of the empire. That portion 
is proved, on .the documents of the 
Cabinet itself, to be in a state of the 
most dreadful outrage; that outrage 
to be the direct result of a vast com- 
bination against all order, with secret 
oaths, and signs of conspiracy ; that 
conspiracy to be wholly the work of 
a bigoted and blood-thirsty faction, 
maddening the passions of the popu- 
lace for the purpose of extinguishing 
Protestantism in the empire, whether 
by the corruption of British council 
or the outbreak of Irish rebellion. 
And still the men who openly pro- 
nounce themselves the leaders of that 
faction, who openly insult the laws, 
taunt the feelings, and denounce the 
authority of England, do all this with- 
out being thwarted in their course! 
If such men proclaim themselves the 
abettors of a British Cabinet, it must 
beonly because they expect to degrade 
that Cabinet into tools, or have al- 
ready enlisted them as partisans, 
Where the hand is that of a ruffian, 
and the head that of a dupe, what 
must be the condition of the body? 
Where men are content to drag 
on a temporary existence in power, 
while every moment is purchased 
with a new plague-spot, what must 
be the final putrefaction? Where 
a government announces at once its 
want of strength, and its want of 
steadiness, by suffering itself to be 
carried on the shoulders of the 
first brawny ruffian that will take it 
in charge, what can England expect 
from it except passive submission to 


the wildest or the most wicked ca- . 


reer? We again call upon the people 
of England to consider the position in 
which they now stand. .The strug- 
gle is infinitely more desperate, ha- 
zardous, and determined than any 
conflict of party that they have ever 
seen, If the prostitution of patron- 
age, contempt of public feeling, insult 
to public justice, and ravage of life 
and property were tenfold what they 
are, they are nothing to the havoc of 
Popish ascendency. These would be 
but the mere scoriz and ashes of that 
vast furnace which burns deep bes 
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low—the mere defacers and burdens 
of the surface, turning it into sterili- 
ty, and making it repulsive to the 
eye of man; but still only the slight 
and every-day offspring of the prin- 
ciple of confla ration, which eats 
away the bowels of the land, and 
shakes it from hour to hour with me- 
naces of insecurity. It is neither the 
foolish Viceroy nor the criminal Agi- 
tator,—the brutal peasant, sent forth 
to midnight murder, nor the. sullen 
priest, raving against the Scriptures 
which denounce him,—neither the 
blind nor the blind leader,—that con- 
stitutes the true peril of the time. 
That peril is the ascendency of Pope- 
ry in the realm, ‘The mere struggle 
of party is laughed at by the puperior 
fiend; the peasant, whether slaugh- 
tering or slaughtered, is only a ci- 
pher in the great account; the exist- 
ence of the Agitator himself is but as 
a grain of dust; the infirmity of the 
Cabinet is but as the passing wind ; 
all are regarded as only a prelude to 
that tremendous dissonance, that roar 
of triumphant rebellion with which 
all the voices of persecution and infi- 
delity, ferocious bigotry and frantic 
revolt, are to be raised over the scaf- 
fold of the Protestant religion. The 
Duke of Wellington's exposure of the 
nature of those crimes exhibited them 


in a still more startling light. Of 


the enormous number of 23,891 in 
one year, the offences against the per- 
son amounted to 7769, and of these 
not less than 848 were cither cases of 
murder, or conspiracies to murder, or 
manslaughter, more than at the rate 
of two a-day.. There were not less 
than five hundred cases of malicious 
offences—of burning, destroying, and 
attacking property; and forty-four 
robberies of arms. By the returns 
from the county-officers there were, 
in 1836, 14,000 more criminals to be 
added to the 23,891 already given in 
the inspector's reports. In allusion 
to Lord Mulgrave’s silly pursuit of 
popularity, he asked, ‘‘ Had he never 
pardoned people who ought to have 
had the law carried into execution 
upon them? Had there not been some 
seeking of popular applause besides 
that which ought to result from the 
performance of great duties which he 
was called on, as the highest magis- 
trate in that country, to administer ? 
He really thought the British House 
of Lords was entitled to have those 
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matters satisfactorily accounted for.” 
The Duke then declared * that even 
the police returns seemed singularly 
confused. Formerly they were cor- 
rect in a very striking degree. What 
he demanded was returns which would 
acquaint their Lordships with the 
real state of Ireland. From all that 
he heard, and all that he knew, the 
state of crime was any thing but di- 
minished in the last year, There was 
one point also which the noble Lord 
had lost sight of, and that was, that 
armed bands were in the habit of 
passing through the country unpre- 
vente by the magistrates or any one 
else. nder those circumstances, it 
was ridiculous to use the word tran- 
ee 
Will it be believed that any man 
of common sense would have made 
the answer which Lord Melbourne 
made to this clear and forcible ap- 
peal? It was, * That it was not 
to Ireland, any more than as Ire- 
land was a part of the whole empire, 
that the word tranquillity was ap- 
plied ; and that he spoke of the gene- 
ral tranquillity of the British empire.” 
Was there ever logic like this? A 
great island, half the size of Britain, 
is in a state of. disorganization at 
least,—thirty thousand acts of atro- 
city are committed in the course of a 
year,—murders and manslaughters 
are frequent,—a furions conspira- 
cy is notoriously fermenting through 
the land,—and yet the Minister 
asserts all to be tranquil, because the 
larger of the two islands is undisturb- 
ed. By the same mode of reasoning, 
if a rebellion were raging in York. 
shire, while Middlesex and Essex re- 
mained loyal, Lord Melbourne would 
be entitled to declaim on the tran- 
quillity of Great Britain. But let us 
hear another of his arguments, equal- 
ly extraordinary. In reference to 
the Duke of Wellington’s statement 
that armed bands were in the habit of 
passing through the country, and that 
strong measures were required to put 
them down, “ Why,” said Lord Mel- 
bourne, ‘ strong measures have 
been already demanded and given. 
But what has been the result? The 
Arms Act itself had proved quite fruit- 
less, and he did not believe it posstbje 
to frame laws which could effectually 
get the arms out of the hands of the 
P .” Let the Protestants of Ire- 
i. , and of England too, hear this 
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declaration. What does it amount 
to but an absolute declaration of the 
inefficiency of the laws, or of the im- 
potence of the Government? What 
would common sense say? If your 
laws are not sufficient to put down 
rebels in arms, make stronger ; for 
the rebels must be put down, or the 
state is surrendered. If you have a 
government either too foolish to con- 
ceive protective measures, too feeble to 
enforce them, or too factious to resist 
faction, then cast off that govern- 
ment at once, and choose men fitted 
to defend the state, for without such 
men all must be ruined. Let us hear 
Lord Melbourne again in his confes- 
sion of Cabinetimpotence. “ He had 
formerly been for extraordinary mea- 
sures, but he was not for them now, 
for he did not think they gave a go- 
vernment any strength.” And for 
what possible reason is it to be con- 
ceived that the Minister abandons 
this power of sustaining good, and 
extinguishing evil? ‘ He thinks,” 
forsooth, “ that they bring odium 
and obloquy on a government, and 
thus weaken rather than strengthen 
it.” But must not any man of under- 
standing ask, Whose odium and oblo- 
quy do they bring ‘on Government? 
Certainly not the odium or obloquy 
of the honest part of the community, 
‘whom they defend ; nor of the wise, 
who see their necessity. They are 
obnoxious only to villains and trai- 
tors. But what is the use of laws 
unless they can protect us against vil- 
lains and traitors? And what more 
contemptuous stigma can be branded 
on the imbecility of a government, 
than that they are unable to adopt 
the defence of the state, or that be- 
cause they cannot do all, they are de- 
termined to do nothing ? 

But we have to mark another point 
of this O'Connell legislation. Lord 
Roden had expressed the alarm which 
Irish Protestantism naturally felt at 
seeing offices in Ireland rapidly fill- 
ing with Papist functionaries. For 
not merely have the high situations, 
which might be considered objects of 
intelligent ambition, been filled.up by 
Roman Catholics, but a habit of put- 
ting them into all the local and minor 
situations of authority was charged 
on the Government. This evil the 
Irish Protestant dreaded most of all. 
The appointment of Papists to the 
higher offices, would be at once a 
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grievance and a danger. How is it 
possible to doubt the pap 23 of choos. 
ing Popish counsellors for a Protes. 
tant Government—counsellors whose 
religious belief, if they have any at 
all, must prompt them to denounce 
Protestantism as a ‘ damnable here. 
sy,” to thwart all Protestant coun. 
cils, and to triumph in all Protestant 
overthrow? How is it possible to 
doubt, that in a Government whose 
religious interests are not merely in 
frequent discussion, but are the essen- 
tial topics, mingling of necessity with all 
deliberations, and often paramount to 
all the political opinion of a Papist, must 
not be singularly liable to corruption 
by his religious bias? If an infidel, 
he must be unsafe, from his gene- 
ral want of the only great bond 
of human fidelity. If a Papist, he 
must be unsafe, from the pressure 
of the Romish principle of destroying 
every faith repugnant to Rome. If 
ambition of a more adventurous class 
inflame him, and he thinks of the 
supremacy of Popery as a step to his 
aim, what formidable advantages for 
national disturbance must not be in 
the hands ofa confidential adviser ofthe 


‘Crown, with a fribble like Lord Mul- 


grave in his power; constantly sug- 
gesting measures of mischief, which the 
well-dressed simpleton at his side mis- 
takes for lures to popularity ; and em- 
ploying all his means to perplex better 
councils, awake latent animosities, and 
alienate the known friends of English 
connexion! What is to hinder a Pa- 
pist from going to the last extent of 
that atrocious treachery, which Po- 
pery pronounces righteous zeal, and 
betraying the most private councils of 
the state? Who are pledged to their 
undoing ? At this moment some of 
the most confidential law officers of 
the Irish Government are Papists, and 
violent ones ; bitter haranguers against 
Protestant feelings in and out of the 
Legislature. Chosen by Mr O’Con- 
nell’s express desire, who can doubt the 
purpose for which they were chosen? 
With what eyes must not Protestants 
regard their condition? On this side 
of the Irish Channel sits the Cabinet, 
listening with feigned civility and real 
fear to the Agitator ; on the other side 
sits the Viceroy between a pair of Pa- 
pists placed in authority over him, at 
once for their virulence and their 
subserviency. The British Cabinet, 
like a debtor with the bailiffs at his 
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heels; the gentle Viceroy, like a 
maiden with a pair of Duennas be- 
side her, ordering the management of 
her pulses and her purse, and dictating 
every syllable of a soul destined to 
leading-strings by nature. And, while 
all this absurdity affronts the common 
sense of the land, is there no darker 
hazard? Do the conspirators spend all 
their gunpowder in fireworks? While 
money is to be made by official routine, 
the lawyers may be satisfied to follow 
the routine; while thecollision is yet in 
the preparative state, public officers 
may not choose to involve themselves 
in the hazards of too hasty change ; 
so long as the appearance of impar- 
tiality costs them nothing, they may 
perform their functions without chi- 
canery, and even respect their oaths. 
But we shall have yet to think of try- 
ing times, and when those times shall 
occur, what is to become of neutrality ? 
What Papist duties will not be de- 
manded of every Papist, by the faction 
which has erected him into power? 
The individuals in question may resist. 
But let the conduct of the thirty-five 
Papists, members of the last Parlia- 
ment, give the general reply. Let 
their injuries and insults to the Pro- 
testant Church show how far the body 
can respect the. most solemn obliga- 
tions before man and heaven. Let 
the recollection of the conduct of the 
whole Popish cabal, from their pre- 
lates down to their peasantry, prove 
the utter impossibility of binding the 
Papist by any bond capable of be- 
ing devised by the authority, or bro- 
ken by the falsehood of man. 

But the glaring evil becomes still 
more glaring when it descends into 
the lower grades. Every man knows 
what vexations may be practised by a 
fool or a knave in the magistracy ; how 
often a single blunderer can disturb a 
whole county ; and how longa litigious 
and petulant upstart on the bench 
can insult his betters. But add sec- 
tarian bitterness, and a craving for 
popularity to insolence of nature, and 
how deeply does the power of the ma- 
gistracy make men loathe the office. 
Is not the history of the Rebellion of 
1641 before us still? Do we not see 
there written in letters of blood the 
desperate folly of trusting the police 
of a Protestant Government to hostile 
hands. In those days, the policy had 
been all submission, confidence, reli- 
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ance on the Papist, the whole farce 
and tragedy of conciliation in one ter- 
rible drama. Massacre was the re- 
sult. May God avert the amen; but 
if it is to be averted, it will not be for 
the indolent or the headstrong. Vigi- 
lance is the only sound policy where 
perfidy exists. England must exert 
the power given to her by the Con- 
stitution, and by flinging overboard 
the Cabinet which has brought the 
pestilence into the ship, extinguish the 
contagion. What are we to hope from 
Lord Melbourne? Let him answer. 
«“ The noble Lord (Roden) has re- 
quested of his noble friend (Mulgrave) 
not to appoint to offices persons, who 
by their principles would be incapaci- 
tated from performing the duties of 
those offices.” We cannot conceive 
a more justifiable request, or a more 
essential policy. But what does Lord 


. Melbourne say. “ Now he would take 


it upon himself to affirm that the course 
which his noble friend would consider 
it his duty to pursue, was not to consi- 
der what might be or might not be, 
the opinions of persons appointed to 
any office, but what was their conduct 
and the manner in which they dis- 
charged the duties of the situation in 
which they were placed.” Now, if 
this were not said in palpable mock- 
ery, in what spirit could it be said ? 
What is the source of any man’s con-* 
duct but his opinions? On Lord Mel- 
bourne’s maxim, principles seem to be 
wholly out of the question, and the 
only impulse of man is his pay: But 
whatever may be Lord Melbourne’s 
personal practice on such occasions, 
we shall tell him that opinions are the 
only guides of conduct, and that none 
but a fool or a knave would entrust 
men with power before some know- 
ledge of their principles is obtained as 
a guide to their use of it. It is true, 
that the Papist policeman may do his 
duty decently where his bigotry does 
not interfere ; but let the time of trou- 
ble come, let him be told by his fellow 
constables that ‘ seven millions” out 
of the eight are sworn to revolt. The 
priest harangues him to “ fight for the 
good of his soul,” as the priest orders 
his rabble to vote at elections; and let 
some ruffian agitator halloo his in- 
furiated rabble, “ Down with the Sas- 
senagh,” we shall then see whether 
Papist opinions have nothing to do 
with Papist conduct, The unchained 
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futies of rapine and massiefe will re- 
bike the indolent folly and the insane 
sophism of the mirtister. 

Another topic of great importance 
was brought forward on the 7th of De- 
eember in the House of Commons. Mr 
O'Brien, the member for Limerick, 
moved for a Committee to proceed 
against the election fund. The his- 
tory of this fund has been so largely 
before the public, that we shall merely 
advert to its outline. The conduct of 
the Irish elections had been so gross, 
such acknowledged bribery, and such 
open intimidation had taken place, that 
ho less than fourteen petitions were 
afinounced immediately. But, as it 
was well known that many of the can- 
didates were men who had either éx- 
hausted their means by former elec- 
tions, or were urable to sustain the 
expense of maintaining their seats, 
with all the justice on their side, it 
was proposed by the friends of jus- 
tice and the Constitution that a fund 
should be raised to the petitioners 
in such cases as, after a full exa- 
Mination by the society, were mat- 
ters of utiquestionable right. This 
proceeding greatly alarmed O'Con- 
nell and his faction. His borough- 
mongering was threatened with a re- 
vision, which by no means suited his 
.ideas of trade; and he, of course, 
declaimed against it furiously. All 
’ his creatures were in a State of as- 
tonished virtue, which astoriished no- 
body else ; aud the “ free and inde- 

éndent members” whom he drags at 
is hinder parts, were loud in their 
wrath at this stigma on their political 
parity. Mr O’Brien, fortunately for 
limself, is the very reverse of an 
orator, and the labour which it costs 
this free and independent joint of the 
tail to speak three consecutive sen- 
tences, will save him, we presume, the 
trouble of making the painful experi- 
ment for all time to comé. Mr E. 
L. Bulwer seconded him, 

Sir William Follett then rose, and 
*demolishea mover, seconder, and mo- 
tion, with the most amusing facility. 
He began by flinging the charge of 
illegality back in the teeth of the 
hofiourable members. ‘ It has been 
stated,” said Sir William, * that per- 
sonis not connected with the constitu- 
eticy of the particular borough of 
Limerick, or other plaées petitioned 


against, aré, by the act of subsctibing, 





guilty of a breach of privilege. 1 de: 
sind, will this deste be Heaponted 
by any Minister, 6r by atiy law officer 
of the Crown? If it shall, I at once 
deny it. I protest against the doc. 
trine. When, I would ask, has the 
noble Lord (Russell), or the Attorney. 
General-discovered this illegality? [ 
eannot help thinking that there is 
something peculiar in the conduct of 
the Government in this time of the 
nice balance of their power. I have 
a latent suspicion that Ministers have 
found infirmities in the titles of some 
of their supporters, when they now 
begin to discover that custom illegal 
which has existed as long as Pati. 
ment itself.””—(Héar, hear.) He then 
dissected the absurd argument, that 
persons who were not constituents had 
no right to interfere. “ I plainly 
ask the honourable member,” said he, 
“is he not when in the House as 
much a representative of the people of 
England, as any member elected in 
this country?”—(Loud cheers from 
the Opposition.) Sir William then 
proceeded to fling his lance succes. 
sively at the sturdiest patriots who 
had exhibited their sudden indigna- 
tion on the subject. I have never 
kriown,” said he, “a time of party 
excitement, when similar stibscriptions 
were not entered into, I shall there- 
fore never stibscribe to the opinion, 
that the Association is uneconstitu- 
tional. What was the ecasé of the 
Dorset election in 1831, when my 
noble friend Lord Ashley was te- 
turned? A committee in London, 
instantly published placards, calling 
on all Reformérs to subseribe to un- 
seat the noble lord, and a petition was 
presented, though the cause was alto- 
gether unfounded. I now ask, wlio 
composed that committee? Is the 
noble Lord the member for North 
Devon (Lord Ebrington) in the 
House? Will he say, whether the 
same men were hot judges and jurors? 
—(Hear, heat.) Is the membér for 
Bridport (Mr Warburton) in the 
Housé ?—(Héar,; hear.) He can tell 
whence the funds wete derived, and 
whether any foreign potentatées had 
subscribed.—(Cheers and laughter.) 
Ate the honotitable members for 
Cornwall, Chester, and Wiltshire in 
the Hoiise (Lord Grosvetiot, Me Bei- 
fiett; aid Mr Péndarves) ?— (Loud 
cheers froth the Opposition.) » 1 aik 
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the honourable member for Bridport 
if he was not present at the ballot for 
the committee on the petition against 
Lord Ashley? I ask the honourable 
members for Cornwall, Devonshire, 
and Wiltshire, did they think it ne- 
cessary to be absent on the occasion ? 
—(Great cheering.) The honourable 
member for Lincoln (Bulwer), has 
been very eloquent about the impro- 
priety of the honourable baronet (Sir 
¥. Burdett) having subscribed L.20. 
I ask; has that honourable metnber 
never subscribed to an election fund 
himself?” “He then read an extract 
from the Globe, March 1835, stating 
that Mr Villiers would be sure to un- 
seat his antagonist on petition, but 
that the expenses being too much for 
him, it would be a shame if the Re- 
formers of England should leave the 
subscribers to his petition unaided. 
We perceive, said the Globe, in the 
list of subscribers for conducting Mr 
Villiers’ petition against the return of 
Mr Lushington, the name of Mr 
Edward Lytton Bulwer for L.5, 58. 
(Great laughter.) This Mr Bulwer 
denied, and denied that’ he had ever 
subscribed to any election fund. Of 
course we cannot press it upon the 
recollection of Mr Bulwer after this, 
but it may fairly be a matter of sur- 
prise that no contradiction was ever 
given to so public a statement before. 
He then proceeded to the general 
question, after having thus eut up, one 
after the other, the purists on the op- 
posite side of the House. 

“It has been said that the election 
fund: is for the purpose of putting 
down the Roman Catholics exclusively. 
That is a calumny. I have reason to 
believe, that many of the elections in 
Ireland have been carried either by in- 
timidation or by unqualified votes, and 
there can be no doubt that elections 
in Ireland are gained by fictitious 
votes to an extent. unknown in this 
country. It has been said that this 
Association has generated the peti- 
tions ; that is a mistake. In a Dublin 
paper of the 18th of last August, pe- 


-titions were announced from fourteen 


laces to unseat twetity-six members. 
t was not till the 30th of August, 
twelve days after; that the first meet- 
ing of the Association took place. So 
much for this charge. What is the 


nature of this Association as-stated in 
its own resolutions? It has never been 
their purpose to originate or under- 
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take the preseiitation of election peti- 
tions from Ireland, nor to interfere 
with their management when pre- 
sented. They merely propose to 
make graiits of money in aid of the 
necessary expenses, in such cases as 
seemed to them to be of 4 just and 
deserving character, and in which the 
parties promoting them were really in 
need of the support of the public.— 
(Loud cries of hear, hear, from the 
Opposition.) I shall read one more 
of their resolutions. ‘ They will 
therefore require in all cases in which 
their assistance is asked, to be satisfied 
that there are good grounds for the 
prosecution of petitions; that they 
have not been presented for the pur- 
pose of causing vexation to the op- 
posite party, and that the inliabitants 
of the county or borough in Ireland 
so applying for aid, have done all in 
their power to raise the necessary 
funds themselves, and still stand in 
need of assistance.’” 

All this was triumphant and wn- 
answerable, and no attempt was made 
at giving atiy thing that deserved the 
name of an answer. The debate con- 
cluded by the rejection of the motion 
against the Association, by 331 
against 121, a majority of 210; and 
an amendment by Whittle Harvey 
for a committee to consider the best 
means for reducing the expensés at 
elections -was also thrown out by 389 
against 91; a majority of 298. 

We have ailverted, to this subject, 
with the more minuteness, from its 
being beyond all comparison the most 
important that has come before Par- 
liament since the Reform Bill. We 
regard it as the first remedial step 
against the evil working of that most 
rash, unprincipled,; and violent mea- 
sure. No man can venture now to 
repeat the absurd promise of its work- 
ing well. Where are its abettors 
now to be found? The Conservatives 
stigmatize it as a trick of political 
swindlers for their own aggrandize- 
ment, The Whigs disclaim it as use- 
less’ to their possession of power, the 
only object which they ever had in 
view; and the Radicals trample it 
under their feet, as an impudent 
moekery, 4 broken trap for populari- 
ty; a fraudulent pretence to re-estab- 
lish the eharacter of an expiring fac- 
tion. Mr Huitie pronowices that it 
is nothiiig, if it does not advance. 
Where his advance would stop, We 
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leave to be discovered in the recesses 
of as sullen a heart, and as perplexed 
an understanding, as any in the lowest 
dens of Radicalism. Mr Grote pro- 
nounces, that since the Reform Bill, 
corruption has increased beyond all 
count, and brings forward his wit- 
nesses to prove that bribery, treating, 
and intimidation, swamp the elections 
to a degree of which the periods most 
charged with political vileness afford 
no example. The cry of all is 


against it, contempt in one party, dis- 
appointment in another, furious dis- 
gust in the third. Let Lord Grey 
now look on his handiwork and re- 
joice; let that superannuated figure 
of decayed politics bend over the off- 


spring of his old age, and feel such 
enjoyment as he can in the proof that 
his bitter spirit has found its pu- 
nishment in the loss of the last rem- 
nant of his political reputation ; that 
the child to which he looked for the 
continuance of his name, has only 
lived long enough to blight his cha- 
racter, and that the only question now 
is, whether its frame exhibited more 
folly or mischief; or its universal re- 
jection more disgust for itself, or dis- 
dain for its fabrication. 

But it is in Ireland that the evil of 
the Reform Bill has exhibited its fullest 
rancour. That with the fatalact of 1829 
in existence, the mind of any statesman 
on earth, excepting the senility of 
Lord Grey, should not have seen at 
a glance the infinite hazard of adding 
the Reform Bill to the working of 
Popish passion; that he should not 

- have dreaded the mingling of those 
two clements of combustion in the 
vessel of wrath put into the hands of 
a people violent in every thing, and as 
blindly devoted to their superstition 
as rashly discontented with English 
government ; that when the voice of 
the Popish Bill had in an evil hour 
summoned the passions and hatreds 
of the populace from the sullen bed 
in which, like Milton’s fallen spirits, 
they had lain unconscious since their 
overthrow ; the hand of a still more 
frantic legislation should lead on 
its way to national ruin. What the 
Emancipation Bill could only awaken, 
the Reform Bill urged, embodied, and 
marshalled. It placed the ruffians 
who were content to wade alike 
through mire or through blood, in 
sight of power; it gave them a vast 
populace alike fierce in their old pre- 
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judices and cpen to new delusion ; it 
generated in that populace themselves 
the belief that they had only to de. 
clare their will to be obeyed; only 
to demand public subversion to see 
life and property submitted to their 
grasp; and only to throng the hust- 
ings by day, and fill the land with 
burning and plunder by night, to see 
England shrink from the ineffectual 
struggle, and Ireland and Protestant- 
ism flung at their mercy. The cry 
of the priest now is, “ Down with the 
heretics, and vote for your God!” 
The public cry of the whole conspi- 
racy is, “ Hurrah for Repeal.” 

Yet this is but the vulgar cry for the 
vulgar. A deeper curse lurks within. 
Ireland is not the ambition of the ac- 
tual leaders of this conspiracy. They 
will not be content with the tillage of 
a sterile and secondary portion, while 
the fertility, breadth, and opulence of 
England spread out before them. The 
Dane or the Norman pirate might 
have been as well content with the 
plunder of the Orcades, while the cities 
of the South were open to their inva- 
sion. The continued temptation of 
power and plunder has fixed the eye 
of the Irish Papist on England, and 
from England he will never retire, to 
indulge in the feeble fruition of the 
sister country. Rebellion will never 
be content with an island, when it may 
possess itself of an empire. To cor- 
rupt the English representation, to 
extinguish the voice of England, to 
overawe and outvote the voice of Eng- 
land, are the true objects of the con- 
spiracy. If repeal were granted to- 
morrow; the shouts of the Irish rabble 
would find no echo in their leaders. 
The Goth and the Vandal rioting in 
the fields of. Italy would as soon have 
























returned to their Scythian wilderness 


or their frozen seas. The scene of the 
contest is wholly changed with the prize 
of victory. The revolter of the marsh 
and the mountain is now in the land 
of the palace and the temple. The 
fall of the Irish Church would be a 
poor triumph to the overthrow of Pro- 
testantism in England, itself the in- 
evitable forerunner of the fall of Pro- 
testantism throughout Europe. To 
say, that the Irish elections have 
nothing to do with us, is therefore not 
merely a fraud on our confidence, but 
an insult to our understanding. They 
are vitally important to every interest 
of England, It is the primary duty 
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of every English Protestant, whether 
Churchman or Sectarian; it is the 
duty even of every Englishman, whe- 
‘her Protestant or Papist, who loves 
his liberty and hates oppression, to 
resist to the utmost of his means the 
conspiracy which would plant tempo- 
ral and spiritual tyranny in the place 
of national freedom. Parliament has 
now openly sanctioned the fund for 
securing purity of election. The na- 
tion has adopted only that expedient 
for the good cause which had been 
adopted before its eyes for the further- 
ance of the bad. It is not two years 
since an O'Connell fund was raised 
among the Radicals of England, with 
the politic, patriotic, and economical 
Mr Hume at its head; L.8000 was 
given to the Agitator, and for what ? 
Was it to sustain a right, or to do a 
wrong? The Parliamentary tribunal 
decided that Mr O’Connell was un- 
justifiably chosen, and that the seat 
belonged to his antagonists. That 
trial cost these honest antagonists no 
less than L.20,000! Are we to hesi- 


tate whether those gentlemen are to 
be again rejected from the representa- 
tion which is their right, or to be kept 


out of Parliament till they are mulcted 
of another L.20,000 for their patriot- 
ism? That the party who promoted 
the O'Connell subscription should ery 
out against the election fund, is at 
once ridiculous and natural; ridicu- 
lous, that they should exclaim against 
what they had themselves been doing 
but the moment before, and natural, 
because no man is more indignant at 
detection than the criminal. But 
those things are for our warning. 
Again we say, that if the battle is to 
be fought at the hustings, the victory 
is to be won only in Parliament. That 
this is the crisis, and that the expulsion 
of a few profligate partisans, and their 
replacement by a few honest men, 
May make this session the beginning 
of a boundless triumph to England 
and Protestantism. Every man in 
the empire who has a pound ought to 
give a shilling of it to this just, pa- 
triotic, and necessary subscription. 

We proceed, however, with the 
detail of the doings of the Session, from 
which this diversion to the working of 
the Reform Bill upon the combustible 
elements furnished by Ireland, has for 
& moment withdrawn our attention. 

If, in the discussion upon the Irish 
election petitions, the Ministry had 
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placed themselves in the absurd situaa 
tion of vehemently denouncing as il« 
legal what was proved to have been 
the daily practice of half the individuals 
of which that Ministry was composed, 
and of threatening an enquiry in the first 
instance, against which they were ulti- 
mately compelled to vote, what shall we 
say both of the absurdity and the moral 
degradation of their position in regard 
to the next question which occupied 
the attention of Parliament ? 

If the only matter connected with’the 
conduct of the Ministry on this ques- 
tion were the abstract propriety of 
granting or refusing at the present day 
an enquiry into pre-existing pensions 
—however clear we might hold the 
negative of that question to be, and 
however unequitable and unworthy of 
the Ministers of the Crown the pro- 
position which they have not only 
sanctioned, but brought forward,—we 
might merely have alluded to this as 
one of the numerous, or rather number- 
less instances in which, for the sake of 
a limited and ephemeral popularity, 
they have lent their sanction to mea- 
sures which, both as men and Minis- 
ters, they must have felt to be inde- 
fensible. We might have passed over 
the subject with the simple expression 
of our regret, that in an English House 
of Commons there should be found 
any body of individuals, high in station, 
and laying claim to character and ho- 
nourable feelings—above all, the offi« 
cial organs of the Crown and the natu- 
ral guardians of its dignity—-who could 
descend to avail themselves of a techni- 
cal point of law, upon a question invol- 
ving the interests of private justice and 
national honour. But as affects the 
Ministry, this question involved much 
more than the equity or injustice of the 
proposed measure. - It involved the far- 
ther enquiry— What had been the line 
taken by the Ministry upon the subject, 
up to the moment when Mr Spring Rice 
submitted to the House his proposal 
for a committee of enquiry? If that 
previous line of conduct and opinion 
was in direct contradiction to the course ° 
now adopted, what explanation could 
be given of the grounds of the altera- 
tion? Orif no such explanation was 
given or attempted, what opinion was 
to be formed of a Ministry, maintaining 
within a twelvemonth opinions abso- 
lutely contradictory of each other, and 
that, be it observed (as Sir Robert 
Peel remarked, when disposing of a 
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subterfuge to which, he imagined, 
they might attempt to resort), not 
upon a question of expediency, which 
might possibly vary with the varying 
contingencies of affairs, but upon a 
question of justice, which necessarily 
remained the same yesterday, to-day, 
and to-morrow. Let it be kept in 
view that the whole amount of the 
Pension List which is to form the sub- 
ject of enquiry is L.150,000; that it 
embraces 383 pensiovs, some of them 
as low as L.48, or L50; that of 
the whole 383, ouly 58 pensions have 
been granted by any Minister now alive, 
while even of these, 19 were granted by 
Lord Sidmouth thirty. three years ago; 
and consequently that six- sevenths then 
of the whole pensions now to be enquired 
into were pensions granted from 1769, 
down to the commencement of the pre- 
sent century, by Ministers now moul- 
dering in their graves, and unable per- 
sonally to explain or justify the grounds 
on which the pension was given. 
No one disputed the mere technical 
plea, that the Pension List might, on 
the death of the Sovereign, legally be 
enquired into by Parliament. As 
charged upon the Civil List, it nomi- 
nally fell by the demise of the Crown ; 
but the true question, as every one 
felt, was not, whether it was strictly 
legal, but whether it was just and ho- 
nourable for Parliament to avail itself 
of this technics! opening for enquiry, 
or whether long usage, and reliance on 
that usage, had not given the furce of 
law to the previous practice, and entit- 
led the holders of pensions to view 
them as annuities, dependent only on 
their own lives, and not on the life of 
the Sovereign. On this point the case, 
as put by Sir Robert Peel, in a speech 
which, but for the noble and feeling 
supplement made to it by Lord Stan- 
ley, we should have said exhausted the 
question, was conclusive, if any facts 
and reasoning could, in the present 
House of Commons, be regarded as 
such. From the days of James 
If., the pensions granted by pre- 
ceding sovereigns had been uniformly 
respected. When, in 1780, Mr Burke, 
to whose authority Mr Spring Rice 
with matchless intrepidity had appealed, 
proposed is reforin of the Civil List, 
and the limitation of the right of grant- 
ing pensions in future to cases of ser- 
* vices rendered, or of distress, he had in 
the strongest terms reprobated the idea 
of interfering with pensions previously 
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granted. ‘ Those places, and others 
of the same kind, that are held for life, 
are considered as property. They 
have been given as a provision fow 
children. They have been the subject 
of family settlements ; they have been 
the security of creditors. What the 
law respects shall be sacred to me. If 
the barriers of law should be broken 
down upon ideas of convenience, we 
shall have no longer any thing certain 
among us.”—* The mere sum of the 
reform is by no means worth the 
sacrifice of a principle of law.  Indivi- 
duals pass like shadows, but the com. 
monwealth is fixed and stable. The 
difference, therefore, of to-day and to. 
morrow, which to private people is 
immense, to the State is nothing; at 
anyerate it is better to reconcile our 
economy with our laws, than to set 
them at variance—a quarrel which in 
the end must be destructive to both.” 
Such was the opinion of that great 
statesman as to the past, even while 
proposing a limitation of the preroga- 
tive as to the future. 

How, then, did the Reform Ministry, 
the predecessors of the present Minis. 
ters, act when, by the death of George 
IV. and the accession of the late sove. 
reign, the question of the Pension List 
came before them? The Duke of Wel- 
lington and Sir Robert Peel had resign, 
ed office, because they had opposed, 
without success, the motion for a coms 
mittee on the Civil List. The Ministry 
of Earl Grey and Lord Spencer had 
succeeded, ** with every motive,” as Sir 
R Peel observed, ‘‘ to take up this sub+ 
ject as a matter of private interest: a 
Ministry who had not granted the pen- 
sions, and might have naturally wished 
to throw discredit upon them.” The 
Reform Ministry, of which Lord John 
Russell and Mr Spring Rice formeda 
part, entering upon office pledged to 
retrenchment and to enquiry, and em- 
barrassed by no difficulties arising from 
their having themselves granted the 
pensions upon the list, firmly and hon- 
ourably refused to sanction that enquiry 
which the present Reform Ministry 
have been the first to propose. The 
committee, of which Lord Althorp as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was ¢lait- 
man, reported, that “ pensions on t 
Civil List have always hitherto been con- 
sidered as granted for life; and, in faets 
no instance has og¢curred where 4 
pension on the Civil List granted byoné 
sovereign has been discontinued on tf 
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accession of his successor.” After 
noticing the reliance placed by individu- 
als on this invariable custom, they pro- 
ceeded—‘** Adverting to all the cir. 
cumstances of the case; considering that 
no material relief to the finances of the 
country could be derived from the most 
rigid measures of retrenchment applied 
to the Pension List; that in many cases 
severe distress, in some actual injustice, 
wouid arise to individuals from the 
general discontinuance of pensions ; 
that such discontinuance on his Ma- 
jesty’s accession would be a departure 
{rom an usage invariably observed on 
the accession of his Majesty's prede- 
cessors, your committee do not think it 
advisable to withdraw from the Crown 
those funds which may enable thie 
Crown, if it shall so think fit, to conti- 
nue the pensions on the Civil List of 
his late Majesty.” 

But if the report expressed the de- 
cided opinion of the Ministry, as a 
body, on the injustice of the proposed 
enquiry into the Pension List, the opi- 
nions of individual members of the 
Ministry were expressed in still stronger 
terms. Lord Althorp knew that, by 
granting the enquiry, he might gain a 
fleeting mob popularity : he was warned 
by Mr Portman that, by opposing it, 
he might “lose the countenance of 
those who had hitherto supported 
him;” but he had the manliness to 
preter the right to the expedient, and 
the permanent reputation of an ho- 
nourable Minister to the worthless 
support of those who were inclined to 
violate the long established rules of 
justice. We willingly consign to our 
pages that declaration, of which Sir 
Kobert Peel most justly remarked that 
it was one ‘‘so noble and high-mind- 
ed,” that it might well “form a subject 
of boasting and congratulation to his 
family.” ‘I can never conceive it is 
my duty as a Minister of this country, 
or of the House, as a part of the legis- 
lature, to take advantage of a technical 
point of law, in order to do what in my 
conscience I believe to be unjust. It is 
undoubtedly true that, by taking ad- 
vantage of a technical point of law, 
those pensions might be made to expire 
on the demise. There would be a 


strict egal justification for making them 
80 expire; but I put it to the House, 
I put it to the country, whether it 
would be a worthy course for Govern- 
ment to take advantage of that circum. 
stance, and whether the relief which 
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would be thereby obtained could be 
put in competition with the discredit 
of such a proceeding. Having said 
this, I have only to add, that 1 await 
the decision of the Committee and the 
House with the deference and respect 
to which it is entitled, and that it is 
my most earnest wish that I may be 
able to comply with any alterations or 
modifications which may be suggested. 
At the same time I must observe, that 
I can never consider myself as bound 
to submit to the decision of any Com. 
mittee, or of the House itself. or of 
any other power whatever, if that de- 
cision should involve in it what I deem 
to be an act of injustice.” 

Lord Spencer, and we regret it, 
has ceased to be a member of 
the House of Commons; but had he 
still remained in office, and a member 
of that Howse, we cannot persuade 
ourselves that, under any pressure, 
either from without or from within, he 
would have swerved from the declara- 
tion thus solemnly made, and lent his 
approbation and aid to the very en- 
quiry which he thus earnestly and even 
eloquently—for there is an eloquence 
in the very simplicity of this appeal— 
deprecated as ‘‘ unjust,” ‘ discreditas 
ble,” and ‘* unworthy of any govern. 
ment.’’ We cannot persuade ourselves 
that he who despised the implied threat 
of the member for Dorchester, would 
have yielded to the dictation of the 
member for Suuthwark. The autho, 
rity of Lord Althorp, however, and 
the principles of the Reform Ministry 
of Earl Grey, we are aware, are now 
of small weight under the Administra- 
tion of Lord Melbourne and Lord John 
Russell. But at least Lord John Rus- 
sell's sayings and doings in 1837 might 
be supposed to have some resemblance 
to his speeches and his conduct in 
1836; and Mr Spring Rice, however 
he may disregard the opinions of Lord 
Althorp, might be presumed to have 
some respect for the recorded opinions 
of Mr Spring Rice on the question. 

How, then, stands the question as te 
the previously expressed opinions of 
these honourable individuals? In April 
1836, Lord John Russell, alluding to 
the proposed enquiry, stated that the 
question was, whether the House were 
to enter uponan examination of the Pen- 
sion List, and to go through it ** namé 
after name, and person after person, in 
order to hunt out some circumstance to 
show that, at the time the pension was 
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granted, it was not granted for merito- 
rious services.” And hethus proceeded 
to characterise the proposal,—‘ Could 
any proposal be more odious and de- 
grading? Could any proposition be 
better calculated, by taking up the per- 
sonal affairs of individuals, to gratify 
private animosity and malignity?” 
After contrasting the great reduction 
made in departments where they were 
entitled legitimately to reduce, with 
the miserable saving which could by 
possibility be effected from a revisal of 
the Pension List, “let that diminu- 
tion,” continued tl:e noble Secretary for 
the Home Department, ‘‘ be compared 
with the small diminution that alone 
could be hoped for by acquiescing in 
the honourable and learned member's 
petty and unjust proposition. The one 
had the features of wise, great, and 
national retrenchment ; the other as- 
sumed the appearance of private pique 
and miserable malice!” 

Did the honourable Chancellor of 
Exchequer differ from the Secretary in 
opinion as to this question? On the 
contrary, their unanimity was wonder- 
ful. There seemed to be a contest 
between them which should apply to the 
proposed enquiry the strongest and se- 
yerest epithets. ‘‘ You passed those 
acts,” said Mr Rice, ‘ with your eyes 
open; and why should the House of 
Commons now be called upon, at the 
suggestion of the honourable member 
for Colchester (now the member for 
Southwark), to go into the most fruzt- 
Jess, the most painful, the most dis- 
gusting enquiry ?” 

**Odious and degrading,” “‘ petty and 
unjust,” ‘‘a measure of private pique 
and miserable malice,” an enquiry 
** most fruitless, most odious, most dis- 
gusting ;”” these were the terms of just 
and indignant condemnation applied by 
‘Lord John Russell and Mr Spring Rice 
(arcades ambo) to Mr Harvey’s motion 
for an enquiry into the Civil List in 
1836, 

We have certainly witnessed many 
strange revolutions of opinion on the 
“part of the present Ministry—many de- 
grading concessions to that faction by 
which they are supported—many com- 
promises of principle—many direct vio- 

ations of good faith; but was it pos- 
Sible, even in the whole catalogue of 

contingencies, to imagine that the very 
same individuals who, in 1836, had thus 
characterised the motion of Mr Har- 
‘vey, and recorded their conyiction of 
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its atrocious injustice, should, in 1837, 
themselves introduce and support the 
very same motion in the very same 
words? Is it possible to go beyond 
this in fathoming the depths of politi. 
cal degradation ? 

Humiliating as the position of Mi- 
nisters has been for some time past, 
this last display was still wanting to sa- 
tisfy the country to what desperate 
shifts, to what abandonment of princi- 
ple, and of their recorded opinions, they 
could and would descend, in order to 
purchase a few months’ additional ten- 
ure of office. The common feeling of 
the House of Commons during the de- 
bate was, that never did men present so 
contemptible, so ludicrous an aspect as 
these Cabinet Ministers when writhing 
under the quotations from their own 
speeches made by Lord Stanley and 
Sir Robert Peel. Had the Conserva- 
tives been allowed to select the very 
mode by which their opponents should 
most effectually cover themselves with 
absurdity and disgrace, they could have 
devised none so effective as Ministers 
have imagined for themselves in their 
conduct on the Pension List. 

There was not even an attempt 
made (how indeed could there be?) to 
account for the change of opinion, or 
to reconcile the conduct and opinions 
of Ministers in 1836, with their conduct 
and opinions in 1887. There was no 
pretext of increased popular clamour 
on the subject; not even any one of 
the usual discreditable excuses and 
subterfuges, of which on other occa- 
sions they have availed themselves, in 
order to cover their retreat. For the 
notable plea of Lord Ebrington, viz., 
that the question of the Pension List 
was now in a different position, in 
consequence of the principles which 
had been recognised by the New Poor 
Law bill—(a matter with which it has 
much the same connexion as Tenter- 
den Steeple with Goodwin Sands!)— 
even this hollow and miserable support 
was struck from under them by Lord 
Stanley, who showed that when Minis- 
ters and Lord Ebrington himself had 
made these declarations condemnatory 
of enquiry, the Poor Law bill had pass- 
ed, and Lord John Russeil had, in 1836, 
actually replied, and triumphantly, as 
might be expected where the answer 
was so obvious and so conclusive, to 
the analogy founded on this very Poor 
Law bill. In fact, the Ministers at- 

tempted no reply, no explanation; the 
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line of defence was simply this,—*‘ If 
the proposal be right in itself, the 
House has nothing to do with the 
previous declarations of Ministers; we 
may be inconsistent, and politically dis- 
honest, but ous inconsistency, our po- 
litical profligacy does not affect the 


merits of the question.” Such is, in a. 
q 


sentence, the substance of Lord John 
Russell's speech, and Mr Spring Rice’s 
reply. 

On the merits of the question we do 

not intend to add any thing to the few 
observations we have already made, 
with the exception of the strong con- 
sideration suggested by Sir Robert 
Peel on the resolutions submitted by 
him to the House :—* That it appears 
to this House that the course advisedly 
taken on the accession of his late Ma- 
jesty by the Crown and Parliament 
was calculated to justify increased con- 
fidence in the continuance of the then 
existing pensions, and in the perma- 
nence of § family settlements and ar- 
rangements of various kinds,’ made by 
parties ‘relying on the adherence of 
invariable custom ;’ and that whatever 
harshness or injustice there might have 
been, on the accession of his late Ma- 
jesty, in overlooking on that occasion 
the uniform preceding usage, would 
on the present occasion be greatly ag- 
gravated, not only by the lapse of 
time, and the intervention of a whole 
reign, but by the direct sanction given 
in 1831 by the Crown and Parliament 
to an expectation that the principles 
then acted on, so far as applicable to 
the then existing pensions, would be 
thereafter adhered to.” 

On the merits of the speeches of Sir 
Robert Peeland Lord Stanley we might 
say much, were we not satisfied that 
they are already felt and appreciated, 
not only by the Conservative part of 
the House, but perhaps as strongly 
by those upon whom they inflicted 
such deserved and bitter chastisement. 
Sir Robert Peel's speech placed the 
Conservative view of the question upon 
an unanswerable footing in point of 
argument; while its dignified tone 
and spirit rendered it in the highest 
degree impressive andeffective. Much, 
however, as we admire it as a masterly 
argument in defence of the just inte- 
rests of individuals, and the still more 
important interests connected with 
national honour and the preservation 
of national faith, we are almost dis- 


_ posed to give the preference on this 
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occasion to the speech of Lord Stan- 
ley, who, rising after the discussion 
was apparently exhausted by Sir Ro- 
bert Peel, yet succeeded in imparting 
to it an original and deeply interesting 
character, by the feeling and force 
which he threw into his appeal to the 
right-minded and right-hearted gentle- 
men of the House of Commons; by 
his picture of the painful and disgust- 
ing features of the enquiry which was 
pointed at, and the cruelty of specu- 
lating upon and turning to account even 
that delicate and honourable feeling 
of reluctance to boast of one’s own 
services, which prevails most in the 
most generous and the most deserving, 
or that unwillingness to expose to pub- 
lic view cases of family distress and 
embarrassment, which would unques- 
tionably induce many rather to forego 
the pittances derived from the bounty of 
their sovereign, valuable, and in some 
cases vital as it might be to their 
comfort—almost to their existence— 
and to “ fling themselves back upon a 
not disgraceful poverty, rather than 
submit to such an enquiry.”’ The 
conclusion of this speech was impres- 
sive and dignified in no common de- 
gree. 

** You,” continued the noble lord, 
addressing himself to the cccupants of 
the Treasury Bench, “ will give this 
committee. On you be the responsi- 
bility of adopting the course which 
every member of Lord Grey’s Govern- 
ment -deprecated and abjured. Had 
I consented to this motion, had I given 
even a silent vote upon it, I feel that 
I should have been a party to the guilt 
—I say it with regret—which her 
Majesty’s Government are now con- 
tracting. And let not honourable gen- 
tlemen fear the reproach of unpopu- 
larity. Popularity, in its strongest 
and most legitimate sense, is but a 
poor stimulus, and a still poorer guide, 
to the ambition of a statesman. But 
although you who conscientiously 
prefer the public interest to popular 
favour, though you may expect, | will 
not say fear, the disapprobation of 
those whose judgment is regulated by 
the indications ef popular caprice— 
although you may stand low in the 
estimation of such acute and logical 
reasoners, doubt not, that in a short 
time you will be released from that 
very unpopularity. But among those 


‘who will take the trouble to weigh the 
-actions and look into the motives of 
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men—among those who can perceive 
that we can have no motives but those 
of regard for public justice—among 
those to whom you can show, that in 
an adherence to the faith of Parlia- 
ment you have only ratified appoint- 
ments which have been bound by the 
sanction of the law—among those to 
whom you can prove, that while this 
has been done, a check has been placed 
upon future abuse—among those you 
may trust to obtain a favourable ver- 
dict. You may rely on the sound 
sense of the enlightened and respec- 
table portion of the community, and 
do not fear, even with reference to 
popularity, that you will have to re- 
gret the vote which you are about to 
give.” 

These are the words, not of eloquence 
only, but of wisdom; of enlarged poli- 
tical forecast ; of truth and soberness. 
Not even in the poorest and most limit- 
ed.sense will the Ministry acquire po- 
pularity by this last and meanest act of 
self-abasement. The faction to whom 


the concession has been made know 
that’ the enquiry has been given 
grudgingly and of necessity; that it 
is intended as a mere sop, to soothe 
them after the insults heaped upon 


them at the opening of the session ; not 
more in the rejection of their favou- 
rite measures, than in the contemptuous 
manner of that rejection; that while 
Government go through the farce of 
suggesting enquiry, they will probably 
do what is in their power practically 
to neutralize their own motion; and 
henee, while the base abandonment of 
character and principle thus exhibited 
on the part of Ministers, makes their 
Radical opponents only despise them 
the more, they hate them not one jot 
theless, ‘* Oderint dum metuant,”’ said 
Caligula ; and there might be a species 
of consolation in that consciousness. 
It is hard, however, to be at once ha- 
ted and despised ; and yet such is the 
position in which the Ministry have 
placed themselves. ‘ I have sound- 
ed the base string of humility,” said 
Prince Henry after his . interview 
with the drawers in Eastcheap, The 
observation of the heir-apparent was 
premature; for he had not witnessed 
the appearance of Lord John Russell 
cand Mr Spring Rice in the House of 
Commons upon the motion for an 
enquiry into the Pension List. 

Look at the manner in which Mr 
Harvey, now paying back with interest 
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the long arrear of contemptuous treat. 
ment which he owes the Ministry, dis. 
poses of the protest by Mr Spring 
Rice; that in going into committee, 
he understood the House would do so 
on the principle of presuming every 
thing in favour of the pensioner, 
throwing the onus of proving a case 
against him on the objector; and 
striking off no pensions, except when 
a strong cause of objection had been 
strongly made out. To this limitation 
of the enquiry Mr Harvey decidedly 
objected, plainly intimating, and in 
the most sarcastic manner, that his 
view of the principle of the enquiry 
was quite the reverse, and that the 
pensioner should be struck off, where. 
ever, from reluctance to appear, or from 
any other cause, no sufficient ground 
for the granting of the pension was 
made to appear to the committee, 
Thus the Minister of the Crown ex- 
pressly announces that he proposes the 
Committee upon an understanding 
which his Radical allies tell him to 
his face that they reprobate and dis. 
claim ;—and this is the popularity 
whieh is obtained by perhaps the most 
flagrant breach ef political faith, and 
the deepest instance of Ministerial hu. 
miliation, which the English annals 
have to record. 

We cannot close this melancholy 
picture of the proceedings of an Eng- 
lish Government without adverting to 
one or two instances, as proving that 
the ignorance and incompetency of 
Ministers for the discharge of the most 
ordinary acts of legislation are on a 
level with their disregard to every 
principle by which honourable men 
have hitherto been guided. Look, for 
instance, at the long-considered and 
much-talked.of Bill of the Attorney- 
General, Sir John Campbell, for the 
Abolition of Imprisonment. We pass 
over at present the dangerous and 
mistaken principle of the bill—though 
the statement made by Lord Lynd- 
hurst, and not contradicted in the 
House of Lords by the friends of the 
bill—viz. that the number of petitions 
against it far exceeded those in its fa- 
vour—is pretty decisive (considering 
the clap-trap character of the mea-— 
sure) to show that public opinion is 
decidediy opposed to it. But we shall 
assume, for argument’s sake, the prin- 
ciple of the bill to be quite right. 
What, then, shall be said to the gross 
blunders by which it is deformed 
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throughout, and which even Lord 
Brougham could not venture to de- 
fend? In order to avoid technicali- 
ties, we select only one out of nume- 
rous instances pointed out by Lord 
Lyndhurst. Ifa defendant is impri- 
soned for costs of suit, the bill affurds 
him the means of liberation. But a 
plaintiff és sometimes in the wrong, 
and zs sometimes subjected in costs of 
suit. He, too, is liable to imprison- 
ment. What remedy does the pro- 

osed bill afford him ? Nune whatever. 
The case, though of constant probable 
occurrence; is left totally unprovided 
for by this remedial measure. Well 
might Lord Abinger remark, that 
whatever hopes he might entertain of 
improving the bill in committee, it did 
not, as it stood, contain a single clause 
that met with his approbation. 

One other instance of this blunder- 
ing of the ordinary and daily business 
of Ministers, and we have done. We 
allude to the arrangements for secur- 
ing the proposed addition to the in- 
come of the Duchess of Kent. All 


parties were agreed that the income of 
that illustrious personage should be 
raised to L.30,000. The question was, 
how that apparently very simple ob- 


ject should be carried into effect. It 
so happens that of the existing allow- 
ance of L.22,000, L.12,000 had beew 
granted on the ground of the ex- 
pense imposed upon the Duchess by 
the education of her daughter and her 
residence with her Royal Highness; 
and accordingly it was obvious that, 
by simply voting (as the Chancellor of 
the Exehequer proposed) an addition 
of L.8000 to the income of the Duchess, 
he left open the perplexing question, 
what was that income? L.10,000 or 
L.22,000? Had the right to the addi- 
tional L.12,000 not determined when 
the Duchess was no longer burdened 
with those additional expenses con- 
nected with the education and resi- 
dence of her daughter, to defray which 
it had unquestionably been granted ? 
At all events, to the extent of L.6000 
of the L.12,000, which was express/y 
dependent on the life of the Queen, 
must not that sum fall in the event of 
her death? 

That such questions, if left open, 
would, with the present temper of the 
House of Commons, have been stirred 
at no distant period, we think no one 
can seriously doubt. The Ministers 
themselves cannot suppose that there 
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will ever be wanting Htimes and Har. 
veys in abundance to lay hold of so 
obvious a handle for cavil; so safe 
and sure an item to be paraded in a 
speech about economy and reduction, 
All this, if not obvious to the Minis. 
ters, was so to the Conservatives, who, 
feeling and admitting to the fullest ex- 
tent the propriety of the grant, were 
anxious that it should be placed upon 
a safer footing than that on which it 
was likely to be rested by the Minis- 
ters who introduced it. Before the 
bill, then, was introduced, Mr Herries 
warned them of the embarrassment 
likely to arise, unless care were taken 
to remove the chance of these ulterior 
questions being raised, by voting anew 
the £12,000, or at least the £6000, 
part of the former £22,000, separate 
and apart from the proposed addition 
of £8000 to the grant; or rather at 
once, as the simplest mode, fixing’ the 
annuity at £30,000. Ministers disre- 
garded his friendly caution. They 
proceeded with their bill; read it a 
first time on Wednesday 13th, a see 
cond time on Thursday 14th, and 
fixed it for committee om Friday 15th, 
on which day, as there was a press of 
prior business, it did not come on. 
We find it impossible to present the 
further result in shorter compass, oF 
in a more striking form, than in the 
summary of this piece of Ministerial 
bungling given by the Zimes :— 
“Indications had appeared which 
showed that the grant was not a very 
popular one, and any new resolution 
voting, not L.8000, but L.80;000, 
and requiring a good deal of diseus- 
sion and explanation, might, per- 
chance, have put the whole in hagard; 
so it was found expedient, in postpon- 
ing the commitment of the bill, for 
which, as every body had foreseen, 
the other business of the House left 
no time on Friday, to appoint the com. 
mittee for Saturday—a day on which, 
as members in general expect no sit- 
ting of the House, the Government 
might reasonably calculate upon a thin 
attendance, and, consequently, upon 
a safe and easy passage of the bill 
through this its most difficult and cri- 
tical stage—the stage in which the 
blank fur the sum of money was to be 
Jilled up. But, unfortunately for this 
ingenious calculation, Mr Goulburn ~ 
and Sir E. Sugden were in their 
places. They exposed the whole 
matter in detail; and at last, after 
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some uneasy demonstrations from the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and Lord 
John Russell, the Ministers were com- 
pelled to admit their blunder, and 
withdrew the bill! It must now, 
therefore, be begun anew, and passed 
again through all its stages, just as if 
nothing had been done; which is not, 
however, exactly the case, because 
something has been done which is 
rather worse than nothing. The Mi- 
nisters, however, have exhibited, in 
the strongest light, one, though we 
are not quite sure which of the two 
qualities, which most recommend them 
to the favour of their own supporters 
—the firmness which disdains to cor- 
rect an error, or the cunning which 
rejoices to smuggle an enactment— 
Tam Marte, quam Mercurio.” 

Such may, indeed, be assumed as the 
motto of the Ministry, a body of public 
men equally destitute of the high- mind- 
ed courage and resolution which would 
enable them to choose and stedfastly 
adhere to the right, and of the ability 
and adroitness which would-enable 
them to make the most of the wrong ; 
blundering business with the same fa- 
tal facility and apparent unconscious- 
ness of exposure with which they 
violate principle, and trample consist- 
ency under foot. Never, we suppose, 
since the British Parliament had an 
existence, have scenes at once so lu- 
dicrous, yet so melancholy, been per- 
formed within its walls. The specta- 
tor scarcely knows, indeed, whether to 
yield to the ludicrous emotions excited 
by .the contemptible appearance of 
Ministers, of to lament the majesty of 
England degraded in their persons. 
In the Commons, we have the twice- 
played farce of the resolutions on the 
Irish Election Fund, in which, « sol- 
vuntur risu tabule,” after all the 
idle boasting and vapouring, in Par- 
liament and out of Parliament, to 
which Lord John Russell has lent his 
sanction: we have mistakes in techni- 
cal matters of Parliamentary legisla- 
tion, of which we think a tyro in a 
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solicitor’s office might be ashamed,— 
we have the crowning and unparal- 
leled exposure upon the Pension List. 
In the Lords, we have Lord Brougham 
assailing Lord Cottenham (the Chan- 
cellor of England!) as displaying 
“the grossest mistake of facts—the 
most entire want of recollection of 
dates—the most crassid and dark ig- 
norance of every one particular which 
occurred during the first five months 
of the year”—in other words, not to 
speak it profanely, giving the House 
of Lords distinctly to understand that 
the Lord Chancellor had publicly 
stated a falsehood to the House in 
attributing the delay in proceeding 
with the Bill for the Abolition of Im- 
prisonment for Debt to the expecta- 
tion of Lord Brougham’s being able 
to take part in the discussion, inas.- 
much as the said Chancellor was 
perfectly aware that Lord Brougham 
was not to be in the House of Lords, 
‘‘ either before Easter or after Eas- 
ter.” (Vide Spectator, 25th Novem- 
ber, 1837.)— We have the latest, 
though probably not the last, scene of 
recrimination and courtly Billingsgate 
between the Ex-Chancellor and the 
Prime Minister of England, each ae- . 
cusing the other of flattering, fawning, 
glozing and bending the knee with 
suppleness and success when it suited 
his purposes. Where the truth lies 
in this last instance, we shall not pre- 
tend to conjecture ; possibly, as Sir Ro- 
ger cautiously observed, much might 
be said on both sides. Weare rather 
disposed to imitate the example of 
Franklin. Two disputants, who had 
been pouring out upon each other a 
long catalogue of odious accusations, 
with all the copiousness and expres- 
siveness of diction which American 
slang could supply, referred the ques- 
tion to Franklin’s decision. ‘ Gen- 
tlemen,” said he, “ you must excuse 
me. Ido not pretend to decide which 
of you is in the right; but you seem 
to know each other.” 
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